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PersonaL, like national, history has its epochs; brief seasons, during 
which life is fuller than usual, and the present is more obviously 
pregnant with the future than at other times. For me, the year 
1851 constitutes such an epoch. In November 1850, I had returned 
to England after an absence, which not only extended over a con- 
siderable period of time, but covered the critical age of transition 
from adolescence to full manhood. In the course of these four years, 
largely spent in little-explored regions of the other side of the globe, 
I had been in the world as well as round it, and stored up varied 
experiences of things and men. Moreover, I had done some bits of 
scientific work which, as I was pleasantly surprised to learn on my 
return, were better thought of than I had, I will not say expected, 
but ventured to hope, when I sent them home; and they provided 
me with an introduction to the scientific society of London. I 
found the new world, into which I thus suddenly dropped, extremely 
interesting, and its inhabitants kindly disposed towards the intruder. 
The veterans were civil, the younger men cordial; and it speedily 
‘dawned upon my mind that I had found the right place for myself, 
if I could only contrive to stop in it. As time went on, I acted upon 
this conviction ; and, fortune greatly aiding effort, the end of it was 
thirty odd years of pretty hard toil, partly as an investigator and 
teacher in one branch of natural knowledge, and partly as a half- 
voluntary, half compelled man-of-all-work for the scientific household 
in general. 

But the year 1851 has other and even stronger claims to be 
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counted an era in my existence. In the course of the twelve months 
after my return, I made acquaintances which rapidly ripened into 
friendships, knit with such strong bonds of mutual affection and 
mutual respect, that neither the ordinary vicissitudes of life, nor 
those oppositions in theory and practice which will arise among men 
of mental constitutions diverse in everything but strength of will, 
nor, indeed, any power short of almighty Death, has been able to 
sunder them from that time to this. And among those friends who, 
as the years rolled on, 

+ +. mir so oft 

In Noth und Triibsal beigestanden, 

to whom, indeed, I have found the old shikaree’s definition of a friend, 
as ‘a man with whom you can go tiger-hunting,’ strictly applicable, 
almost the earliest was John Tyndall. 

My elder by some five years, Tyndall’s very marked and vigorous 
personality must have long taken its final set when we foregathered 
in 1851. The dyer’s hand is subdued to that it works in; and, it 
may be, that much occupation with types of structure, elsewhere, is 
responsible for a habit of classifying men to which I was, and am, 
given. But I found my new friend a difficult subject—incerte sedis, 
as the naturalists say; in other words, hard to get into any of my 
pigeon-holes. Before one knew him well, it seemed possible to give 
an exhaustive definition of him in a string of epigrammatic anti- 
theses, such as those in which the older historians delight to sum up 
the character of a king or leading statesman. Impulsive vehemence 
was associated with a singular power of self-control and a deep- 
seated reserve, not easily penetrated. Free-handed generosity lay side 
by side with much tenacity of insistence on any right, small or 
great ; intense self-respect and a somewhat stern independence, with 
a sympathetic geniality of manner, especially towards children, with 
whom Tyndall was always a great favourite. Flights of imaginative 
rhetoric, which amused (and sometimes amazed) more phlegmatic 
people, proceeded from a singularly clear and hard-headed reasoner, 
over-scrupulous, if that may be, about keeping within the strictest 
limits of logical demonstration; and sincere to the core. A bright 
and even playful companion, Tyndall had little of that quick appre- 
ciation of the humorous side of things in general, and of one’s self 
in particular, which is as oil to the waves of life, and is a chief 
component of the worthier kind of tact; indeed, the best reward of 
the utterer of a small witticism, or play upon words, in his presence, 
was the blank, if benevolent, perplexity with which he received it. 
And I suppose that the character-sketch would be incomplete, without 
an explanation of its peculiarities by a reference to the mixture of two 
sets of hereditary tendencies, the one eminently Hibernian, the other 
derived from the stock of the English Bible translator and Reformer. 

To those who have been privileged to become intimate with 
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Tyndall, however, sketch and explanation will seem alike inadequate. 
These superficial characteristics disappeared from view, as the powerful 
faculties and the high purposes of the mind, on the surface of which 
they played, revealed themselves. And to those who knew him best, 
the impression made by even these great qualities might well be less 
vivid than that left by the warmth of a tenderly affectionate nature. 

‘If I pull through this it will be all your care, all your doing.’ 
These words (I give them from memory), uttered the night before his 
death, were meant for no ear but that of the tireless nurse, watcher, 
secretary, servant, in case of need, to whom they were addressed ; and 
whose whole life had been, for many years, devoted to the one object 
of preserving that of her husband. Utterly hateful to me as are the 
violations of a privacy that should be sacred, now too common, I have 
sought and obtained permission to commit this, and take all responsi- 
bility for it. For the pitiful circumstances of Tyndall’s death are 
known to all the world ; and I think it well that all the world should 
be enabled to see those circumstances by the light which shines forth, 
alike on the dead and on the living, from the poor crumpled piece of 
paper on which these treasured words were, at once, recorded. 


But I have wandered far from the year 1851 and its nascent 
friendships. 

At that time, Tyndall and I had long been zealous students of 
Carlyle’s works. Sartor Resartus and the Miscellanies were among 
the few books devoured partly by myself, and partly by the mighty 
hordes of cockroaches in my cabin, during the cruise of the Rattle- 
snake; and my sense of obligation to their author was then, as it 
remains, extremely strong. Tyndall’s appreciation of the seer of 
Chelsea was even more enthusiastic; and, in after-years, assumed a 
character of almost filial devotion. The grounds of our appreciation, 
however, were not exactly the same. My friend, I think, was dis- 
posed to regard Carlyle as a great teacher; I was rather inclined to 
take him as a great tonic ; as a source of intellectual invigoration and 
moral stimulus and refreshment, rather than of theoretical or practical 
guidance. Half a century ago, the evangelical reaction which, for a 
time, had braced English society was dying out, and a scum of rotten 
and hypocritical conventionalism clogged art, literature, science, and 
politics. I might quarrel with something every few paragraphs, but 
passing from the current platitudes to Carlyle’s vigorous pages was 
like being transported from the stucco, pavement, and fog of a 
London street to one of his own breezy moors. The country was full 
of boulders and bogs, to be sure, and by no means calculated for 
building leases; but, oh the freshness and the freedom of it! 

Our divergent appreciation of Carlyle foreshadowed the only seri- 
ous strain to which our friendship was ever exposed. When the old 
Cavalier and Roundhead spirit woke up all over England about the 
B2 
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Jamaica revolt and Governor Eyre, I am afraid that, if things had 
been pushed to extremities over that unfortunate business, each of us 
would have been capable of sending the other to the block. But the 
sentence would have been accompanied by assurances of undiminished 
respect and affection ; and I have faith that we should not have spoiled 
our lives by quarrelling over the inevitable. 

Carlyle’s extraordinary peculiarities of style, even at his worst, 
were not, to me, the stumbling-blocks which they often proved to - 
other people, who, in their irritation, would talk of them as affectations. 
Even admitting them to be indefensible, it seems to me that, if he is 
chargeable with affectation at all (and I do not think he is), it is rather 
when he writes the classical English, say, of the Life of Schiller. 
As anyone who ever heard Carlyle talk knows, the style natural to 
him was that of The Diamond Necklace.! These observations have a 
bearing on the adverse criticisms of a like kind, to which Tyndall was 
sometimes subjected. Modes of speech and action which some called 
mannerisms, or even affectations, were, in fact, entirely natural ; and 
showed themselves in full force, sometimes with a very droll effect, 
in the smallest gathering of intimate friends, or with one or two on a 
hillside, from whom abundant chaff was the only response likely to 
come. I say, once more, Tyndall was not merely theoretically, but 
practically, above all things sincere; the necessity of doing, at all 
hazards, that which he judged, rightly or wrongly, to be just and 
proper, was the dominant note of his character ; and he was influenced 
by it in his manner of dealing with questions which might seem, to 
men of the world, hardly worth taking so seriously. Of the contro- 
versies in which he became involved, some of the most troublesome 
were undertaken on behalf of other people who, as he conceived, 
had been treated with injustice. The same instinct of veracity ran 
through all Tyndall’s scientific work. That which he knew, he knew 
thoroughly, had turned over on all sides, and probed through and 
through. Whatever subject he took up, he never rested till he had 
attained a clear conception of all the conditions and processes involved, 
or had satisfied himself that it was not attainable. And in dealing 
with physical problems, I really think that he, in a manner, saw the 
atoms and molecules, and felt their pushes and pulls. A profound 
distrust of all long chains of deductive reasoning (outside mathe- 
matics), unless the links could be experimentally or observationally 
tested at no long intervals, was simply another manifestation of the 
same fundamental quality. I was not overburdened with love for such 
dialectic festoon-work myself, but I owe not a little to my friend for 
helping to abolish as much as remained. 

1 In reading the very positive conclusions, based upon differences of style, 
about the authorship of ancient writings, enunciated by some critics, I have some- 
times wondered whether, if the two pieces to which I have alluded had come down tov 


us as anonymous ancient manuscripts, the demonstration that they were written 
by different persons might not have been quite easy, 
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Once again, this quality of active veracity, the striving after 
knowledge as apart from hearsay, lay at the root of Tyndall’s very 
remarkable powers of exposition, and of his wealth of experimental illus- 
tration. Hence, I take it, arose the guarded precision of the substance 
of a lecture or essay, which was often poetically rich, sometimes even 
exuberant, in form. In Sir Humphry Davy and Mr. Faraday the 
Royal Institution had possessed two unsurpassed models of the pro- 
found, yet popular, expositor of science. Davy was before my time, 
but I have often had the delight of listening to Faraday. An ineradi- 
cable tendency to think of something else makes me an excellent test- 
object for oratory ; and he was one of the few orators whom I have 
heard to whom I could not choose but listen. It was no mean 
ordeal, therefore, to which Tyndall was subjected when he was asked 
to give a ‘Friday evening’ in 1852; but he captured his hearers so 
completely that his appointment to the Fullerian Professoriate of 
Physics, with the use of a laboratory such as he needed for the 
original work he loved, soon followed. And for more than thirty 
years he held his own. From first to last, the announcement of a 
Friday evening by him meant a crammed theatre. 

Sheridan’s reply to the lady who told him that his writings were 
such charmingly easy reading—‘ Easy reading, madam, is damned 
hard writing ’—has never got into the general mind ; and very few of 
the thousands of delighted listeners, I imagine, ever had an inkling 
of what these facile discourses cost the lecturer. I used to suffer 
rather badly from ‘ lecture-fever’ myself; but I never met with any- 
one to whom an impending discourse was the occasion of so much 
mental and physical disturbance, as it was to Tyndall. He was quite 
incapable of persuading himself, or of being persuaded by others, that, 
after all, a relative failure, now and then, was of no great consequence ; 
indeed, from the point of view of pure art, might be desirable. 
Whatever he gave, it must be the best he had, whether it were a 
lecture or a dinner. Now that sort of housekeeping costs. But 
some think with Shakespeare : 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories, once foiled, 


Is from the book of honour razéd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 


And Tyndall was not minded to be forgot; at any rate, for that 
reason. 


In the autumn of 1851, my friend and I went to the meeting 
of the British Association at Ipswich, as scientific ‘items’ not, 
indeed, wholly unknown to the ‘pillars’ of that scientific congrega- 
tion ; and perhaps already regarded as young men whose disposition 
to keep their proper places could not, under all circumstances, be 
relied upon. Being young, with any amount of energy, no particular 
prospects, and no disposition to set about the ordinary methods of 
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acquiring them, we could conduct ourselves with perfect freedom ; 
and we joined very cordially in the proceedings of the ‘ Red Lion 
Club,’ of which I had become a member in London, and which had 
been instituted by that most genial of anti-Philistines, Edward 
Forbes, as a protest against Dons and Donnishness in science. With 
this object, the ‘ Red Lions’ made a point of holding a feast of Spartan 
simplicity and anarchic constitution, with rites of a Pantagruelistic 
aspect, intermingled with extremely unconventional orations and 
queer songs, such as only Forbes could indite, by way of counterblast 
to the official banquets of the Association, with their high tables and 
what we irreverently termed ‘ butter-boat ’ speeches. 

Fuimus! The last time I feasted with the ‘ Red Lions’ I was a 
Don myself ; the dinner was such as even daintier Dons than I might 
rejoice in; and I know of only one person who, under a grave, even 
reverend, exterior, lamented the evolution of ‘Red Lionism’ into 
respectability. 

It was at the Ipswich meeting, that Tyndall and I fell in with 
Hooker, just returned from the labours and perils of his Hima- 
layan expedition, and who was to make a third in the little company 
of those who were, thenceforward, to hold fast to one another through 
good and evil days. Frankland had long been a friend of Tyndall’s, 
Lubbock soon joined us ; and it was we four who stood, pondering over 
many things, in Haslemere Churchyard the other day. 

Tyndall became permanently attached to the Royal Institution 
in 1853, while I cast anchor in Jermyn Street, not far off, in the 
following year. Before reaching this settlement, we had both done 
our best: to expatriate ourselves by becoming candidates for the chairs 
of Physics and of Natural History in the University of Toronto, which 
happened to be simultaneously vacant. These, however, were pro- 
vided with other occupants. The close relations into which we were 
thrown, on this and many subsequent occasions, had the effect of 
associating us in the public mind, as if we formed asort of firm; with 
results which were sometimes inconvenient and sometimes ludicrous, 
When my wife and I went to the United States in 1876, for example, 
a New York paper was good enough to announce my coming, accom- 
panied by my ‘titled bride’—which was rather hard upon plain 
folk, married twenty-one years, and blessed with seven children to 
boot.? 

My friend’s exploits as a mountaineer are sufficient evidence of his 
extraordinary physical vigour. I could manage a fair day’s work in 
reasonable up-and-down walking myself, but I lacked his caprine 
sureness of head and foot ; and, when it came to climbing, I was no- 
where beside him. By way of compensation, I stood the wear andtear 

* Ihave just received the report of a sermon, delivered on the 15th of December 


1893, by a curious curate, who, in his haste to besmirch the dead, abuses ‘ the late 
Professor Huxley ’ ! 
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of London life better, though I had not much to boast of, even in that 
respect. From the first, Tyndall suffered from sleeplessness, with the 
nervous irritability which is frequently cause and consequence of that 
distressing malady. It isnot uncommon for this state of the nervous 
system to find a vent in fits of ill-temper; but, looking back over 
all the long years of our close intercourse, I cannot call to mind any 
serious manifestations of that sort in my friend. Tyndall ‘ consumed 
his own smoke’ better than most people, and though that faculty is 
worthy of the highest admiration, I suspect that the exercise of it 
tells a good deal upon the furnace. When things got bad with him, 
his one remedy was to rush off to the nearest hills and walk himself 
into quietude. Pleasant are the recollections, for me and others, of 
such hard tramps, it might be in the Lake country, or in the Isle of 
Wight; inthe Peak of Derbyshire, or in Snowdonia. On such excur- 
sions Tyndall was the life of the party, content with everything and 
ready for anything, from philosophical discussion and high-flying 
poetics, to boyish pranks and gymnastic comicalities. 

Sometimes we travelled further afield. Thus, in 1856, we made 
an expedition to Switzerland which had a large influence on Tyndall's 
future. In 1845, I had my first view of a glacier, at the head of the 
Lac de Gaube in the Pyrenees ; and, when, ten years later, I was led 
to interest myself seriously in geology, in connection with the study 
of fossils, I read all I could lay hands on about these curious rivers of 
ice. At the same time, Tyndall was occupied with his important 
investigations into the effects of pressure in giving rise to lamination, 
and I naturally heard a good deal about what he was doing. It struck 
me that his work might throw some light upon the production of the 
veined structure of glacier ice; and one day, when he was dining with 
us, I mentioned the notion that had come into my head. The upshot 
was that we, then and there, agreed to go and look into the facts of the 
case for ourselves. Move suo, he would have nothing to do with specu- 
lation till that essential preliminary operation had been effected. 

To Switzerland accordingly we went, and I joined him at the 
Montanvert, where he had taken up his quarters with Dr. Hirst, who 
was, I think, the closest of all his friends. I have never visited the 
place since, but I am told that it now possesses a grand hotel. In 
our time, there was nothing but a rough mountain auberge, opposite 
to which, on the glacier side of the road, was a hut for guides. Into 
this Tyndall moved his bed, as he could not bear the noise of the 
wooden house. Accommodation and fare were of the roughest ; 
our chef was a singularly dirty old woman, who met all our suggestions 
about dinner with a monotonous ‘C’est ¢a’—as if the stores of a 
Parisian restaurant were at her disposal—while, practically, our re- 
pasts were as uniform as her speech. But as we used to start for the 
Jardin, or other of the higher regions early, and rarely returned much 
before sunset, there was no lack of hunger sauce ; while the condiment, 
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which gives herbs a better flavour than stalled oxen, abounded. Tyn- 
dall’s skill and audacity as a climber were often displayed in these 
excursions. On one occasion, I remember, we came upon a perpen- 
dicular cliff of ice of considerable height, formed on the flank of the 
glacier, which seemed to present a good opportunity for the exami- 
nation of the structure of the interior. A hot sun loosening them, 
the stones on the surface of the glacier every now and then rattled 
down the face of the cliff. As no persuasion of ours could prevent 
Tyndall from ascending the cliff, by cutting steps with his axe, in 
order to get a close view of the ice, we had to content ourselves with 
the post assigned to us, of looking out for stones. Whenever any 
of these seemed likely to shoot too close, we shouted, and Tyndall 
flattened himself against the cliff. Happily, no harm ensued ; but 
I confess I was greatly relieved when my friend descended, at his own 
pleasure, and not at that of a chance fragment of rock, 

It was on this trip that we attempted the ascent of Mont Blanc 
direct from the Montanvert, with a couple of porters, to carry the 
needful stores as far as the Grands Mulets; and a guide, who, as it 
turned out, was of the blind sort. I found I was by no means in 
training ; and as, under the circumstances, any failure on my part 
would have obliged the others to give up the attempt, I determined 
to remain at the Grands Mulets. My friends and the guide set out 
before dawn, and should have been back in eight or ten hours, at 
furthest. The weather was magnificent, and I should be puzzled to 
recall a morning spent in more entire enjoyment, than that yielded 
by the wide and varied prospect from my temporary hermitage, in 
a solitude broken only now and then by a vagabond butterfly or 
a strayed bee, drifting upwards. But when the early hours of the 
afternoon glided away, without any sign of my companions, and 
the sun got low, things began to look serious. Neither‘the people at 
the Montanvert, nor those at Chamounix, knew anything about our 
intentions. In our way from the Montanvert, we had had to cross 
some troublesome crevasses and I knew nothing about the route 
down to Chamounix. If any accident had happened to my friends, 
I could not help them; nor could I reckon upon getting assistance 
from Chamounix, unless, perhaps, I set fire to the timbers which 
sheltered me. My anxiety and perplexity may be imagined, and at 
last, as it grew colder, I went into the hut to ponder over the situation. 
As I sat over the embers, trying to see my way to some clear conclu- 
sion, I suddenly heard the clink of an alpenstock upon the rock at the 
foot of the Grands Mulets. The sound has ever since been pleasant to 
my ear; and rushing out, I saw the three slowly making their way up ; 
Tyndall pretty well exhausted, for the first and last time I ever saw 
him in that condition ; Hirst snow-blind; and the guide thoroughly 
used up. He had mistaken the route and led the party into all sorts 
of superfluous difficulties. 
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As we intended to have descended to Chamounix, without stopping 
a second night at the Grands Mulets, provisions were not over abundant 
and there were no candles. I am proud to say I made myself useful 
in various ways ; among other functions, performing that of a chande- 
lier with a perpetual succession of lighted lucifer matches. We were 
soon a merry company ; and the next day we descended in glory, to the 
great disgust of the orthodox guides of Chamounix, to whom an 
ascent of Mont Blanc, up to that time, had meant the organisation of 
a large and profitable expedition. 

The love for Alpine scenery and Alpine climbing, which remained 
with Tyndall to the last, began, or at any rate became intensified 
into a passion, with this journey ; and, at the same time, he laid the 
foundations of his well known and highly important work upon 
glaciers and glacier movement. His first paper on this subject was 
presented to the Royal Society in 1857, and bears my name as well 
as his own, in spite of all my protests to the contrary. For beyond 
two or three little observations, and perhaps some criticism, I con- 
tributed nothing towards it, and all that is important is Tyndall’s 
own. But he was singularly scrupulous—even punctilious—on points 
of scientific honour. It would have been intolerable to him to have 
it supposed that he had used even suggestions of others, without 
acknowledgment ; so I, being thicker skinned, put up with the possi- 
bility of being considered a daw in borrowed plumes. The memoir 
became the starting-point of a long and hot controversy. While it 
was at its height, some supporters of the other side endeavoured to 
throw the weight of the award of one of the Royal Society’s medals 
into the scale against Tyndall. It seemed to some of his friends, 
myself among the number, that this was unfair; and a lively battle, 
eventually decided in our favour, took place in the Council of the 
Society. I refer to these old troubles, merely for the purpose of 
finally removing the impression, if any such remains, that ‘T'yndall 
had anything, directly or indirectly, to do with what took place. 
On the contrary, the two persons who were chiefly responsible, thought 
it desirable that he should be absolutely ignorant of what was going 
on; and I can answer for it that he remained so until long after, 
when, rummaging among my papers, I found some documents which 
I labelled ‘ ashes of an old fire,’ and sent to him. 

Tyndall was a highly esteemed and popular member of the 
Royal Society and always loyal towards it; but the sensitiveness to 
which I have alluded led him, very early in his career, to do what, 
so far as I know, nobody had done before, nor has done since. In 
1853, the Scciety awarded one of the two Royal medals to him, the 
other recipient being Charles Darwin. Unluckily, one of the mem- 
bers of the Council, a person of high scientific position, who had 
wished to dispose of the medal otherwise, took his defeat badly ; 
and, being a voluble talker, exhaled his griefs with copious im- 
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propriety to all and sundry. As soon as the report of this reached 
Tyndall’s ears, he wrote a polite note to the senior secretary 
declining the honour. Frankly, I think my friend made a mistake. 
The Council was in no way responsible for the ill-judged and, indeed, 
indecent proceedings of one of its members; and perhaps it is better 
to leave an enemy alone than to strike at him with the risk of hurting 
one’s friends. But, having thus sacrificed at the altar of strict justice, 
I must add that, for a young man starting in the world, to whom such 
recognition was of great importance, I think it was a good sort of 
mistake, not likely to do harm by creating too many imitators. 

As time went on, as the work became harder, and the distractions 
of life more engrossing, a few of us, who had long been intimate, 
found we were drifting apart ; and, to counteract that tendency, we 
agreed to dine together once a month. I think, originally, there was 
some vague notion of associating representatives of each branch of 
science; at any rate, the nine who eventually came together— 
Mr. Busk, Dr. Frankland, Dr. Hirst, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Spottiswoode, Tyndall and myself— 
could have managed, among us, to contribute most of the articles to 
a scientific Encyclopedia. At starting, our minds were terribly 
exercised over the name and constitution of our society. As opinions 
on this grave matter were no less numerous than the members— 
indeed more so—we finally accepted the happy suggestion of our 
mathematicians to call it the 2 Club; and the proposal of some 
genius among us, that we should have no rules, save the unwritten 
law not to have any, was carried by acclamation. Later on, there 
were attempts to add other members, which at last became wearisome, 
and had to be arrested by the agreement that no proposition of that 
kind should be entertained, unless the name of the new member 
suggested contained all the consonants absent from the names of the 
old ones. In the lack of Slavonic friends this decision put an end 
to the possibility of increase. Once in the year there was an outing, 
to which our respective wives were invited. 

If I remember rightly, the meetings of the 2 Club began early in 
the sixties. They were steadily continued for some twenty years, 
before our ranks began to thin; and, one by one, ‘ geistige Naturen,’ 
such as those for which the poet *so willingly paid the ferryman, 
silent but not unregarded, took the vacated places. Tyndall was a 
constant attendant and a great promoter of vivacious conversation, 
until his health failed. Two years ago, a deep gloom was cast over 

8’ Nimm dann Fihrmann, 
Nimm die Miethe 
Die ich gerne dreifach biete : 


Zwei, die eben iiberfuhren, 
Waren geistige Naturen. 


I quote from memory; but it is long since I read these verses and more likely 
than not, the citation errs. 
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one of our meetings by the receipt of a telegram to the effect that 
he had but few hours to live, and his partial recovery, at that time, 
was a marvel to all who knew his condition. I believe that the ‘a’ 
had the credit of being a sort of scientific caucus, or ring, with some 
people. In fact, two distinguished scientific colleagues of mine once 
carried on a conversation (which I gravely ignored) across me, in 
the smoking room of the Athenzeum, to this effect: ‘I say, A, do 
you know anything about the « Club?’ ‘Oh yes, B, I have heard 
of it. What do they do?’ ‘Well, they govern scientific affairs ; 
and really, on the whole, they don’t do it badly.’ If my good friends 
could only have been present at a few of our meetings, they would 
have formed a much less exalted idea of us, and would, I fear, have 
been much shocked at the sadly frivolous tone of our ordinary con- 
versation. Assuredly Tyndall did not usually help us to be serious. 


But I must bring these brief and too hurried reminiscences to a 
close. I believe that ample materials exist, and will be used, for a 
fitting biography: indeed the putting these materials into auto- 
biographical form was the final piece of work to which Tyndall, with 
his wife’s aid, proposed to devote himself. With the exception of the 
investigations upon aerial germs, which, though, strictly speaking, 
they might be continuations and amplifications of Pasteur’s labours, 
yet had avery great effect in putting an end to the tough-lived 
speculations of the advocates of the so-called ‘spontaneous genera- 
tion’ hypothesis, Tyndall’s later scientific labours do not lie within the 
competence of my judgment, On that point, I leave it to con- 
temporary experts to speak; and to time to give the final verdict, 
which is not always such as contemporaries imagine. 

Neither do I offer any remark about Tyndall’s philosophical, reli- 
gious and political views ; in respect of which my opinions might 
possibly be impartial ; but nobody would believe that they were so. 

All that I have proposed to myself, in writing these few pages, is 
to illustrate and emphasise the fact that, in Tyndall, we have all lost 
a man of rare and strong individuality ; one who, by sheer force of 
character and intellect, without advantages of education or extraneous 
aid—perhaps, in spite of some peculiarities of that character—made 
his way to a position, in some ways unique; to a place in the front 
rank not only of scientific workers, but of writers and speakers. And, 
on my own account, I have desired to utter a few parting words of 
affection for the man of pure and high aims, whom I am the better 
for having known ; for the friend, whose sympathy and support were 
sure, in all the trials and troubles of forty years’ wandering through 
this wilderness of a world. 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


DurinG the hundred years before the introduction of railways, com- 
mencing from the year 1720, when the Act for the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation was passed, the country was gradually covered with 
a network of canals which stimulated the rising industries of the 
country, and which fostered the cotton manufactures of Manchester, 
the hardware of Birmingham, and the woollen trade of Yorkshire. 
In 1759 the Duke of Bridgewater made the first canal to Manchester. 
In 1773 the canal was extended to Runcorn, which diminished the cost 
of the transport from Liverpool to Manchester by one-half. In 1825 
several attempts were made to start a larger canal between Liverpool 
and Manchester, but for the next fifty years the canals were mostly 
absorbed by the growing railway power, which allowed them to fall 
into disuse, and prevented all competition with the railways in the 
carriage of heavy goods. 

The small margin of profit in trade which in the last fifteen years 
has been earned, owing to the keen competition of foreign countries 
and the high price of railway transport, revived the idea of a ship 
canal which would make Manchester into a port like Glasgow, and 
avoid the heavy landing and carting charges of Liverpool. 

The first movement of a public nature was owing to Mr. Adam- 
son, a practical engineer, a native of Durham, and a man of immense 
energy. He summoned to a meeting at Didsbury, in June 1882, 
the friends to the enterprise, and raised a guarantee fund to apply 
to Parliament for a Bill. This was followed by a public meeting in 
Manchester in November 1882, which appealed to all classes of the 
community in Manchester and South Lancashire. The proposal was. 
received enthusiastically by the Lancashire working-men, who saw 
in the project a prospect of employment and the certainty of the 
expenditure of the capital in the district. It was strongly opposed 
by the London and North-Western Railway and the Liverpool Dock 
Board in the sessions of 1883, 1884, and 1885. 

The original plan was to form a ship canal between Manchester 
and Runcorn, and from the latter place to dredge a channel down 
the tidal estuary of the Mersey. 

This proposed work gave rise to strenuous opposition in Liverpool,. 
on the ground that it would cause the same accumulation in the 
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Mersey that had occurred in the Seine, Dee, and other rivers, where 
the training walls were carried up high above the sandbanks. The 
engineer of the Mersey Dock Board suggested that the canal should 
be kept separate from the estuary. This advice was followed in the 
next session of Parliament, in 1885, by Mr. E. L. Williams, the 
engineer of the Company, but it was opposed by the Dock Board. 

After considerable changes in the plans had been made in Parlia- 
ment, which involved in the future a large additional expenditure, a 
Bill at length passed both Houses in 1885. 

In 1886 the first appeal to the public for funds failed, for this 
reason : the promoters told the people of Manchester that the shares 
would be taken up in London, and the capitalists in London that it 
would be largely supported in Manchester. 

Shortly after this the Mayor of Manchester summoned an inde- 
pendent consultative Committee, which, after taking evidence for 
some weeks, unanimously reported in favour of the scheme. 

In February 1887 only five months remained to get the 
8,000,000/., as in August the powers of the Bill would lapse. 

Capitalists in London were consulted, and they naturally asked, 
What was Lancashire going to subscribe? Eventually it was agreed 
that if Lancashire found half the sum the City financiers would find 
the other half. Parliamentary powers were obtained to divide the 
capital into half Ordinary and half Preference Shares with de- 
bentures for two millions. The money for the purchase of the 
Bridgewater navigation, which cost 1,710,000/., was obtained on the 
last available day. 

The contractor took the contract on the schedules of quantities 
submitted to him. How those were exceeded will be explained 
later. 

The first sod was turned on the 1lth of November, 1887, at 
Eastham, but the works did not formally begin till January 1888, 
when possession of the land was gradually obtained. Salford Docks 
were originally designed as the sole means of access to the Manchester 
Docks, but in 1888 a Bill was obtained to enlarge the docks and 
obtain direct access to Pomona Docks and to purchase a long length 
of land under Trafford Park. By this change fourteen acres more 
dock space, sixty-nine acres more quay space, and one and one-eighth 
mile more quay frontage were secured. 

In 1889 the Company suffered a severe loss in the death of the 
contractor, Mr. Walker, whose great energy, experience, and foresight 
were a guarantee that the works were carried on as expeditiously as 
possible. 

In November 1890 the executors of Mr. Walker entered into an 
arrangement with the Company to terminate the existing contracts 
after an amicable settlement of all their claims and liabilities to the 
Company. At the same time the Company suffered heavy losses by 
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floods, the extent of which it was impossible to determine at the 
time. In addition to this, the increased cost of labour and mate- 
rials, the larger outlay on land, and the requirements of the Mersey 
Commissioners and of Railway and other Companies under the 
onerous clauses of the Act of 1885, and the lock-up of the money 
expended on plant, made it necessary to raise further capital. 

The appeal which was made to the Manchester Corporation to 
step in and lend money onthe mortgage of the undertaking was 
promptly and unanimously responded to by the Corporation and 
the ratepayers, and powers were obtained in 1891 to raise a further 
capital of three millions, which was then thought sufficient by the 
engineers to complete the canal, before the damage done by the 
floods and the severe frosts could possibly be ascertained. 

In December 1891 the conduct of the works to the opening of 
the canal was placed in the hands of an executive committee, con- 
trolled by a majority of the representative members of the Corpora- 
tion who were placed on the Board under the Act of 1891. 

In July 1892 a further estimate of the sums necessary for the 
completion was made, which resulted in a further appeal to the Cor- 
poration which was again loyally responded to. The Act of 1893 
gave powers to the Corporation to lend an additional two millions on 
the condition that the number of directors should be increased to 
twenty-one, and that the Corporation should be represented by 
eleven members, of whom one should be the deputy chairman, and 
the power of fixing rates, tolls and rents was given to a committee 
composed of five of the Shareholders’ Directors and four of the 
Corporation Directors. 

With this short sketch of the history of the enterprise, I proceed 
to the works themselves. The point selected for the entrance to the 
canal from the tideway is at Eastham, six miles above Liverpool. 
The group of locks at Eastham will admit of a very large amount of 
shipping every tide, more particularly as on all tides above the ordi- 
nary level of the canal all the lock gates will be opened for a con- 
siderable period before high water. Spring tides will rise 5 to 7 
feet above the ordinary level of the tidal portion of the canal, which 
extends to the next group of locks at Latchford, a distance of twenty- 
one miles, Between that and the docks in Manchester there are 
three locks and a rise of 60 feet, corresponding to the total fall from 
level of water in Manchester Docks to level of tide, rising 14 feet 2 
inches above Old Dock Sill at Liverpool, this being the ordinary water- 
level in canal between Eastham and Latchford. 

The works are of such magnitude that they could not have been 
carried out in the time by manual labour alone. Ruston and Proctor’s 
steam navvies, of which there have been over 100 employed, were 
able, under favourable circumstances, to fill 750 wagons per day, thus 
representing 3,750 tons for a day’s work of twelve hours, each machine 
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doing the work of 2,000 men. In addition, from 8,000 to 17,000 
men and boys were employed. 

The rate of excavation varied from three-quarters to one and one- 
quarter million cubic yards per month. In the soft cuttings and 
light alluvial soil and sand, continental machines known as the 
‘ Liibecker’ and the ‘French’ were used; both of these were land 
dredgers. The ‘ French’ discharged the material from the top of 
the machine to the line of railway trucks outside, the ‘ Liibecker’ 
traversed over the lines of trucks and filled them as it went on.' The 
best day’s performance of these engines was from 1,500 to 2,000 
cubic yards. 

In order to carry out the works, it was necessary to construct 223 
miles of railway, use 173 locomotives, 245 steam cranes, 212 pump- 
ing engines, 6,000 wagons, and a fleet of 11 dredgers and barges which 
carried out the ‘spoil’ either to sea or up the Weaver to Northwich. 
The steam-power employed was about 50,000 horse-power, consuming 
about 10,000 tons of coal per month. 

In the estuary, as obstacles were thrown both by the landowners 
and the Mersey Conservancy to obtaining land for spoil, an artificial 
mound, 100 feet high and three-quarters of a mile long, was raised 
on the land above the marshes, which received the name of Mount 
Manisty, and which is a striking feature in the middle distance of 
Mr. Leader’s picture, 

At Ellesmere Port there is an embankment faced with stone, one 
mile long, across an enlargement of the estuary: on each side of 
the foot of this embankment, close timber piling is driven consist- 
ing of pine piles, 13 to 14 inches square and 35 feet long. Over 
15,000 of these piles have been driven through sand without any 
trouble by the use of the water-jet principle. Four steam-pumps 
were used, which delivered the water at a pressure of about thirty 
pounds per square inch, through two-inch india-rubber pipes to the 
pile, where it was attached to a 14-inch wrought-iron pipe, which was 
put down under water pressure alongside the pile. With this assist- 
ance, the steam pile engines quickly drove the pile.? 

At Saltport the canal crosses the mouth of the Weaver, where a 
new port and a timber pond has been established; here in front of 
the pool, a massive row of sluices consisting of ten movable gates 
each 30 feet wide has been erected to give the river a free outlet into 
the estuary. The sluices are worked by a system of rollers on 
Stoney’s patent, which removes the pressure of the water and enables 
the sluice to be lifted with ease. 


The principal engineering novelty is the new Aqueduct at Barton, 


' Paper read by Mr. Leader Williams before the Fourth International Congress on 
Inland Navigation ; Manchester, 1890. 


? On the Mechanical Appliances employed in the Construction of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, by Mr. E.L. Williams (with map), 1891. 
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1,100 feet long. The caisson, when full of water, weighs 1,400 tons. 
It is 234 feet long by 19 feet, with two spans of 90 feet resting on 
the centre. The old bridge, which was the first of its kind in England 
for carrying water over water, has been replaced by a still more novel 
and ingenious method of crossing the canal. The story was told of 
Brindley, that another engineer was called in and consulted as to the 
scheme, and the person consulted (possibly Smeaton) characterised 
the plan of the Barton Aqueduct and Embankment as instinct with 
recklessness and folly ; and, after expressing his unqualified opinion 
as to the impracticability of executing his design, concluded his 
report to the Duke of Bridgewater thus :—‘I have often heard of 
castles in the air, but never before saw where any of them were to be 
erected.’ The present bridge exceeds in recklessness of conception 
all that Brindley ever imagined. The caisson is filled with water 
for the same depth as the Bridgewater Canal, and boats are passed 
along it over the Ship Canal. When vessels have masts too high to 
pass under the caisson, it will be opened like a swing bridge, the 
water being retained in the caisson by lifting gates at either end. 
Similar gates will be used at either end of the Aqueduct, leading to 
the moveable caisson to maintain the water in the Bridgewater 
Canal. 

Besides the entrance and four main sets of locks, there are four 
subsidiary locks to enable the Weaver and Runcorn traffic to cross the 
canal into the estuary, and as an entrance to the Warrington Docks. 

All the lock gates have been made of the finest green-heart timber 
from Demerara, and the construction is so massive that the amount 
of timber used in the construction is 350,000 cubic feet. 

There are two high-level bridges on the Cantilever principle at 
Latchford and Warburton. The largest swing bridge is that at the 
entrance of Salford Docks, being 46 feet wide, and the gross 
weight of the swinging portion 1,800 tons. 

The docks in Salford are placed on a level alluvial site with a 
rocky substratum along the banks of the Irwell, which formed part 
of the farm belonging to the old Hall of the Radcliffes at Ordsall ; 
this was one of the meeting-places of the conspirators of the ‘Gun- 
powder Plot,’ and is described by Harrison Ainsworth in his novel of 
Guy Fawkes. It was bought about 1780 by an ancestor of the 
writer, one of the founders of the Bridgewater Canal, with the 
fortunate prescience of its future value in the development of 
Manchester. 

The docks in Manchester are on the site of the ‘Pomona’ Gardens, 
well known as the scene of many large political gatherings in recent 
years, and are in a central position near the railway and the Bridge- 
water Canal. Both will be fitted with all modern appliances for the 
raising and storage of goods on the quays and will be lighted by 
electricity. 
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The passage of a vessel from the sea to Manchester will not occupy 
more than eight hours, including stoppages at the locks. 

The sides of the canal are lined with rough masonry, and where 
the ground is peaty and treacherous, fascines of willows are pegged 
into the banks to prevent the slips which in some places have 
occurred, owing to the sides being too steep. 

At the commencement the work was divided into eight sections 
for the canal and two forthe railways, each under a separate staff of 
engineers, with huts for the men, a hospital, a school, and a room for 
Divine Service when required ; so that the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the navvies was well cared for. 

After January 1891, and the opening of the portion to the mouth 
of the Weaver, the work was let by contract in sections, Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Wills taking the contracts under special terms, with the 
exception of the Runcorn section, which was carried out by day and 
piece work under the engineers of the Company, the work going on 
night and day for the greater part of the time. The fleet of dredgers 
was also under the direct control of the Company. 

The minimum width of the canal is at the bottom 120 feet, and 
the average width of the canal at water-level 172 feet. The bottom 
width of the canal, between Mode wheel locks and Manchester, is 
increased to 170 feet. Minimum depth 26 feet. (The Suez Canal 
was at first 72 feet wide and 26 feet deep.* The Amsterdam Canal 
is 88 feet wide and 25 feet deep.) The width of the Manchester 
Ship Canal will allow of large steamers passing each other at any part 
of the canal, and where works are built on the sides of the canal 
for manufacturing purposes, the canal will be widened out to allow of 
shipping lying alongside wharves, without interfering with the passage 
of vessels up and down the canal. 

It is not the occasion to detail all the difficulties which arose in 
the course of the works in meeting the requirements of public bodies 
and private works, but they may be summed up in the remark of 
Voisin Bey, who, on visiting the canal at the time of the International 
Congress at Manchester, observed that the difficulties of carrying out 
a canal through a highly populous and manufacturing district were 
much greater than those encountered in making the Suez Canal 
through a desert. 

As in the Panama Canal the Chagres River was found the great 
difficulty, owing to its sudden rise of 40 feet in the rainy season, so the 
Irwell, in a much less degree, by its sudden rise of 12 feet in a flood, 
by the deposit of silt and cinders from the towns and factories 
above andaround Manchester, has added largely to the cost of the canal. 

The diversion of the main lines of railway on high embankments, 
and the raising of five bridges over the canal so as to allow a head- 
way of 75 feet above the water-level, the syphon of the River Gowy, 

* The Suez Canal has been widened and increased to 27 feet in depth. 
VoL. XXXV—No, 203 C 
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and the subway to carry the Liverpool water-pipes under the canal, 
were but subsidiary portions of the greater work. 

The time originally fixed for the completion of the Canal was the 
1st of January, 1892, and there is no doubt that, as far as regards the 
physical and engineering difficulties which were encountered, it might 
have been finished in that time, but the opposition of the Mersey 
Dock Board, under the ambiguous wording of the Act of Parliament, 
led to an injunction being obtained which delayed the works in the 
estuary. This necessitated the application to Parliament in 1890 
to place the tidal openings in the estuary sanctioned by the Mersey 
Commissioners. This delay prevented the commencement of the 
works in front of the Weaver Docks till 1891, as they could not be 
interfered with till the canal from the mouth of the Weaver was 
opened, as an alternative route for the trade of the Weaver navigation. 

This, the most difficult part of the undertaking, has been completed 
in about eighteen months, by taking the excavation of the canal ‘ in 
the dry’ and forming temporary dams in front of the Runcorn and 
Weaver Docks, while the leasing of the Weston Point Docks from 
the Weaver trustees enabled the traffic of Runcorn to be carried on 
after the closing of the ordinary entrances. 

The main line of the canal being along the bed of existing rivers, 
the Irwell and Mersey, it has been necessary to divert their course 
and by a series of dams dig out the canal in the bed of the old river 
‘in the dry.’ Thus these have been left to the last, until the water has 
been let in, so that they could be dredged out below the water-level. 

The last important work which has been carried out since the 13th 
of July, 1893, has been the removal of the old lines of the London and 
North-Western and the Great Western Companies, of which the 
Ship Canal Company were allowed to take possession at an earlier date 
than that fixed by the Act after a costly arbitration. 

Even after the last work of excavation was completed there was 
considerable labour in clearing the bottom of the canal from the rails 
upon which the locomotives had been running, and in removing the 
steam cranes and other engines which were encumbering the bottom 
of the canal. After that was completed the filling of the canal com- 
menced, which was done gradually ; the pumps which have been kept 
constantly going to prevent the works being flooded by the land water 
were next removed. Thecanal below Warrington was thus gradually 
being filled with fresh water till the flood of November 26th tempo- 
rarily raised the level of the canal 14 feet above the normal line. 

It has been asked, How is it that the original estimate has been 
so largely exceeded that it will cost fifteen millions? It has arisen 
from various causes. The original contract was for 5,870,000/. 
According to the engineer’s original estimate, the total excavation 
was 45,976,950 cubic yards, but that sum has been largely exceeded 
owing to fresh works, widening the canal, and increasing the slopes, 
till it has reached 51,603,747 cubic yards. This difference is 
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accounted for as follows :—Alteration of line of canal in estuary by 
Mr. Forster’s Committee, 2,310,000 cubic yards; alteration of plans 
by Mersey Conservancy through the lowering of level of canal two 
feet between Eastham and Latchford, 1,300,000 cubic yards; tem- 
porary river diversions, filling up same, &c., 1,276,000 cubic yards ; 
silting of canal between Latchford and Manchester (including 
material brought down in floods in November 1890), 950,000 cubic 
yards ; flattening slopes partly due to floods of 1890, 700,000 cubic 
yards; alteration and enlargement of Salford Docks, 1888, 475,000 
cubic yards ; silting of estuary sandbanks on line of canal, 400,000 
cubic yards; alteration of line of canal at Ince, 306,000 cubic yards ; 
straightening line of canal at Barton, 125,000 cubic yards ; landslips, 
94,000 cubic yards—total, 7,936,000 cubic yards. 

Thus it will be seen that unforeseen additions to the works, the 
larger amount of land to be purchased which was necessary to avoid the 
heavy claims for severance, the increase in the price of labour and 
materials by twenty per cent., and the further interest on capital, have 
all contributed to raise the cost. On the other hand, the work has been 
most substantially executed, and will not therefore be so expensive to 
keep up as if the materials had been inferior. 

With regard to the supply of water, the Irwell has been in the 
past made the sewer of Manchester, and measures have been taken 
but tardily to exclude the sewage from the river, which is the main 
source of supply of the water in the docks. In the winter months, 
there are heavy floods which prevent.the pollution of the river from 
becoming a nuisance; but Salford has now completed a system of 
intercepting sewers, and has purified the sewage at works constructed 
at Mode Wheel, while the Corporation of Manchester have promised 
by next March to have the whole of the sewage of Manchester 
diverted from the canal and deposited on the silting beds below the 
locks. If necessity should arise, it will always be possible to pump 
pure water up from the lower sections into the Manchester Docks, to 
replace the water consumed in the locks. 

The Manchester Ship Canal must not be judged merely as a com- 
mercial enterprise, as Lord Rosebery would class it, when he refused 
to notify its completion to foreign countries. It was fostered in its 
early days and succoured in its difficulties by the Corporation of Man- 
chester, as the unanimous outcome of the desire of the community 
to obtain a cheaper carriage of goods and raw material so as to 
enable them to compete with India and the Continent more success- 
fully. The question, however, must be asked: ‘ Will it pay?’ Itis 
difficult to direct trade into new channels, but there is no doubt it 
will attract new trades, and eventually along its banks will be an 
unparalleled concentration of works transferred there on account of 
the economy of production, either in obtaining cheap coal or cheap 
salt (the base of all alkali products) and facilities of transport. 

c2 
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The canal is not, like the Suez or Corinth Canal, intended to 
shorten the route between two distant points, but to open a new port 
with greater attractions than any other, in consequence of its central 
position in the midst of a population estimated, within 50 miles, of 
5,000,000 and of 7,500,000, which is nearer to it than any other 
port. 

The object of the promoters is insured by the adoption of dock 
dues at Manchester, and rates on the Ship Canal, which are fixed by 
the Act of Parliament at one-half the rates and dues charged on 
the various descriptions of traffic, using the Liverpool Docks and the 
railways to Manchester. It is proposed, however, to let all ships in 
free from dues during the year 1894. 

Thus the saving effected in the transport of goods between Liver- 
pool and Manchester is seen by the following scale of charges : 


|Dock Dues at Liver-'Ship Canal Tolls anal 
|pool, Cartage and Rail Wharfage 
| 


Present Cost 


| Ss. § | . |, 

Cotton . ‘ ‘ ° 1 0 
Wool . ‘ ° ‘ of] : 0 
Sugar in casks and bags. of 0 
Butter in casks. ‘ . | : 0 
Eggs in cases . : : .] 3 0 

| Grain and flour. ; j { 0 
| Fruit (oranges) . . ‘ 2: 0 


The same proportion holds good, even in a greater degree, to 
other heavy goods, such as petroleum, timber, iron ore and machinery. 

The prospects of traffic as soon as the canal is opened are founded 
on the numerous applications for berths by the leading shipowners. 
The circulars issued by the leading cotton-spinners in Manchester 
and neighbourhood to their clients ; the desire of the fruit-brokers in 
Liverpool to hold weekly sales in the Manchester Docks ; the esta- 
blishment of foreign animal wharves in Manchester or Salford, 
promised by the Board of Agriculture under certain conditions ; the 
requirements of the timber and petroleum trade, which can be 
far better complied with at various points on the canal than at Liver- 
pool; the jute market will also be one of the most central in the 
kingdom. 

The London and North-Western, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and the Cheshire Lines are all preparing to connect their lines 
with the docks. At Partington coal port the coals from the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coalfields can be at once tipped into vessels 
along the side from convenient platforms and will supply a return 
cargo to outgoing vessels. Salt and alkali works are also in close 
proximity at Acton Grange and Widnes. The Potteries will have 
direct water communication with the Ship Canal through the North 
Staffordshire and the Bridgewater Canal. 

The consultative Committee went fully into the prospects of 
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traffic, and reported that a large amount of traffic would at once be 
secured, probably sufficient in the first year to pay the working 
expenses. The extent of trade, as wellas the population, has gradually 
increased since 1885 ; there is, therefore, no reason to expect that the 
traffic will be less than it was estimated in 1885. 

The experience of Rouen and Frankfort-on-the-Maine tends to 
confirm this fact, that sea-borne goods will go as far inland as they 
possibly can. 

The estimate of traffic on the Ship Canal within two years of its 
completion is founded upon evidence given in 1884 and subsequently 
by Mr. Marshall Stevens, which stood the test of criticism of railway 
opposition before Parliamentary Committees, and has been corrected, 
after communication with the merchants and traders up to the 
present time, as follows :-— 


Under the heads of Cotton, Corn, Sugar, Provisions, Fruit and 
Vegetables, Timber, Textiles, Machinery, the alpen is £ 
1,910,646 tons, giving a revenue of . ‘ ° 474,038 

Of Metals, Coals, Salts, &c., 1,348,276 tons, giving a revenue of 102,791 

Of other minor articles, 269,610 tons, giving a revenue of . 65,023 

Coast-wise traffic, including Manufactured Goods, Provisions 
from Ireland, Manufactures from Scotland, Wool, Tea, 
and Groceries from London, and other heavy goods, 

600,000 tons, giving a revenue of . ° . - 107,500 


Total revenue two years after the opening of the canal to 
Manchester . . ‘ . . ° ° ° - 749,352 


This, besides the revenue from the Bridgewater Canal (60,0001. ?), 
and not including 10 per cent. on dock porterage, would be sufficient 
to pay— 


£ 
4} per cent. on 5,000,000/. . ° ; . 225,000 


4 per cent. on Debentures. ‘ ‘ - 100,000 
5 per cent. on Preference shares ° . - 200,000 
3 per cent. on Ordinary shares . . i . . 120,000 
Working expenses. . ; ° ; - 105,000 


Total . ‘ ‘ . 745,000 


This may be a too sanguine‘ view to take, but the large population, 
seven anda half millions, must be fed, and the cheapest freight is always 
to that port where there is the best chance of a return cargo. It is 
the interest of the shareholders and the ratepayers of Manchester 
to make the canal a success ; a waterway is the most economical vehicle 
for heavy goods; there are no expenses for rolling stock or engines— 


Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 


The canal will also be. useful as an outlet to the working classes of 
a large manufacturing district, and from the excursions which have 


‘ The nominal cost of the Suez Canal was 18,000,000/.,, and in 1892 it paid 
18 per cent. 
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already taken place on the open section of the canal, it will be seen 
that trips down the canal will be a popular means of getting into 
fresh air, and a cheap water communication with Liverpool and the 
sea. Companies have been formed to run passenger steamers for 
that purpose, which will be able to take passengers not only to 
Liverpool, but direct to the Isle of Man and other places which 
are so popular in the summer months with Lancashire operatives, 

The scenery along the canal when once one has left the manu- 
facturing districts is not without a certain charm, and the views along 
the estuary of the Mersey, with the Cheshire hills in the background, 
formed the subject of the picture by Mr. B. W. Leader exhibited in the 
Academy of 1890. 

I have endeavoured to give a biief sketch of this great undertaking, 
which cannot be treated of exhaustively in a few pages. After six 
years’ uninterrupted work at high pressure, the canal, which it was 
said could not and would not be made, has been opened for traftic. 
If the commercial and industrial prosperity of England is not 
permanently shaken to its foundations by industrial strikes and the 
combinations of Trade-Unions, there is a great future before the canal, 
and it does not require much faith or imagination to foresee a large 
development of industrial enterprise on its banks. If it succeeds, it 
will be the commencement of a new era in canals. All the large 
commercial centres will demand an improved system of canals for 
the transit of heavy goods. Sheffield and Birmingham will be among 
the first. A uniform width and depth for the subsidiary canals should 
be enforced in future, so that there should be no transhipment of 
goods as at present from small barges to large flats. The whole 
subject might worthily occupy the attention of a Royal Commission, 
and save some of the heavy expenses which are now consequent on 
an isolated inquiry before a Parliamentary Committee. 


EGERTON OF TATTON. 


Deraits oF Locks in Cana 


Size of 


a 
Size of intermediate 
lock 


Size of Number and size of 
large lock i 


Name of locks small lock sluices 


feet 
| Eastham . ° 350 x 50 Two sluices, each 20 feet wide . 
Latchford ° 5 B 350 x 45 Three ,, »  30feet ,, 
| 350 x 45 Five ,, » 2s0feet ,, 
350 x 45 - Four ,, » 30 feet 
600 x 65 350 x 45 - Four ,, »  30feet , 


DIMENSIONS OF SuBSIDIARY LOOKS 


Weston Marsh lock . . «© «© «© «+ « 229 feet long by 42 feet 8 inches wide 
Weston Mersey lock . ° ° ° ° . ° 600 ,, ” 45 feet wide 
Bridgewater lock . ° ° ° * ‘ ‘ ° 400 ,, - 45 feet ,, 

Runcorn (Old Quay) . ° e ° ° ° ° 250 , 2 45 feet ,, 





THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS 


THESE are the days of strikes. No sooner is one happily closed than 
another, more serious it may be, and farther reaching in its effects, 
comes up for next consideration. A big trade strike is just ended ; 
another, of a totally different complexion, is fast approaching. Not 
every one possesses the power of reading sky signs aright, yet for months 
past very large and plain specimens have been on view. More than 
one of the public prints has beguiled this year’s autumn dulness by 
opening its columns to a majority of daughters, who have therein 
detailed their intimate and personal home grievances. They in their 
turn have been answered by a minority of mothers champing under 
the sense of the burning ingratitude, and more, the general un- 
seemliness of their offspring. With a frankness that would be in- 
decent were it not absolutely tragic both sets of combatants have 
exposed to a gaping audience their naked griefs and unveiled 
wrongs. As the controversy ended precisely where it began, in 
mere hot statement, no one was any the better, and not a few were 
considerably the worse. Neither did the question itself get any 
‘forrader’ towards solution. This was a large and vulgar sky 
‘ skeleton,’ but others, more subtle, yet to the full as significant, are 
not lacking. 

When an habitué of London Society, himself a keen observer of 
manners, is heard to remark that this question must be ripe, seeing 
the very large percentage of households where war, open or concealed, 
exists between mothers and daughters, it isserious. When a leading 
London doctor confides to a friend that he is much concerned by a 
new phenomenon in his practice, to wit, the frequent presence in his 
waiting-room of mothers broken down in body and perplexed in mind 
over ‘ difficulties’ with their grown-up daughters, and of daughters 
come to consult him privately whose nerves have ‘gone wrong’ 
because, as they put their case, they are not ‘understood’ nor 
‘ sympathised with’ by their mothers, this is significant indeed. The 
evil cannot be lightly laughed away as a passing trouble, to be 
speedily cured by marriage in the one case, and in the other— 
where the mothers’ inappropriate youthfulness is a chief disturb- 
ing cause—by the certain grip of relentless old age. For our own 
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part we believe the psychological moment has arrived in which 
to probe, to diagnose, and to prescribe for, the hidden disease. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of convenience, that the premisses 
above stated are correct, and that a case is so far proven. With 
whom does the fault lie? on whose shoulders should rest the main 
burden of responsibility for the dead-lock, if it exists as stated by 
these experts? In this latest strike we will call the mothers the 
employers, and the daughters the operatives. The capital of the em- 
ployers is here represented by a wide experience, which should carry 
in its train wisdom, far-reaching vision, and a balance of patient stay- 
ing power which ought never to be wholly drawn out. The operatives 
bring as their contribution to the carrying out of the existing social 
contract, youth, vitality, ‘ go,’ and the muscle strength that enables 
them to pick themselves up and go home after a deadly encounter, 
only a surface bruise or two the worse, whilst their elder and less 
supple opponent has possibly received wounds which, bleeding in- 
wardly, poison the joy of life at its purest source. 

For our own part we are prepared to state frankly at the out- 
set that, whilst admitting to the full the provocative nature, the 
egoism, the governing unreasonableness, which too often characterise 
the attitude of the daughters during the struggle for supremacy, 
everything in fact which goes to form that expressive yet inelegant 
word tiresome, we yet find ourselves ranged on the side of the younger 
generation. Let their case be first stated. They are young. They 
are vital. The springs of life, the thirst to taste its joys, run 
very strong in their veins. They desire ardently to try things on 
their own account. They long for the ‘ unexpected,’ not always the 
‘properly introduced,’ still less the ‘well accredited’ of that sage 
and prudent ambassador their mother. Far from them is the desire 
for things that are wrong in themselves. They have no unwhole- 
some hankering for forbidden fruit. Their individuality is at this 
moment the strongest—and the most inconvenient—thing about 
them. They pray passionately to be allowed to travel ever so short 
a way alone. Should an obstructive pebble lie in their path and 
threaten for a moment to upset their youthful equilibrium, they 
resent hotly the immediate application of the hand of a guardian to 
the small of their back. So have we seen a rebellious baby, just 
able to run, hit out impotently, but with deadly intent, at the over- 
conscientious nurse who stood by ready to ‘save’ it from that wholesome 
tumble provided by a wise nature as experience-lesson. Girls want to 
make their own minor mistakes and not to be strictly limited by 
unwritten law to producing feeble imitations of their mothers’ best 
copies. And why not, since mistakes have to be made? No one 
is worth a thought who has not made them, and he, or she, who has 
lost the capacity for their manufacture,as an occasional indulgence, 
is far on towards old age. To look upon trivial errors, whether of 
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speech, manner, or action, as anathema maranatha—and this is the 
real bogey of the good mother—is but to make complacent display 
of her own limited intelligence. Other and graver plaints has the 
daughter, plaints which perhaps she has never actually formulated, 
but of the existence of which she is intensely sub-conscious. Does 
uncongenial atmosphere go for nothing as a shaping influence ? 
What of the suffering of a girl on whom tricksy Nature, or some 
remote ancestress, has bestowed a romantic, gipsy-minded personality, 
and who finds herself in a well-ordered and accurately balanced 
entourage where this side of her—a side she can no more help than 
the colour of her hair or the shape of her nose—is conscientiously 
repressed, disapproved of, and ignored ? 

We have of late years elected to educate everybody, our daughters 
included. Girton and Newnham, the ‘halls,’ and all kinds of minor 
establishments of a like kind fill the land. ‘Higher Education,’ 
‘University Extension, are common form, whilst diplomas of profi- 
ciency—not, be it observed, of efficiency—are more plentiful than were 
blackberries last year. The attempt to open wide the doors one side 
the house, and to hermetically close them the other, is a trifle illogical, 
and no one but politicians anxious to buy votes and not eager to pay 
the full price, or women who demand heaven and earth at the same 
moment, would make suchanattempt. Wisely or foolishly—it is yet 
an open question—we have said that our daughters are to know. 
They, in their turn, insist that they shall be allowed the free use of 
the weapon with which we ourselves have furnished them. Are they 
to be blamed for this ? 

It is not so usual now as it was twenty years ago for the head of 
a middle-class household to cheerfully spend a thousand pounds or 
more on each boy’s training, first at a public school, then at a Uni- 
versity, to ‘fit him for taking his place in the world,’ whilst his 
daughters, were they many or few, had to put up with equal shares in 
the talents of one lady with the indulgence of occasional snap-shots 
at music and dancing masters. The injustice of his proceeding is, 
at this time of day, more visible to the naked eye, though we fear 
the practice is not altogether obsolete. For our own part we have no 
hesitation in saying that the girl who sees her brothers equipped for 
any professions they may choose, whilst she herself is confined to the 
single one of marriage, is a really ill-used person. Marriage is the 
best profession for a woman; we all know and acknowledge it; but, 
for obvious reasons, all women cannot enter its strait and narrow 
gate. When the moment comes in which the daughter sees clearly 
that success for her, if it comes at all, must come on other lines, and 
that the sense of modest achievement alone gives zest and fire to life, 
can it be gainsaid that if she then goes to her father and says, 
‘ Give me a portion, a fraction of what you have laid out on Dick and 
Tom, to enable me to make my experiment, to try to do my little 
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bit of world’s work,’ and he refuses her on the score that a woman’s 
place is entirely at home till she is called higher by a husband, she 
has a very real grievance indeed ? 

So far, and it is a long way, in their plea for a larger liberty, not 
license—the liberty that claims the right to be an individual as well 
as a daughter—we are entirely with the girls in their revolt. Justice, 
however, now demands that the mirror should be presented to them 
with a stern command that they do take a long look therein. 
It will not be a beautiful vision that will meet their gaze. For 
inner barrenness of spirit, manifesting itself in ugly outside action, 
few things can match the ruthless young daughter pulling her own 
way against her mother, and generally getting it too. She is, by 
reason of her youth, perfectly insensible to, absolutely regardless of, 
the agony she is causing and the wounds she is inflicting. For the 
time being she presents to the observer a.curious mental compound 
of which the fundamental basis is egoism. Such imagination as she 
possesses is so self-centred, its light so turned on the point she 
desires either to secure or to avoid, that it stands her in no stead at 
all as an illuminator of her own or other people’s conduct. During 
this state she distinctly becomes that hideous product, a non-human 
thing, governed only by its own innate stubbornness (this a quality, 
by the way, too often pinnacle-placed by women of all ages, who 
christen it firmness, and then chant secret psalms in its honour). This 
is indeed a parlous state,*and the animating spirit possessing her for 
the time being is not to be exorcised save by prayer and fasting. It 
may be that the true vision of herself is withheld from her for many 
along day, but it comes at last, possibly when the little drama is 
repeated—with this little difference, that she now fills the other role. 
For time always calls to a reckoning. Accounts in that book are 
never crossed off unpaid, and it is only the fool who says in his 
heart, ‘ For me there is no judgment-day.’ 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE MOTHERS 





Ce west que le premier pas qui coiite is a fiction familiar to 
most of us. We have often found, to our cost, that bad as was 
the first step, those that come after were a hundred-fold darker 
and more slippery. So will it be with the New Strike. ‘ Flags 
are Flying,’ Bjérnson’s title, becomes now very apt. The tom- 
tom is heard at the street-corners calling out the younger levies, who 
answer in glad haste; whilst far away in upper chambers sit the legi- 
timate rulers of the rebels in deep consultation—anxious, waiting, 
determined. No wonder they wear a care-lined air. For in their 
souls they know full well that whatever the results may be—whoever 
stands or whoever falls—the responsibility of the situation is their 
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own. A little more magnanimity, a larger sense of the rights of the 
individual, although the individual in question be that sacred pro- 
duct their own daughter, a little more of that most difficult of all 
forms of altruism, the tucking-in of their own skirts to make room 
for the new-comers, and the present dead-lock would never have arisen 
at all. Thisis their burden, and a pretty heavy oneit proves. They 
would not be the mothers of their own daughters if they were 
deficient in stubbornness. Watch them as they sit round the table 
with tightened lips and mouths that have a comic resemblance to the 
steel-clasped bag of our youth—how viciously it used to snap !—note 
the angry sparkle in their eyes, and then marvel at the thought that 
in spite of all the outward show of righteous wrath these women 
are in their hearts enduring the torture of remorse for neglected 
opportunities and wasted chances. 

Can it be denied that mothers are oftentimes mortally stupid ? 
Their intentions are, indeed, excellent, but only to suppiy another 
illustration of the proverb. For stupid it is not to recognise facts and 
tendencies, which, after all, are but facts in their first stage; still 
more stupid is it when to ignore them is no longer possible, not to 
admit their consideration frankly, and to let conduct be guided, nay, 
altered thereby. Principles make excellent consulting physicians, 
but it would fare ill with many of us in the affairs of life were we 
to be deprived of those useful general practitioners, tact and 
‘expediency. Let mothers, especially ‘good’ mothers, practise in 
secret the art of contemplating their daughters as part of a vast 
‘collective’ youth, and not as highly specialised young females on 
whom no wind is to blow roughly, whose ears are to be stuffed with 
medicated cotton-wool, and whose sight is to be ever safeguarded by 
good substantial blinkers well tied on by the prudent parent. Let 
us again protect ourselves by repeating that we are not writing of 
girls in their teens, but of women turned twenty. With sons this 
course has to be taken, as every mother of sons knows. Often the 
lesson is bitter and hard, but the wiser and more catholic the woman, 
the quicker she will be in mastering it. Her best-loved son must 
have his wanderjahre. She cannot hold him baek. She can only 
gaze after his retreating form from the watch-tower of her love; too 
often he departs with never a backward glance at her. But in her 
heart a silent witness speaketh, telling her to have patience, for he 
will return in the end. Why not allow the possibility that nice 
girls, well-disposed girls, may also desire a mild sort of wanderjahre 
period, during which they, too, want not to break fences, but to get 
occasional glimpses of the. landscape beyond the family domain ? 
Blunders not a few they may make, but not of the kind that need 
be counted with. The far-seeing mother will consent to sit a quiet and 
smiling spectator when her daughter ventures on small, or even com- 
paratively big, socialexperiments. She will not employ her leisure 
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moments in crushing every troublesome symptom of individuality, 
nor in flat-ironing the surface creases that may from time to time 
appear. She will be slow to blame and quick to praise. A saving 
sense of humour, if the gods have smiled at her birth, will help her 
greatly, for we do not for a moment pretend that this will be the 
happiest or most careless period of the mother’s reign. But if she 
has made a friend of her girl in childhood—and it is vain to think this 
can be done later on— nothing will really come between them. Yet, 
after all, in any collision between them, her suffering is a hundred 
times acuter than that of her daughter, for, unfortunately, women are 
addicted to feeling more and not less as they grow older, and if, as 
has been well said, in every contest only one of the combatants is 
booted and spurred, it must be admitted that more often than not 
these advantages remain with the daughter. 

Once, a mother, Celtic and nervous edged, suffering from friction 
with her elder daughter, Saxon and stolid, addressed herself in her 
tribulation to the sage of the household, who happened in this 
instance to be its youngest member, aged fourteen. ‘ Mother,’ said 
the child, after listening sympathetically to the plaint, ‘do you think 
you love Mary quite enough? She needs loving.’ Thus out of the 
mouth of the babe and suckling dropped the word of truth which fur- 
nishes a key to part, though by no means to the whole, of the situation. 

So much for the lighter aspects; when we come to the other and 
graver side, it is, we fear, a serious indictment that many mothers 
have to meet. We would ask them what have been the methods they 
have chosen by which to rear and train their difficult young? How 
much personal time, personal influence, and personal effort have they 
expended on the task during the critical years which lie between ten 
and seventeen—the only moulding time in a girl’s life? Would 
thirty hours a week cover it? Wouldtwenty? Wouldten? Have 
they not rather—we write of the majority—selected from the very 
moment of birth the very best outside help they could obtain, begin- 
ning with the certificated wet-nurse and ending with the diplomaed 
lady who, for a hundred a year, undertakes the herculean task of 
administering tongues and social wisdom in equal doses to her charges, 
the mothers themselves falling the while into the sin that most 
easily besets them—namely, that of overlooking the work instead of 
bearing a hand in it ? 

When, if ever, did real friendship between them and their daugh- 
ters begin? What are the guiding principles of conduct they have 
been careful to instil—no, to get instilled—into them during the few 
years when alone the process is easy of accomplishment ? And, lastly, 
in every conflict of opinion that may have arisen since, what has been 
the true motive at the back which underlies their disapprobation 
and commands both the quantity and the quality of their frowns? 
The moment has come for.the secrets of the maternal heart to be 
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disclosed. Is it not true that the marriage ‘ ring’ is the governing 
authority which the mothers acknowledge and obey, although not 
for a moment will they admit it? The things that make or mar 
a girl’s chances there are the mother’s realities. We believe that 
the mother we describe would prefer her daughter to steal spoons (she 
would carefully return them next morning) to her committing any 
social misdemeanour, of no moment whatever, which should militate 
against these chances. To take anexample. A girl wants exceedingly 
to hear Chevalier sing. This innocent desire can only, we will sup- 
pose, be gratified by a visit to a music-hall in charge of a brother. 
Now music-halls are not ‘nice’ places—a nice girl, ¢.e. a promising 
candidate in the marriage market, must on no account be seen in 
one. The domestic fiat is pronounced; the girl rages inwardly 
over the shams that govern her life. There is her sister, only 
a year or two older, who married but a few months ago—she is free 
to visit a music-hall with her husband and friends. ‘Where is 
truth ?’ cries the girl. 

When it comes to actual marriage—we feel we are here on very 
delicate ground, but forward we must go—the mother we describe 
makes but one inquiry, after ways and means are satisfactorily 
established. Is the man free now from entanglements of any kind, 
and can he be depended upon to remain so? Of the girl’s passionate 
ideals, of her hot burning heart, of the purity she brings as a flame 
to the altar—for, in spite of the sound of laughter in the air, we 
maintain that to many a girl marriage is still a sacrament—the 
mother recks not at all. Her ‘knowledge of the world’ enables her 
to assure her daughter that ‘ Mr. Jones will make a good and “ depend- 
able” husband.’ Is it too much to say that many mothers would be 
exceedingly shocked if their daughter came to them saying she 
would like to be assured that the man she was about to marry had 
no ‘past’ to bury? And yet here the girl’s instinct is surely a right 
one, for if the ‘burying of the past’ means the putting aside a 
woman who has faithfully filled the place of wife and mother for 
many years, that girl is not far wrong who feels that, under these 
conditions, she is after all but the lawful mistress, the other remain- 
ing the unlawful wife. Not so very long ago a mother anxious to 
secure the best parti of many seasons achieved at last this signal 
triumph, and bore him triumphantly away for her daughter from a 
horde of angry rivals. At the close of the interview which took place 
between her gratified self and the half-indifferent son-in-law-to-be he 
remarked carelessly, ‘ Well, you had better take ’s, mentioning 
the name of a legal expert, ‘opinion as to whether I am free or 
not,’ which the lady did, her daughter lending no unwilling hand. 
Together they sought the gentleman of the long robe, and being 
satisfied that the thing was sufficiently ‘ safe,’ the wedding came off. 
(Admission to the church was by ticket only, lest unwelcome and 
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uninvited guests should present themselves.) It is almost a satisfac- 
tion to remember that the last stage of that marriage was even worse 
than the first. Repulsive as this story is, it is true. 

Not a little curious is it that the mothers who so carefully shield 
their daughters from the faintest breath of adverse criticism before 
marriage appear to be absolutely indifferent to what is said openly 
of these same daughters when marriage has set them free. Is this a 
reality, or is it a monstrous unreality, leading to every kind of social 
hypocrisy? On all sides we are told that society, both at the top and 
at the bottom, is rotten to its core. These are the factors that go to 
produce such rottenness. It has been suggested that nothing but a 
clean sweep of it can purify the stable, and that a boat should be 
started, say, every Wednesday morning from Tilbury Dock, bearing 
one week its load of West-End loungers, and the next a like load 
of East-End loafers, the cargo to be discharged in mid-ocean. So 
would the ‘impossible’ elements of our civilisation be happily dis- 
posed of, ‘scum’ and ‘ dregs’ alike, and the way at last left clear for 
the onward march of the resolute and the purposeful of all classes. 
Over-population being the problem of the hour, this experiment might 
be worth the trying. 

Salvation comes from within always and everywhere. Since 
the capitalists have failed them, the operatives must work out their 
own. Then perhaps shall we have the woman of to-morrow, pure 
of heart and fearless of speech, who demands of herself and of every 
one else, not a flimsy and superficial ‘ correctness,’ but that inward 
sincerity which enables her both to say and to hear, ‘I have erred,’ 
with equanimity. Of this woman it will truly be said, Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for God-like possibilities will be plain to her clear 
vision, not only in the suffering pavement-dweller, but, far harder 
still, in the lady of high place, set with every outward circumstance 
of prosperity, who decorates herself with lovers as lightly as with the 
diamonds in her hair. 

We are told that, in view of the threatened ‘ Union of Daughters,’ 
‘mothers’ meetings’ will shortly be organised not only in Mayfair 
and Belgravia, but throughout the provinces. We shonld like to 
suggest the following as test questions to be set at each meeting. 
On their right answering would, to our mind, depend the placing of 
each individual mother on the alternative ‘ wise’ or ‘ foolish’ list. 

(1) Give an example of a possible difference of opinion between 
mother and daughter, and state the line of least resistance you would 
be prepared to adopt. 

(2) If your daughter, turned twenty years of age, should desire 
to pursue an acquaintance which you, from instinctive or sentimental 
reasons (reasons which might be absolutely just), did not consider a 
valuable one for her, would you, or would you not, make it difficult 
for her to try its value for herself? 
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But all these well-meant efforts may fail, and, as in other strikes, 
a Board of Conciliation may be the only way of meeting the difficulty. 
Delegates from both camps will doubtless be eager to attend. But 
where is the President to come from who will be acceptable to both 
camps? Would Mr. Gladstone crown the glories of his long life by 
accomplishing this Union of Hearts as his final public act? Or, 
failing him, would the Archbishop of Canterbury (in his robes), and 
carrying Dodo of Lambeth as text-book, undertake the task ? 

One word more. As during the late coal strike entire districts in 
the midlands remained wholly unaffected by it, work going forward 
continuously the while, and the harmonious understanding between 
masters and men remaining unbroken, so in what we have fancifully 
called the New Strike, we are thankfully aware that there are whole 
strata of society in which no difficulty has arisen nor, in all probability, 
ever will arise. Such a state of things is only to be reached by the 
mothers recognising betimes that loyal friendship is the only lasting 
basis for this as for all other human relationships. There lies the root 


of the matter. Not of the happy households where this truth obtains 
are these pages written. 


B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. 
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SANITARY INSURANCE: A SCHEME 


‘ THousanps of deaths annually result from diseases which are in the 
most absolute sense preventible.’ 

It frequently happens that the first intimation of a sanitary 
defect in a house is an outbreak of ‘preventible’ disease, or one of 
those infectious maladies classed under the generic term ‘ zymotic,’ 
such as diphtheria or typhoid fever. It is an acknowledged fact that 
people are living at the present day in habitations whose condition 
of healthiness is only tested by the sudden advent of an infectious 
disease, and it is equally true that a house is usually considered 
healthy until found unhealthy. The last statement may be open to 
criticism or contradiction by a class of the community. This class, 
however, is not representative, and is composed for the most part of 
the wealthy, who may carefully select their dwellings. We may 
safely assert that the time has not arrived in this country, or any 
other, when sanitary surroundings are a sine qua non with the 
masses; and the majority are only induced to inquire into such 
matters after serious illness has occurred, or the doctor has pointed 
out some insanitary condition. 

Recognising the reality of this, and with some knowledge of the 
havoc and destruction daily being caused by preventible disease, it 
has occurred to me to lay before the public a suggestion for a pro- 
tective sanitary scheme. 

It is as well for*us to inquire what existing protection and 
assurance have the public at the present time against insanitary 
dwellings and surroundings? It will at once be said, Is not the 
‘ Health Department’ a prominent feature with all our municipalities ? 
Are not our Local Boards doing most excellent work, supported by 
County Councils? Have we not at the head of all our Local Govern- 
ment Board, always ready to enforce the law, advise on serious 
questions, and settle all difficulties? We have all these, and in 
addition, for the sanitary sake of our people, we have springing 
up in our midst sanitary associations, supplying inspectors at a 
moment’s notice ; many Universities with departments for the study 
of hygiene and laboratories for bacteriological research ; nearly every 
town with its courses of lectures on the subject, and every district with 
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its body of medical officers, forming themselves into branches of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health: then those noble institutions, 
the British Institute of Public Health and the Sanitary Institute ; and 
one may add, the British Medical Association itself, always ready to 
sympathise with all that pertains to sanitary science. 

It is marvellous, handicapped as we have been, comparing our 
advantages for research with those accorded investigators of other 
States, what grand results have been achieved by our workers in 
State medicine. But the question arises, Are the public sufficiently 
protected by all this? And presuming the duties of all officials to 
be faithfully and intelligently performed, are people satisfied? Are 
the various sanitary associations existing at present satisfying the 
prudent tenant? So long as disease has to step in and settle the 
question of our dwellings’ sanitation, there can only be one answer to 
these interrogations. 

Let us first discuss the question of the tenant’s protection. 

Mr. A., a prosperous draper, with a family of young children, 
elects to lease a house in a presumably healthy suburban district ; he 
himself is quite ignorant of sanitary matters, but is naturally anxious 
to be on the safe side; consequently, as soon as he has taken posses- 
sion, communicates with the sanitary authority of the district, asking 
for an inspection. He is surprised to find that, as he cannot com- 
plain of any nuisance, the services of the Board’s officials are not at 
his disposal. He is next advised to call in a sanitary engineer, who 
may or may not be associated with some sanitary association, to make 
an examination of the premises. This time he is successful; he is 
satisfied with the report, pays his fee, brings his family from town, 
where they have always enjoyed good health, and settles down at his 
new fireside with an intense feeling of relief and satisfaction. Six 
months elapse without anything arising to disturb his peace of mind, 
when suddenly one of his children complains of a sore throat; the 
doctor is sent for, and, to the horror of the parent, the patient is 
declared to be suffering from diphtheria. The doctor now ‘notifies’ 
the Local Board of Health, and the main drain of the house, on being 
carefully tested by the officials, is found faulty—cracked by the 
sinking of one of the walls of the house, or one of the joints under- 
ground has been badly cemented. A further examination reveals 
the fact that the earth in the immediate vicinity is sewage-soaked. 

Again, Mr. B. has been residing in his own house four years. The 
pavement at the side of the house over the situation of the main 
drain becoming cracked and out of order, he took the opportunity of 
having the drain exposed, and, to his surprise, a large leakage in 
one of the joints was found ; previous to this he had not the smallest 
suspicion of a defect. He chose a new length of drain-piping, and 
saw the workmen place it in position, and, as he then thought, 


adjust it in its situation permanently. He trusted the man who had 
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undertaken the job, and felt confident that it would be finished 
satisfactorily, more especially as one of the officials of the sanitary 
authority was supervising the work. Some months elapsed, when 
the cellar became very damp, and filthy water collected in pools on 
the floor. The drain was again exposed, and on inspection the new 
length of piping was not there! Imagine the dismay of Mr. B.! An 
old cracked one, with a piece of flower-pot and slate packed against 
the hole, had been substituted. Here there was free leakage. When 
Mr. B.’s back had been turned at the first exploration, the crafty 
villain of a workman had taken the sound length away for his own 
purposes. This is no place to suggest what the appropriate punish- 
ment for such an outrage should be; I can only say calmly that I 
have very good reason for believing that this means of manslaughter 
is not so very uncommon. 

The intention of this paper is not to relate interesting and per- 
haps tragic episodes on sanitary incidents ; it is only too well known 
by all who have paid any attention to the subject that such instances 
could be multiplied ; I have adduced these two examples for purposes 
of my own. 

Let us turn first to the case of Mr. A. The plan that I shall 
presently suggest certainly will have the effect of teaching such 
occupiers that in the absence of a definite nuisance the local sanitary 
authority has no right to examine their houses and drains. The 
sanitary engineer was at the disposal of our first unfortunate tenant ; 
the report obtained from him to the effect that the house was in a 
good sanitary condition, inside and outside, quite justified Mr. A. in 
bringing his family into the house, and the sad sequel throws no 
reflection on the engineer; the fact is that, had the drain been 
tested some months after the first report, the dangerous state of 
things would, in all probability, have been ascertained, and this 
horrible scourge absolutely prevented. 

With reference to our second example: it was undoubtedly an 
accident that attracted the attention of Mr. B. to his drains, and 
what was then found should have been ascertained by means of the 
ordinary test applied at any time. The work, too, of the dishonest 
bricklayer should have been tested soon after its completion. I am 
obliged to admit that the above instances are not fictitious, but are 
both absolutely true occurrences, with the omission, for the sake of 
my readers, of much disagreeable detail. From what has been said, 
at least, this most important lesson to householders is evident—that 
in the vast majority of houses, as at present constructed, mischief 
may be brewing at any moment—mischief, too, which frequently has 
a sad and fatal termination. 

There already exist in this country various sanitary associations 
whose chief function it is to examine property and report thereon ; 
also additional inspections may be granted from time to time, where 
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specially arranged. These institutions are doing most admirable 
work in their way, and they rightly have the patronage of many who 
dwell in high places. I would not fur one moment disparage them, 
for they all seem to have gone about the same length in their ideas 
‘of sanitary reform, and so far have, beyond all doubt, assisted in 
furnishing skilled advice where existing. conditions prevented the 
rural or urban sanitary authority from stepping in. My contention 
is that these existing protective associations, whilst carrying on un- 
doubtedly good work, have not got at the root of the matter. It may 
be asked, Is not one annual examination of property sufficient to insure 
its being kept in repair, and if the proper tests are applied at these 
visitations by the officials, is not this enough to satisfy all sanitary 
requirements? Certainly not. One may be charged with holding 
too pessimistic views respecting the condition of property generally. 
I know that much property has been built during the past twelve 
years (possibly some special erections previous to this) that is abso- 
ljutely pure from a sanitary standpoint; I am also equally certain that 
much has been inhabited for the first time during this period 
that was nothing more or less than a hotbed to breed disease and 
death. 

Regarding the property that has been standing for twenty or 
thirty years, inspections with necessary testing should be scrupu- 
lously conducted three or four times yearly. I have said the present 
associations do not go far enough; that their advice and inspection 
are excellent, but that such functions in the majority of instances do 
not grapple at all with the fons et origo mali. It is well known that 
these societies will not undertake to execute any work whatever. 
The reasons for this are obvious, the chief being that legal responsi- 
bilities may be involved, and that tradesmen may be interfered with. 
I will take occasion later on to show that there really need be no 
difficulty as regards the first—the legal question ; and as for the 
other excuse given by some associations, which embodies the idea of 
conscientiously looking after the interest of the sanitary tradesmen, 
the less said about it the better. Ican only add regarding this that 
any movement at all likely to educate them surely should be en- 
couraged. We must admit that much has been done of late in the 
movement of the ‘ registration of plumbers’ to increase the facilities 
for the education of these craftsmen. When it became an acknow- 
ledged fact that from considerations of public health some guarantee 
as to qualification should be produced by the plumber, no time was 
lost in establishing throughout the country ‘registration centres,’ 
acting in conjunction with, and immediately under the supervision 
of, the ‘ Worshipful Company of Plumbers’ of London. This move- 
ment has done great good. Among other considerations it is a truly 
protective measure to the plumbing trade, and it cannot fail to ele- 
vate the position of the craft, and develop an interest in good work 
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that must lead to a higher and sound education. The register for 
plumbers was opened by the Company at the Guildhall, London, on 
the 1st of March 1886. It is not out of place to notice this subject 
here, inasmuch as the history of this movement has already plainly 
shown that where opportunities of obtaining both practical and 
technical knowledge have been afforded, journeymen and master 
plumbers have gladly embraced them ; consequently we have already 
in many districts a long list of those who are dignified by the letters 
‘R.P.’ (Registered Plumber) after their name; and as one interested 
in the examination of these men, I can confidently say that none but 
those qualified receive their certificates, and that in the district of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales the percentage of rejections 
is very large, frequently over 50 per cent., and it must be borne in 
mind that all these candidates have been putting your drains in 
good order, and that they continue to do so. It is high time the 
public were instructed in this matter; the unregistered, both in 
plumbing and medicine, may practise on a germwise nineteenth- 
century public. From what has been said it might be supposed that 
one had to deal only with an evil condition of things arising subse- 
quently to the local sanitary authority’s supervision ; in other words, 
are we totake for granted that because a structure has been erected 
under the eye of a sanitary board’s official, and classed by him, it 
necessarily is placed beyond reproach? I fear a negative reply must 
be given. Sanitary science, in this country at all events, has during 
the past few years been advancing very rapidly, and many districts 
by accepting and putting in force various recent Sanitary Acts, as 
well as adopting the ‘ model bye-laws’ prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, have strengthened their position most materially, and 
as a rule where this has prevailed the officials are also of high stand- 
ing; but at the same time we must shamefully acknowledge, as Mr. 
Ernest Hart ably pointed out at a meeting at the Mansion House a 
short time since, that there still exist officials as inspectors of nui- 
sances in some districts who at the time of their appointment were 
absolutely ignorant of even the rudiments of sanitation. 

It is distressing to contemplate that even yet in some localities 
other considerations than specific ability in the candidate are all 
powerful. Now that the Sanitary Institute and the British Institute 
of Public Health have seriously taken up the matter of the better 
education and examination of nuisance inspectors, we shall have all 
the more important posts, at least, filled by men of undoubted stand- 
ing ; but it is to be sincerely hoped in this branch, as well as in some 
other departments, a sound preliminary education will be insisted 
on in the future. It must be conceded that much property exists 
in the erection of which the ‘ bye-laws’ have only barely been com- 
plied with, and it happens that defects readily occur in such property 
frequently soon after its completion. 
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Having thus hurriedly glanced at some of the points that bear 
more or less directly on the subject of this paper, I must proceed to 
discuss the salient items which formulate an advanced scheme for 
sanitary protection and insurance. 

It is proposed that any city or district may organise for itself a 
sanitary protective and insurance association, founded for the purpose 
of providing the public with a source of protection against insanitary 
dwellings and surroundings, and a medium for supplying sanitary 
advice and knowledge. The definite objects would be :— 

1. To examine into the sanitary condition of any building 
previous to tenancy, or after, and of affording skilled advice on 
sanitary matters or appliances, either on existing premises or on the 
plans of proposed arrangements of new buildings. 

2. To issue certificates respecting the sanitary condition of 
dwelling-houses and buildings. 

3. To provide the means by which a cleanly and wholesome state 
of the sanitary arrangements of a house would be maintained. 

4. The sanitary registration of dwellings. 

5. The insurance of buildings against a defective sanitary condi- 
tion. 

Nos. 1 and 2 may be considered together. Under this heading 
we have nothing very original, excepting that the terms mentioned 
in No. 1 would be very comprehensive, and would, no doubt, prove 
most useful to builders. The certificates could be issued to either 
tenant or owner, but whether a house-was occupied or unoccupied, 
a permit from the owner should be obtained in every case before 
any steps were taken. The certificates would be issued where the 
sanitary arrangements and conditions of the building were beyond 
reproach when the examination and tests were applied, and these 
certificates might be renewed from time to time. When required, 
a report would be submitted embodying, when necessary, any 
alterations or amendments by the officials (medical officer and 
surveyor), and the work could be done by the association or not, 
but supervision by the officials would be a sine qué non where the 
dwelling was registered in the association’s books. 

3. The tenant should not be surprised to learn that much respon- 
sibility rests with him as regards the cleanliness and sanitary state of 
house sinks and yard gullies, and very frequently the carelessness of 
a servant leads to some very serious drainage defect, and its baneful 
result on the health of the inmates. It is often found that a want 
of care in these matters entails on the landlord unnecessary expense 
and trouble, and is likely to unfit his mind for the consideration of 
demands more just and even more urgent. One of the objects of 
such an association would be to provide the means whereby all 
the sanitary arrangements should be kept wholesome, house drains 
frequently flushed, gullies regularly cleared out, and all refuse 
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removed. By such an undertaking the landlord will be relieved of 
needless worry, and the tenant could rest secure as far as these 
matters were concerned. I would venture to predict that under this 
heading the association would find many inquirers. A neglected 
house drain may be the starting-point of serious damage to the 
house itself, and may only make itself apparent when serious illness 
suggests the source of infection. ‘No city, so far as science may be 
trusted, can deserve immunity from epidemic disease except by 
making absolute cleanliness the first law of its existence.’ 

4, It would probably be found expedient that a complete register, 
embodying all house details, should be kept; this register would 
include under its head three divisions : 

(a) Full particulars of every house inspected. 

(6) Houses on the books of the association for periodical inspec- 
tion and keeping wholesome. 

(c) Houses proved to be in perfect sanitary condition. 

It would serve both for the information of those whose property 
was under protection or insurance, and also for the guidance and con- 
venience of the association itself. There would undoubtedly be a 
danger in extending this portion of the scheme to the extent of 
furnishing the public generally with information respecting the 
sanitary state of dwellings or buildings. I could not suggest any 
further development of this side of the subject at present ; it would 
be left for legal minds, if thought judicious. To my mind, however, 
it is highly desirable to formulate some form of classification at 
least for dwellings. A shipping community should be the first to 
grasp the full import and meaning of this. 

5. The insurance of buildings against a defective sanitary con- 
dition. It is pretty well acknowledged that the general principle of 
insurance as applied to life, accident, and fire, and even burglary, is 
good. The question of sanitary insurance has not as yet received 
that share of consideration that I think it deserves. Is it because it 
is of less importance than other schemes of insurance, or that accidents 
arising from drainage defects are infrequent? We all agree that 
such accidents are only too common, and if in the minds of those, 
if there are such, who have carefully gone into this subject, there 
exists an idea that the obstacles to this section of the scheme exceed 
its importance, I can only say that I believe such difficulties have 
been exaggerated. 

The dwelling is to be insured against an insanitary condition ; 
this means that it is to be kept in sanitary repair by the association, 
in consideration of an annual premium paid by owner, tenant, or 
both. This, of course, involves actual work, and may strike some at 
the outset as comprising a too serious risk or responsibility. Let us 
see. In order that any property should be accepted by the associa- 
tion as a risk, it would be subjected to a stringent examination, by 
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both engineer and medical officer. Before this inspection could be 
made, a written permit must be obtained from the owner, whether 
the property was occupied or not. The report with full details should 
then be submitted to the members of council, who, with all the facts 
before them, assisted by the advice of their officials, would determine 
on an acceptance or rejection, as the case might warrant. Once the 
dwelling was insured, it would be the duty of the association to see 
that it was kept in a healthy condition. It is obvious that such a 
house would be subjected to frequent inspections and minor defects 
at once corrected ; it is also evident that all work would be performed 
by skilled and trustworthy workmen. 

This insurance would not undertake to indemnify in case of illness 
attributable to insanitary conditions, for it will be readily seen how 
exorbitant claims might arise. The question of undertaking work at 
all may be deemed unwise; I do not for a moment think so. First, 
the percentage of property so insured would be rather small, as only 
first-class risks would be accepted, the primary inspection and exami- 
nation would be most searching, and there would be no danger here 
of a builder introducing his houses with a view of having them kept 
in repair. There is only a small proportion of property being erected 
at present, and passed by the best sanitary authorities, that I should 
consider a ‘fair risk’ for such an insurance. At the same time I 
know of many streets of houses and public buildings that such an 
insurance society could safely take under its protection, and I am 
equally confident that there are many districts where the householders 
of suitable property would gladly insure. 

There would no doubt be a percentage of builders who, at first 
sight, might stand aloof with the idea that their occupation and 
interests were being tampered with ; that their own criterion of sani- 
tary conditions was quite good enough; that some new-fashioned 
appliance might be demanded, or some whimsical official would throw 
discredit on their property. It is also possible that an owner might 
refuse to enter one section of his property, which was found sound, 
on the books of the association, because he owned much besides that 
was disreputably bad. I think one may safely assert that no thought- 
ful man, or one at all mindful of the best interests of the community, 
would seriously urge such objections ; still it is wise, even here, to 
briefly call attention to the several aspects of so important a question. 
I need only add, with reference to this and other minor objections or 
difficulties, that I believe with care they would be comparatively easy 
of settlement and solution. Nothing would be more vain than to 
suppose that in a movement of this kind, involving so many interests 
and embracing so many considerations, medical and legal, the task of 
organisation and manipulation of details would not require the most 
studious care. 

From what classes would the society derive support at the outset ? 
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or what sections of the public would at once seriously consider the 
advisability of sheltering themselves under its protection? I cannot 
here go into the whole question in detail, but speaking generally, I 
would predict great support from those residing in their own houses ; 
from those having a tenancy of a year or longer; from many builders 
who, although their houses had satisfied the local sanitary authority, 
would be anxious to possess a special certificate ; from owners of an 
entire street or block of buildings, which might be taken on special 
terms. 

It must be understood that, however much a householder would 
be benefited by adopting the advantages of the scheme in its entirety, 
it is to be expected that opinions would, at the outset at least, be at 
variance respecting some of the proposed objects or functions. There 
are people quite satisfied in their own minds as to the conditions of 
their drains, who would be glad to assure under the clause which 
deals only with a guarantee as to keeping the premises wholesome. 
Such could be allowed to make their contract for this alone. Others, 
again, while undertaking to give their own personal attention to their 
gullies, &c., would favour an arrangement with the company to have 
frequent and periodical examinations of their main drains, and correc- 
tion if necessary of defects found. When I say frequent examinations 
I mean three times yearly at least ; the frequency would depend upon 
| the class of property to some extent. Builders and landlords ought 
} to favour the scheme, (1) because they would have an opportunity 
| 


of having their property certificated and registered; (2) they would 
be free from petty annoyances, and frequent demands from tenants 
on account of insanitary conditions arising from faulty traps, house 
drains, &c., these having been caused very frequently through the 
carelessness and extravagance of house servants; (3) where the 
property was of such a high order as to warrant its acceptance by the 
association as an insurance risk, the owner would practically be rid 
of all responsibility. It is within the reach of every intelligent person 
to ascertain the statistics bearing on preventible disease, and therefore 
it is not my intention to include death and zymotic rates in this 
paper. It should be more generally known, however, that the 80,000 
deaths that occur annually in England and Wales from such diseases 
do not, in any adequate degree, represent the amount of preventible 
sickness, and consequent distress and misery, broadcast in the land. 
There can be no doubt that drainage defects and faulty surroundings 
favour the development of typhoid-fever, diphtheria, erysipelas, and 
many conditions of ill-health not to be classed specifically. There is 
one form of so-called scarlatina that I have little doubt is essentially 
a ‘drain-fever.’ It is often found associated with diphtheria, and 
they both love to flourish where defective drains exist. Not infre- 
quently diphtheria is the forerunner of an outbreak of scarlet-fever 
in the same house, the same cause having probably originated both. 
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I need scarcely emphasise the importance of cleanly surroundings, 
when the possible occurrence of a scourge like cholera is considered, 
We have no right to wait for a panic to show us our duty, though 
only too often we are obliged to plead guilty in this respect. 

In this country we are justly proud of our complete organisations 
for carrying into effect isolation, disinfection, and hospital accommo- 
dation, and it is well that we should be armed to meet the foe; but 
are there not some of us, even interested in public health, who seem 
to forget the old threadbare axiom, ‘ Prevention is better than cure ’? 
Yes, isolation and disinfection prevent further mischief in many 
instances, but their usefulness, however valuable, is only called for 
when disease, and even death, has suggested a simple duty neglected. 
These things will not be understood ina moment. Sanitary science 
has been advancing at such a rate that we have hardly had time to 
digest the rudiments. 

After years of patient searching we have found the bacillus under 
the microscope, and many of us have hardly considered his presence 
in myriads under our very feet. The task is not sufficiently im- 
portant or interesting. When we are forced to direct our attention to 
the conditions in which the morbific microbe abounds, we reluctantly 
do so, often with the assistance of unqualified officials. We know 
where the microbe lives and how he lives by means of ‘ the experi- 
ments which accident does for us,’ and we should by this time have 


some knowledge * how to prevent having first learned exactly how to 
cause.’ 


It is such an established fact that polluted water is the carrier of 
disease, that were it not that its importance bears so distinctly on 
our subject, one might forbear to introduce it. The two diseases 
which are most frequently associated with an impure water supply 
are, of course, cholera and typhoid-fever. It is only too well known 
that contaminated house-cisterns and old and badly constructed 
cesspools rarely receive attention until disease suggests a remedy. 
Don’t let us shelter ourselves behind the delusion that filtered or 
spirituous water, or even boiled water and milk, are sufficient excuses 
for exposing ourselves to deadly peril. There is nothing very new 
in the announcement that poisoned water is often added to milk to 
increase its bulk, and milk-cans are sometimes cleansed with the same 
water. I might here just allude to a strong suspic on which I enter- 
tain respecting the means by which certain of the infectious diseases 
may, under given conditions, have their origin. I refer to the milk- 
man’s round from door to door with his cans of milk. The cans are 
usually taken into the house, emptied, and taken away by the de- 
livery-boy to be refilled and left at the next door, and soon. I have 
known such cans of milk to be taken into the very room where a case 
of typhoid lay, emptied there and passed out to the cart again. Of 
course the tessel is not emptied entirely ; there always remain a few 
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drops at least at the bottom and on the sides of the vessel, and this 
small quantity of infected fluid may be sufficient to cause an epidemic. 

I do not suppose that this accident often occurs, but I can readily 
understand that the milk may even become infected by being 
momentarily exposed to foul gases and emanations in some houses 
where serious drainage defects exist. When one recognises the 
absorptive power of milk, and how prone it is to fermentative changes, 
it is not unreasonable to presume that the germs of disease may not 
infrequently be dispensed to the public in the manner suggested ; 
as a matter of fact we have pretty good experimental evidence that 
such is the case. I remember very distinctly, some years ago, having 
to direct my attention to an inquiry into the causation of a number 
of scarlatina cases, the interesting feature of the outbreak being the 
probability of a common source of origin in the milk supply from a 
certain dairy. The cases were widely separated, and it was fairly 
well established that the infection had not spread from one to another ; 
it was, however, shown that the same milk had been consumed by 
these patients ; no one residing at the dairy, or coming in contact 
with the milk, had been suffering; the sanitary condition of the 
premises at the same time was considered in order ; the cows them- 
selves were also subjected to examination, but no satisfactory evidence 
was forthcoming. Some time after this occurrence serious drainage 
defects on these very premises were brought to light, which the 
primary investigation should have disclosed. That milk may convey 
disease without its having absorbed infection from any external im- 
pure medium is now proved by scientific investigations, and notably 
by those conducted by Dr. Klein. These demonstrations, however 
convincing in their proof of the existence in cows of diseases allied 
in nature to those of the human subject, should not divert us from 
the more homely duties of investigation, which I must confess, in 
spite of all our recently framed sanitary Acts, we are only too prone 
to neglect. Are we relying upon Acts of Parliament to insure and 
guarantee healthy homes? We may as reasonably expect immorality 
and vice to be stamped out by such enactments. It has already been 
pointed out how far action or interference is possible on the part of 
the sanitary authority ; much may be done by their mandate when 
‘a nuisance injurious to health’ is complained of, and this scheme 
should be so framed as to prove an assistance to the authority ; its 
functions would be in no wise antagonistic, nor would its transactions 
in the smallest degree be inimical to the acknowledged good work of 
other sanitary associations. 

In these days of condensed populations a man has no longer any 
right to conclude that he alone is the sufferer in consequence of 
his own insanitary dwelling or immediate surroundings. It may 
even happen that his neighbour is the victim of his apathy and 
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indifference. The neglect is a thousand times more sinful in such 
an instance. Enough has been said to demonstrate how essential it 
now is that some means should be afforded the householder to possess 
not only a knowledge of his sanitary environment, but a true sense 
of security, which at present is entirely absent and beyond his reach. 


G. WALTER STEEVES. 
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ZOROASTER AND THE BIBLE 


Many interested but necessarily hasty readers of the Zend Avesta 
overlook the fact that in the ancient documents comprised under 
that name we have works of many different ages; and even scholars 
eminently endowed with the critical faculty as applied to other 
specialties sometimes fall into a similar error, and ignore a character- 
istic which the Avesta possesses in common with nearly all other 
writings of its description ; for they sometimes turn over its pages 
without perceiving, or seeming to perceive, that from leaf to leaf 
matter comes before them made up of pieces nearly or quite dissimilar, 
and sometimes separated as to the dates of their authorship by many 
hundreds of years. They are accordingly apt to make themselves 
merry over absurdities which prevail in the later but still genuine 
Avesta, as if they were peculiar to the original Zoroastrian writings.! 

But the author or authors of the earlier Avesta had no immediate 
or certain connection with the superstitions of later centuries ; and 
as to these quaint myths and trivial ceremonials which are preserved 
in the later Avesta, are we not apt to exaggerate the disadvantages 
which they bring with them? How can their presence affect the 
value of the nobler elements in these relics of ancient faith ? 

We are pained to read them, but analogous superfluities appear 
in many modern systems. And indeed some of the later passages in 
the Zend Avesta which describe the battle with the Demon of Putre- 
faction, and which might seem to some of us most grotesque, were 
hardly superfluities, for they showed a sanitation which it would be 
better for us to follow rather than condemn.* In tracing the 
following analogies, which for brevity’s sake I take for the most part 
from the genuine, but still later,? Avesta, I shall leave out these 


1 It is even not uncommon to speak or write of the Avesta as if it were identical 
with the later Zoroastrianism, the revived system of Sasanian times, which is how- 
ever as different from both the earlier and the later Avesta as the lives of saints are 
from the New Testament records. 

? Consciously or unconsciously they anticipated much modern theory on this sub- 
ject, and led the way in the most practical of all sciences—disinfection. 

* The original and earlier Avesta consists of the Githas, the original hymns of 
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grotesque details generally, abandoning them as rare materials to the 
collectors of ancient bits. What is intended at present is to call 
attention to the now undoubted, and long since suspected, fact, that 
it pleased the Divine Power to reveal some of the most important 
articles of our Catholic creed first to the Zoroastrians, and through 
their literature to the Jews and ourselves. 

But while this last is the prominent object before me, a secondary 
object is almost as anxiously aimed at, and that is, to destroy a 
pernicious and dangerous impression, which is, that all doctrines in 
order to be regarded by the Church as of inspired character need 
to have been original with the Christians or the Jews. 

Many indeed are the erroneous statements made by well-meaning 
tyros in Christian pulpits as to ‘the impossibility of all connection ’ 
between our great doctrines and analogous truths once held by nations 
which were brought into contact with the Israelites; and the fervent 
novice may well be pardoned if in his first sincere efforts he is too 
enthusiastic in a negative sense, but in men of maturer years let us 
hope for better things. Surely the first object of religion, next to the 
suppression of unlawful violence or appropriation, should be the sup- 
pression of inaccurate statement ; and to deny without any effort to 
become an expert what every expert knows to be the truth, is, so it 
seems to me, to commit a crime in the name of Christianity for 
which Christianity will one day be called upon to account. 

It is therefore to help the Church against well-furnished gain- 
sayers, and to re-establish her character for conscientious investigation, 
that some Christian specialists in-Orientalism have given the best 
years of their lives; and this is scarcely my secondary object here, to 
save the endeared religion which once inculcated every honourable 
sentiment from continuing herself the victim of that most sinister of 
equivocations known as ‘pious fraud.’ How then should we handle 
the question of Zoroastrian influence with the Jews ? 

To state what is intended to be the keynote of the present com- 
munication, I would say that any, or all, of the historical, doctrinal, 
or hortative statements recorded in the Old or the New Testament 
might, while fervently believed to be inspired by the Divine Power, 
be yet freely traced, if the facts would allow of it, to other religious 
systems for their mental initiative; that the historical origin of 
particular doctrines or ideas which are expressed in the Old or the 


Zoroaster and his immediate associates or followers. They are most dissimilar to the 
rest of the Avesta, and still more so to the apocryphal Zoroastrianism. They have 
been carefully translated by me in the Sazred Books of the East, vol. xxxi., and their 
Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian texts have been edited and the first three trans- 
lated by me with a Commentary in my Study of the Githas, some 410 pages of which 
out of 650 are now to be had of F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. They may be provisionally 
placed at about 1500 to 1000 B.c., but if they antedate the cults of Mithra, Haoma 
(Soma), of the Sun, Moon, &c., &c., all of which they totally ignore, they must be 
centuries older. The remaining parts of the Avesta are of different ages, say from 
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New Testament does not touch the question of their inspiration, 
plenary or otherwise ; that, for instance, as St. Paul freely discloses his 
mental peculiarities, and (as to citations) quotes a poet of his youth, 
so our Lord also reveals a mental constitution, and to a certain degree 
expressed, as all others express them, the convictions and enthusiasm 
which He had absorbed from early association. And still more than 
this, unless we are prepared to accede to a docetic heresy, doubting 
the reality of our Saviour’s human nature, every sentiment of venera- 
tion ought to induce us to trace, if it be possible to trace them, not 
only the fountainheads of His human convictions, but the supplying 
rills of His expression. If we carefully study the genealogy of His 
body, with how much greater earnestness should we examine that of 
His mind! For it was His thoughts, humanly speaking, and some- 
times His earlier ones, which not only constituted a part of His 
momentous history, but, of course, also actually determined His career. 
In the source of His thoughts, therefore, the great motives of His 
subsequent history are to be sought for. As, for instance, He was 
gathering up his resolves for such a scene as that described in the 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in which He purposed to meet 
in one decisive encounter a spiritual power which, as He believed, was 
threatening His creation, if there had been anything memorable of 
the kind in the experiences of prophets of kindred religions, and if 
they were known to Him by the exercise of a supernatural insight,‘ 
it does not seem to me to be at all deniable that such preceding 
‘temptations’ (as He revolved them, with all that they signified) 
influenced Him. If He possessed that larger intellect which could 
see over the trivial paraphernalia of superstition, and look at the soul 
struggling in its sincerity for spiritual life, and for the spiritual lives 
of many who revered it, then, if He were a man beyond the common 
measure, this must have moved Him. It would seem, therefore, to be 
a very pious act to search diligently for everything which Christ 
hallowed by His notice, and it would seem a very mistaken religious 
sentiment which would arrest one in such a course. 

The most obvious place to search for the doctrines and opinions 
amid which our Lord grew up is, of course, the Jewish literature of 
His period, and of that which preceded His appearance. This has 
been examined to a considerable extent, and much of the greatest 
interest has been brought to light.” The theologies of Egypt 
should be also examined as well as those of Greece and Rome. From 
India we have what seem a throng of rich analogies from the 
Buddhist Scriptures, but our highest authority on the subject is, or 


600 to 300 B.c., while, as in the case of every other ancient book, spurious additions 
of an indefinitely later origin occur here and there. 

* All who hold to the divinity of our Lord will readily concede the possibility 
that all previous as well as all future history could become present to Him at will. 

* Seethe Zalmud article by Dr. Deutsch (Remains, 1874). 
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was, inclined to doubt the possibility of the historical connection.® 
There remains the ancient Persian theology ; and here the historical 
connection amounts, at one stage at least, to historical identity, and 
is as such, I believe, universally recognised. Cyrus ‘the Persian’ 
brought the Jewish people back when they had become a captive 
people, and rebuilt the city when it had become a heap. The Book 
of Nehemiah introduces us to actual scenes with a Persian king. The 
later Isaiah wrote in the most astonishing terms of one. Book after 
book of the Bible dates from their reigns, while Magian’ priests, who 
were of the religion of Cyrus, came later to do honour to the Son of 
Mary, and one of the last words uttered by Christ upon the Cross was 
from the Persian tongue.* That Cyrus was originally, or at heart, 
a Mazda worshipper may be regarded as certain. His name appears 
in the repeated cuneiform inscription of Murghab, which, although 
it is very short, is yet kindred to the extensive inscription of Darius, 
who is also prominent as a Scripture character, and the latter ex- 
presses homage to Auramazda at every period. 

Whether the precise form of Mazda worship present on the Inscrip- 
tions was that of Zoroaster or not is of little moment.® It seems 
likely, indeed, that it was an especially original form of Mazda worship. 
But whether this was the fact or not, it must have possessed the main 
features which have been more or less preserved to us in the Zend 
Avesta. The word ‘ Mazda’ (strictly ‘-dih’), meaning ‘the Great 
Creator,’ or ‘the Great Wise One,’ is an especially well-adapted name for 
God, much more so than our own name for Him ; and this revering title 
well expresses the enlightened tone of the book. If then any ancient 
volume could claim our attention, it would seem to be the Sacred 
Scripture of that great Mazda-worshipper'!® who, under the provi- 
dence of God, determined the entire later history of the Jewish 
people. For had Cyrus, the Mazda-worshipper, not brought the 
people back, the later prophets might not have spoken at Jerusalem, 
nor might Jesus have been born at Bethlehem, nor taught in the 
region. Indeed, the influence of the Great Restorer and his suc- 
cessors over the city was so positive that in the opinion of even 
popular religious writers Jerusalem was for a considerable period 
after the Return in many respects ‘a Persian city.’ The connection 
between Persia and Jerusalem being thus notorious, what analogies 


® See the remark of Prof. Rhys Davids in the Buddhist Suttas, p. 166, vol. xi. 
SBE. 

7 The word ‘ Magian’ is with little doubt Avestic ; the Maga was ‘ the Holy Cause,’ 
occurring repeatedly in the Githas ; the changed suffix wu in magu is of no importance, 
and the o of the Avestic moghu results from epenthesis, cp. rohu for rahu, Sk. rasu ; 
gh also=Githic g. Maga as pre-Githic by centuries may have been carried down 
to Akkad by Turanians, cp. Y. 46, 12. 

® Luke xxiii. 43. * See my remark in vol. xxxi., 8.B.E., Introduction, p. 30. 

© It has been long since suggested that Cyrus coquetted at least with Babylonian 
idolatries; but his original and probably only sincere religion was that of his 
successors. ‘ 
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do their theologies present ? for it is equally notorious that very many 
new ideas of various descriptions were imported from Persia into 
Judea; and this being the case, it seems scarcely possible a priors 
that the most serious traces of Persian influence should not appear 
even in the writings of the New Testament. What are therefore a 
posteriori the positive facts? The first of them is this: we have 
every reason to believe that some of the most important features of 
the Pharisaic orthodoxy were, under the providence of God, taught 
directly or indirectly through the Persian influence, the name 
‘Pharisee’ itself being the equivalent of ‘ Farsee,’ a later form of 
‘ Parsee,’ and I need hardly remind the reader that the Pharisaic faith 
was largely the foundation of our own. 

To begin with our citation from the Sacred Book of the Iranians, 
let us first trace the connection where it seems least obvious, that is, 
as to the nature of the Deity. Ahura Mazda, the Living Lord, the 
great Creator (or possibly the Wise One), has a most Bountiful, or 
most Holy Spirit, who is sometimes identical with Him. 

Yasna xxviii. 1: 

With hands outstretched I beseech for the first blessing of Thy most Bounteous 
(or holy) Spirit.!! 

See also Yasna i. 1: 

I invoke,* and I will complete my sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the Creator, the 
radiant, the glorious, the greatest and the best, the most firm, who sends His joy- 
creating grace afar, who made us and has fashioned us, who has nourished and 
protected us, who is the most bountiful Spirit.’ 


In the seven Bountiful (or holy) Immortals (the Amshaspends of 
literature) we have a union which reminds us of the Sabellian Trinity 
(Yasht xiii. 82): 


We sacrifice to the redoubted guardian spirits of the Bountiful Immortals who 
are glorious, whose look itself has power (their look produces what they wish), who 
are lofty and coming on to help us, who are swiftly strong and divine, everlasting 
and holy, who are seven, and all of one thought, and of one word, and of one deed, 
whose thought is the same, whose word is the same, and whose deeds are the 
same, who have one Father and Commander, Ahura Mazda; each of whom sees 
the other’s soul revolving good thoughts, thinking of good words, contemplating 
good actions, whose abode is the Home of Sublimity (or Song), and shining are 
their paths as they come down to us to offering.'? 

While they are thus unified, Ahura Mazda being included within 
their number, they are yet separate. Vohu Manah is the divine 
benevolence, the good mind of the Deity, likewise alive within His 
saints, and later personified as a separate archangel. Asha, the Vedic 
Rita, is the divine Order, the symmetry and perfection in the ritual 
and the soul, and at the same time a poetically personified archangel. 
Khshathra is His sovereign power realised in a kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and yet also poetically personified, Aramaiti, our piety, the 


" About B.c 1000-1500, cr greatly earlier. % Say B.c. €00-300. 
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ready mind, is the beginning of the effect. She is the conception of 
Ahura, His daughter, but implanted as a divine inspiration within 
the character of the faithful. Haurvatat is health and weal of soul, 
mind, and body, as one of the thoughts of God for His saints, while 
Ameretatat is their Immortality, their victory over death, begun in 
its long postponement to old age here, and continued in eternal 
deathlessness in heaven. From the second to the seventh they are 
personified thoughts sent forth from the mind of God to ennoble and 
redeem His people. That the general description of such an import- 
ant conception as this, lying as it does at the logical root of Zoro- 
astrianism, should have become known to the Jews of the Captivity 
and to their descendants is scarcely less than certain.'* If the priests 
of Cyrus conferred to the smallest degree with those of Ezra, then 
not only the Gnostics felt its influence, but the pre-Christian and 
Christian theology. And in the Book of Tobit, which also contains 
prominently the name of an Avesta demon, we have an allusion to 
these seven Spirits (chap. xii. 15). So also in Zechariah (iv. 10) 
we have the seven which are as the eyes of the Lord, and which run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth; and this is further ex- 
panded in Rev. v. 6: 


And I saw in the midst of the throne a lamb standing as though it had been 
slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are seven ™ spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth. 


Then as to the attributes of God more definitively considered. 
He is our Creator (see above), and ‘perhaps also, in a theological 
sense, sovereign (Yasna xxix. 4): 


The Great Creator is most mindful of the utterances or commands which 
have been fulfilled beforehand hitherto by demon-gods and by men, and of those 
which shall be fulfilled by them hereafter. He, Ahura, is the discerning arbiter, 
so shall it be to us as He shall will (see also Y. xxxi. 14%), He is omni- 
scient (see Y. xxxi. 13, 1415). He is our lawgiver (Y. xxxi. 11 ') and teacher 
(Y. xxxi. 5; Y. xxxii. 18"), He will establish a kingdom (Y. xxviii. 41°). 
It is for the poor (Y. xxxiv. 3). ‘ What is your kingdom, what are your riches, 
that I may become your own in my actions with the righteous order, and thy good 
mind, to care for your poor ? }° (Y. liii. 9). O Mazda, Thine is the Kingdom, and by 
it Thou bestowest the highest of blessings on the right-living poor.’ '’ It is endan- 
gered, and yet in the end victorious. It has a propaganda (Y. xxxi. 3). ‘ With 
the tongue of thy mouth do thou speak, that I may make all the living believers.’ '® 
God is our friend, protector, strengthener, and unchangeable (Y. xxxi. 7). ‘These, 
O Spirit, mayst thou cause to prosper, Thou who art for every hour the same.’® 
He is our Judge (Y. xlii.4'). There isa day or period of judgment (Y. xliii. 
5, 6). ‘ Yea, I conceived of Thee as Bounteous, O Ahura Mazda, when I beheld 
Thee as supreme in the actions of life, when, as rewarding deeds and words, Thou 
didst establish evil for the evil, and blessings for the good by Thy great virtue in 


‘8 Negative arguments from the absence of the named ‘Seven’ (as of Aifigra 
Mainyu) from the Inscriptions are the mistakes of non-experts ; as each is equally 
absent from larger parts of the Avesta, and no inference can be drawn. 

‘« The expression ‘seven spirits,’ evidently suggested the ‘ seven horns’ and ‘ seven 
eyes’ here. 

18 About B.c. 1000-1500, or greatly earlier. 
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the creation’s final change. In which last changing Thou shalt come, and with 
Thy bounteous Spirit, and thy sovereign power '® (see also Y. xliv. 191°).’ 


Then as to the description of Satan; while criticism casts its 
doubt upon the presence of Satan in the serpent of Genesis, we 
gather from the Genesis of the Avesta that the Scriptural reptile may 
well be recognised as that old Serpent the Devil. A serpent tempts 
in Genesis, and the consequence is sin and the expulsion from Eden. 
In the Vendidad, the Evil Spirit opposes every good object of creation, 
and the implied consequence is an expulsion. 

Vendidad 1. Ahura Mazda said unto Zarathushtra Spitama : 


I, O Zarathushtra Spitama, made the first best place, which is Airyana Vaéjih ; 
thereupon Afigra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit) created a counter creation, a serpent in the 
river, and frost made by the demons. ... The third place which I, Ahura Mazda, made 
the best was Mofru; thereupon Afigra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit) created a counter 
creation, which was backbiting and lust." . .. The fifth place which I, Ahura Mazda, 
made the best was Nisiya; thereupon, in opposition to it, Aiigra Mainyu (the Evil 
Spirit), full of death, created a counter creation, which was the curse of unbelief. 
... Asthe seventh best place I, who am Ahura Mazda, created Vaékereta .. . there- 
upon, in opposition to it, Aigra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit), full of death, created the evil 
fairy who clave to Keresaspa. . . . As the ninth place, I, who am Ahura Mazda, 
created Khnefita as the best ... thereupon Aiigra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit) 
created a counter creation, the inexpiable deed of Sodomy’... &c. 


These memorable fragments must have struck the attention of every 


learned scribe who heard them ; and they must have been constantly 
repeated in greatly varied forms. They may well have helped to moud 
Jewish and Christian expressions. 

Then the Asmodeus of the book of Tobit (iii. 8,17) is positively 
the Aeshma-daéva of the Avesta, and Aeshma was the wrath-demon 
of invasion (see Yasna xlviii., 7, &c.). The apparent and super- 
ficial variations between the Zoroastrian and the Jewish conception 
of the relation between the Deity and Satan are, of course, to be 
expected, but we should not allow their approximating resemblance 
to blind our eyes to their real difference. 

It would be a clumsy history of philosophy which would allow the 
present noble monotheism of the Parsis to cheat us of the ‘specula- 
tively precious element of dualism as it exists in their genuine 
writings. Whether the ideas which lay at the root of the doctrine 
of dualism were true or false, and whether the Jewish pre-Christian 
thought was infected with them or not, that dualism remains never- 
theless one of the most interesting suggestions which have ever been 
presented, and one indeed which, in its elements if not in its detail, 
is still unconsciously but largely followed." 

A fall of man is included in the successive expulsions above related, 


'6 About B.c. 1000-1500, or possibly greatly earlier. 

‘7 Or some kindred evil. 18 About B.c. 500. 

'* What is the present advancing pessimism (so called) but the recognition of the 
original necessity of evil co-existing with good? The Avesta merely personified what 
so many of us now accept. Compare even the sublated dualism of Fichte and Hegel, 
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but we have also in the Avesta which was written still earlier than 
the Vendidad a fall of man, or of spiritual beings, distinctly stated 
(Y. xxx. 3): 

Thus are the primeval spirits which, as a pair, each independent in his actions, 
have been famed of old, as a better and a worse, as to thought, as to word, and as 
to deed, and between these two the demons, or their worshippers, could make no 
righteous choice since theirs was deception. As they were questioning (in their 
hesitation) the Worst Mind approached them that he might be chosen. There- 


upon they rushed together unto the Demon of Rapine, that they might pollute the 
lives of mortals.*° 


As to Soteriology, a virgin conceives.” It is not, however, to 
produce Zarathushtra, but the restoring Saviour of the latter age ; 
nor does she conceive without seed although she is still a virgin. 
She conceives from the seed of Zarathushtra, which has been miracu- 
lously preserved. 

The details, which show a gross deterioration from Githic times, 
are presented in their rounded form only in the Bundahish, which 
is perhaps more than a thousand years later than the date of the 
original passages in the genuine but still later Avesta. ‘ Zarathushtra 
approached his wife Hvév . . . the angel Neryosangh received the 
brilliance and strength of that seed, and delivered it with care to the 
angel Anahid, and in time it will blend with a mother. Nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine myriads of the guardian 
spirits of the saints are intrusted with its protection’ (see the 
Bundahish, 8.B.E. vol. v. p. 144). Itis preserved in the Lake Kisava 
till, at the end of the earthly cycle, a maid Eretat-fedhri bathing in 
the lake will conceive from it, and bring forth the last Saoshyant, or 
Saviour, while two of his predecessors are similarly engendered. 
These several items are likewise present in a scattered state in the 
ancient but still comparatively later Avesta. In Yasht xiii. 142, 
we read : 

We worship the guardian spirit of the holy maid Eretit-fedhri, who is called 
the all-conquering, for she will bring him forth who will destroy the malice of the 
demons and of men.*! 

While in Yasht xix. 92, we read that 


Astvatereta (the Saviour of the Restoration) will arise from the waters of 
Kasava, a friend of Ahura Mazda, a son of Vispataurvi, the all-conquering, know- 
ing the victorious knowledge which will make the world progress unto perfec- 
tion”! 


And in Yasht xiii. 62, we learn that 9,999 spirits of the faithful 
watch over the seed of Zoroaster.” That we have here the hope of a 


which they, strange to say, derived unconsciously through Schelling, Jacob Boehme, 
and the Gnostics from the Avesta. This remark is suggested by one of Haug’s, and 
confirmed by a leading specialist in conversation. 

20 B.C. 1000-1500, or earlier. 

21 B.C. 600-300. 

2 Compare this drivel with the grandeur and simplicity of the Githa, S.B.Z. 
xxxi. pp. 1-194. 
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virgin-born Redeemer admits no doubt. Whether such intimations, 
repeated under various forms, came from the hint of the Israelitish 
prophets or vice versa is of course a question, but that Zoroastrian or 
Mazda-worshipping Magi, if they came from the East to honour the 
virgin-born babe of Bethlehem, were familiar with them is certain. And 
as they expected a virgin-born Saviour themselves it is but reasonable 
to suppose that this pious hope may well have lain at the foundation 
of their divine call to discover him who was born ‘ King of the Jews.’ 
Then asto the Temptation. If our Lord approached that great event 
in the spirit of a wide humanity, one would surmise that He felt some 
sympathy with sages who had gone before Him in similar signal 
encounters ; and there exists a temptation of Zoroaster of which He 
may have known through supernatural cognition, and to which for 
colour that of Hercules, for instance, bears no comparison. The 
myth containing it doubtless expresses in its fragments what was once 
a real struggle, which, if it in any sense saved Zoroastrianism, was 
one of the world’s crises. Zoroaster is besought by the Evil One to 
abjure the holy Mazdayasnian religion, and to obtain a reward such 
as an evil ruler got (Vendidad xix. 43) : 


He shouted,fand shouted forth again, he, Aigra Mainyu, the evil spirit who is 
full of death. He pondered, and he pondered widely, the demon of the demons, 
and he thus said, he who was the evil-minded Aigra Mainyu, ‘ What! will the 
demons be assembled in an assembly on the top of Arezura,* they the wicked, evil- 
minded?’ ... They rushed and they shouted, they, the demons, wicked, evil- 
minded, and with the evil eye: ‘ Let us assemble in an assembly on the top of 
Arezura, for born indeed is He who is the righteous Zarathushtra of the house of 
Pourushaspa. Where shall we find destruction for Him? He is the demon’s 
wounder, He is the demon’s foe.© He is a Druj of the Druj (a destroyer of the 
destroyer). Face downward are the Demon-worshippers, prostrate is the death- 
demon,‘ and down is the Draogha of the lie.’ *% *4 


But (Vend. xix.’1) a rally is made. Aiigra Mainyu, the evil spirit, 
coming from the north region of the North, orders the Lie-demon to 
assault and slay the holy Zarathushtra now no longer just born but 
in the vigour of his age. The assault is at once repelled by prayer, 
sacrifices, and the’fervent,recital of the creed. The demon, frustrated, 
returns to Afigra Mainyu. She says: 


O baneful Evil Spirit, I see no death for Him, for glorious is the righteous 
Zarathushtra.* 


Zarathushtra, seeing through their thoughts, says (within himself) : 
The Demons plot my death, they, evil-doing as they are. ** *4 


He arose, he went forth uninjured by their plan and the hardness of 
their words. And Zarathushtra let the Evil Spirit know: ™ 


% Say B.C. 600. 

* For detailed analogies, which are not close, recall perhaps (*) ‘ the exceeding high 
mountain,’ (») ‘ oried witha loud voice: My name is Legion,’ (*) ‘ Art thou come hither 
to destroy us?’ (*) ‘ Death and Hell shall be cast into the Lake that burneth,’ (*) ‘ The 
Holy One,’ (‘) ‘ was led up into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil.’ 
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O evil-minded Agra Mainyu, I will smite the creation made by demons: I 
will smite the Nasu (putrid demon); I will smite the evil fairy (that seduced the 
early sages), till the Saviour is born victorious from the waters of Kasava, from 
the utmost region of the East.” 


And Ajigra Mainyu answered, and shouting as he spoke : 


Slay not my creatures,* holy Zarathushtra. Thou art Pourushaspa’s son, for 
from thy birth have I invoked *¢ (thee). Renounce the good religion of those who 
worship Mazda.¢ Obtain the reward* which Vadhaghan, the murderous (ruler), 
gained. 


And Zarathushtra answered : 


Never shall I abjure the-good faith * of those who worship Mazda; (no), let not 
my body, nor my life,?” nor my senses fly apart. 


And to him then shouted the Evil Spirit of the evil world: 


With whose word wilt thou thus conquer ? With whose word wilt thou abjure ? 
With what weapon as the best formed wilt thou conquer these my creatures ? 


And Zarathushtra answered : 


With the sacred Haoma plant, with the mortar and the cup, with the word 
which God pronounced.‘ With these my weapons (will I slay thee), they are best. 
With that word shall I be victor, with that word shall I expel thee,® with this 
weapon as the best made, O evil Afigra Mainyu. The most bounteous Spirit 
forged it ;" in boundless time he made it ; and the Bountiful Immortals gave it, they 
who rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright. 


And Zarathushtra chanted : 
As the higher priest is to (be revered and) chosen, so let the lower chief (be 
one who serves) from the righteous order, a creator of mental goodness, and of 


life’s actions done for Mazda, and the kingdom ! is to Ahura, which to the poor may 
give their nurture.** 


Here we may well introduce the closing verse of the chapter 
(xix. 147) :* 


The demons shouted, the demons rushed, the evil-doing and the wicked; they 
rushed and they fled to the bottom of the place cf darkness; that is, of frightful 
Hell! 


No Persian subject in the streets of Jerusalem soon after, or long 
after, the Return could have failed to know this striking myth ; and 
none who knew it could have failed to tell it if creeds were all discussed. 

The religion is subjective. Holiness is prayed for as well as the 
outward reward (Y. xxviii. 6): 


23 A blessed quarter. 26 First aor. mid. 

27 Other translators introduce an ‘if’ to gain a better meaning, ‘ Not if my body, 
nor my life, nor my senses fly apart.’ 

** The texts cited are all of them metrical, hence the rhythm of the renderings. 

»” For analogies compare perhaps (*) ‘And the Devils besought Him,’ &c. (°) ‘I 
know Thee Who Thou art,’ (°) ‘ All these things will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,’ (*) ‘I will give Thee this authority,’ (*) ‘Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God,’ (*) ‘It is written’ (*) ‘Get thee hence,’ (*) ‘The sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God,’ (‘) ‘Him only shalt thou serve,’ (4) ‘Then the Devil 
leaveth Him,’ ‘into the abyss.’ 
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O Righteousness, when shall I see thee, knowing the good mind and obedience 
and finding the way to Ahura (or ‘ Ahura’s throne’ ) ? 


And now we come upon something which has the strongest claims 
upon our attention. Whereas much else in Zoroastrianism may 
present the analogies of an older but still sister religion, we have as 
to one great particular what all must acknowledge to be in a special 
sense a prior revelation in the Persian Bible. I fear we too little 
realise how very uncertain the doctrine of a future life was in the 
minds of pious Jews, even at the time of our Lord. The Sadducees, as 
we understand, believed in neither angel, nor spirit, nor resurrection, 
and the Sadducees shared the power with the Pharisees; in fact, 
they seemed to have possessed greater social prestige, and several 
princely high priests were of their clique. It seems to many of us 
most curious that the sect among the ancient ‘people of God, which 
especially claimed the title of purists and -sticklers for the ancient 
Pentateuch, should have been absolute disbelievers in what are now 
widely regarded as the fundamental principles of religion. If such a 
state of things existed at the time of our Lord, when both the 
doctrine of immortality and that of resurrection had long been 
familiar as theories, what must have been the condition of opinion 
on these subjects while the influence of the Pentateuch, in which 
these doctrines were not distinctly revealed at all, was as yet not 
affected by the large addition to canonical Scripture made later? 
And first as to immortality in itself considered. 

Heaven and Hell were chiefly mental states, especially in the 
earliest Avesta (Y. xxx. 4): 


The two spirits came together at the first, and determined how life at the last 
shall be ordered for the wicked (Hell), the worst life ; for the holy the best mind °° 
(Heaven). 


Rewards and punishments are self-induced (Y. xxxi. 20) : 


And this, which is such a life as your own, O ye vile, your own deeds have 
brought you.*° (Y. xlvi. 11): Cursed by their souls and selves, their being’s 
nature, for ever in the Home of Lies their bodies rest.*° 


In Vendidad xix. 30, the soul is met on its arrival after death 
at the Chinvat, or Judge's, Bridge by a female form accompanied with 
dogs,*' and in Yasht xxii. we learn who this female was. It was none 
other than the believer’s conscience. The figure presents the typical 
features of female attractiveness; she is beautiful, she is noble, and 
in the flower of her youth. ‘What maiden art thou,’ he asks her, 
‘who art the most beautiful of maidens that ever [have seen?’ And 
she, who is his conscience, answers: ‘I am verily, O youth, thy con- 
science, thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds, thy very own.’ 
But he asks her, ‘ Who hath desired thee hither with his love, coming 


* From the earlier Avesta, B.c. 1000-1500. | Related to Cerberus, 
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with thy majesty, thy goodness, and thy beauty, triumphant, and an 
enemy of grief?’ And she answers: ‘ Thou hast loved me and desired 
me hither, O youth, even thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
For when thou sawest idol-worship . . . thou didst desist, chanting 
the Gathas, and sacrificing to the good waters and to Ahura Mazda’s 
fire, contenting the righteous saint who came to thee from near and 
from afar. It is thus that thou hast made me, who am lovely, still 
more lovely, and me who am beautiful hast thou made still more 
beautiful, and thou hast made me who am beatified still more 
beatified . . . through thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds.’ 
(Here we may observe, in passing, the same element of pleased surprise 
which we have inthe sublimer Matthew xxv. 37; the soul is incredu- 
lous: ‘ When saw we Thee a hungered and fed Thee ?’ and the answer 
is, ‘Thou hast fed and lodged Me,’ so here there is surprise ; ‘ who 
hath desired thee hither with his love?’ And the answer is, ‘Thou 
hast ; for thou didst content * the righteous man coming from near 
and from afar.’) As the soul proceeds further, it passes the Judge’s 
Bridge and comes before the golden throne, where the Good Mind is 
seated (Vend. xix. 31). He rises to meet the soul, and welcomes it : 
‘When didst thou come hither from that perishable world to this 
imperishable world?’ and the saints who have passed away before 
him ask him the same: ‘ How long was thy salvation?’ Then said 
Ahura Mazda, ‘ Ask him not what thou askest of that cruel way 
which is the dividing of the soul and body’ (Yasht xxii.) And the 
first step, as he advances, places him in the entrance of the threefold 
Heaven, which is again the Good Thought, and the second step 
places him in the Good Word, and the third in the Good Deed.** Then 
the soul passes on contented to the souls of the saints, to the golden 
throne of Ahura Mazda, and to the golden thrones of the Bountiful 
Immortals, and to the abode of Sublimity (or Song), even to Ahura 
Mazda’s and the other Immortals’ home * (Vend. xix. 33). A corre- 
sponding evil spirit awaits the wicked ; a hideous female is his con- 
science, the wicked and Aiigra Mainyu mock him, and he rushes at 
last into the Hell of evil thoughts, and words, and deeds. 

Few scientific theologians will deny that the doctrine of immor- 
tality was scarcely mooted before the later Isaiah, that is, before the 
Captivity, while the Zoroastrian scriptures are one mass of spiritualism, 
referring all results to the heavenly or infernal worlds. As to the 
unending futurity of the Zoroastrian heaven, if such a point needs 
proof recall the epithets which describe its features; ‘for ever and 
ever’ of itself suffices.*® And this phrase, together with many 


8? The later Zoroastrianism explains ‘ lodged and entertained.’ 

88 The New Testament echo of this is Rev. xxii. 11: He thatis unrighteous, let 
him be unrighteous still ; and he that is filthy let him be filthy still.’ 

* About B.c. 500. 

* Discussed by. me elsewhere. 
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similar ones, renders it incontrovertible that Ameretatat—Immor- 
tality—as one of the six personified attributes of the Deity, did not 
represent long life alone, but never-dying life. 

Resurrection seems to be placed after the reception of souls into 
Heaven as if they returned later to a purified earth. 

As to this doctrine, aside from the constant implication of it 
throughout, we have in Fragment IV. ‘ Let Ajigra Mainyu, the evil 
spirit, be hid beneath the earth, let the Daévas disappear, let the dead 
arise, and let bodily life be sustained in these now lifeless bodies.** 
And, in Yasht xix. 83, we have resurrection together with millennial 
perfections, ‘ We sacrifice unto the Kingly Glory which shall cleave 
unto the victorious Saviour and His companions, when He shall make 
the world progress unto perfection, and when it shall be never dying, 
not decaying, never rotting, ever living, ever useful, having power to 
fulfil all wishes, when the dead shall arise,.and immortal life shall 
come, when the settlements shall all be deathless,’ #7 Contrast this with 
the earlier Scriptural passages, void as they are of any genuine state- 
ment of this essential dogma. Compare these then with statements 
which appear after the return from the Captivity, a captivity during 
which the tribes had come in contact with a great religion in which 
the passages cited describe a predominant tendency. What do we find 
in them? First, we have the jubilant hope expressed by the later 
Isaiah : ‘ Let thy dead live, let my dead body arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast forth the shades.’ And then the full statement in 
Daniel: ‘ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.’ And yet God’s people, as we have seen above, had not 
fully accepted the meaning of this language even at the time of 
Christ. We draw the inference—the religion of the Jews was 
originally Saddusaic. 

During the Captivity the people acquired from their Persian 
associations an initiation into hopes of a personal resurrection and life 
beyond the grave, but the old party terming themselves Puritans (?) 
Sadducees, opposed the growing Zoroastrianism of the masses. Yet 
this latter tendency became concentrated in a sect which termed itself, 
or was termed by its predecessor, Pharisees, Farsees, Persians (not 
‘ dividers,’ ‘ separatists’ ).*° Those latter developed more and more the 
tendencies acquired, and finally were the instruments under the 
Divine Providence in delivering to us some of the most important 
features of our faith.” 


% About B.C. 300. 7 B.C. 500 (about). 

88 See above on p. 48; it is bad etymology to explain by an abstract. 

* It is not contended that surmises as to resurrection and other prominent 
Zoroastrian doctrines may not have been formed by many individuals among the 
Jewish communities previously to contact with Zoroastrianism. It might even be 
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To sum up I would say, as speaking from an orthodox point of 
view, that while the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
unrivalled in their majesty and fervour, constituting perhaps the most 
impressive objects of their kind known to the human mind, and fully 
entitled to be described as inspired, yet the humbler but to a certain 
extent prior religion of the Mazda-worshippers was useful in giving 
point and body to many loose conceptions among the Jewish religious 
teachers, and in introducing many ideas which were entirely new, 
while as to the doctrines of Immortality and Resurrection, the most 
important of all, it positively determined belief. 

But the greatest and by far the noblest service which it rendered 
was the propagation of the doctrine that virtue is chiefly its own 
reward, even in the great religious reckoning, and vice its own punish- 
ment. 

The time is now past, let us hope for ever, when the Christian 
apologist recoiled from recognising the very important services which 
have been rendered to the faith by peoples foreign to the Jews. 
And surely no one will look askance at the happy fact that not only a 
small nation to the west of the Jordan held to those great truths on | 
which rest our hopes beyond the grave, but that the teeming millions 
of Persia also held to them in successive generations. These con- 
siderations entitle this ancient lore to our veneration and investigation. 
It now lies open not merely to the laborious specialist but to the 
intelligent student, and it is to be hoped that from the mass of 
human energy devoted to so much that is trivial, some effort may be 
spared for the study of this rich and influential monument of the 
past. 
admitted that there is scarcely a people on the face of the earth who have not some 


ideas kindred to those referred to, but vague surmises are not very similar to ed 
nounced doctrines widely held and earnestly inculcated. 


L. H. ‘eon 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD 


I 


THE course adopted by the Government of India, with the sanction 
of the Home Government, of stopping the free mintage of silver, and 
of announcing the intention of the Government to receive gold in 
payment of public dues at a rate equivalent to fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling (ls. 4d. each), is unquestionably a result of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee on the Indian currency, but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the Committee either devised the scheme or 
strongly recommended it. The Committee was formed to consider and 
report on proposals made by the Government of India to the following 
effect : (1st) the stoppage by legislative enactment of the f-ee coinage 
of silver at the Indian mints ; (2nd) the grant of power to the Govern- 
ment of India to declare by notification that sovereigns shall be legal 
tender in India, at any rate, not exceeding 134 rupees to the sovereign, 
z.e. ls. 6d. a rupee. It was not intended that the mints should be 
opened to the free coinage of gold as soon as they were closed to 
silver, or that a permanent ratio should be declared at once between 
gold and the rupee. 

Such were the proposals of the Government of India. They were 
made with the undisguised object of establishing a gold standard, 
but there was equally no disguise that this remedy to the troubles 
from which India was suffering owing to the depreciation of silver 
was proposed because the Home Government would not give effect 
to other remedies which the Government of India preferred. Those 
remedies were in the nature of a double legal tender—bimetallism as 
it is called—secured by international agreement. It is important to 
remember that the Committee, by the reference made to them, were 
not entitled to consider the other remedies; they were confined to 
reporting on the scheme, or one analogous thereto, which, in default 
of other measures, the Government of India had been forced into 
devising. The Committee suggested certain modifications, as follows 
—that the mints should not be absolutely closed to silver coinage, 
but should be available for use by the Government to coin rupees in 
exchange for gold at the rate of ls. 4d. per rupee, and that the 
Government should at once make an announcement to that effect and 
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of their readiness to receive gold in payment of public dues at the 
rate of fifteen rupees to the sovereign. 

It cannot be said that even with these modifications the Com- 
mittee cordially recommended the proposal. They virtually did no 
more than disclaim the responsibility of condemning it. Their 
verdict was the Scotch one ‘ Not proven.’ This was their language— 


While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the 
serious evils with which the Government of India may at any time be confronted 
if matters are left as they are, advise your lordship to overrule the proposal for the 
closing of the mints and the adoption of a gold standard which that Government, 
with their responsibility and deep interest in the success of the measures suggested, 
have submitted to you. 


This language gives a fair clue to the tone of the whole lengthy 
report, yet it cannot be denied that it is a very able one in every 
portion, in which a close logical consideration of the precise question 
at issue could be generalised or dispensed with. How could it be 
otherwise ? The Committee consisted of men of great eminence and 
ability, but they were asked to perform a most unsatisfactory task. 
A proposition was set before them to accept, modify, or condemn. 
But this proposition avowedly grew into existence because other 
remedies were forbidden ; it was put forward asa choice of evils. The 
present condition in India was declared to be unbearable ; the Com- 
mittee was asked to accept the suggested remedy because it could 
not make the situation worse, and might possibly make it better. 
Clearly, the members of the Committee saw that the only thing they 
could do was to set their powerful minds to making the remedy as 
little mischievous as possible. 

The report, however, suggests several points of great interest 
apart from the decision arrived at. Some of these may be enumerated 
now :— 

1. The Committee seem to have been unanimous in agreeing that 
a stable standard subject to little fluctuation was most desirable. 

2. They also appeared to expect that uncoined silver was likely 
to fall much lower in price. 

3. They agreed that it was undesirable to artificially raise the value 
of the rupee, but that the arguments against such a course were much 
less cogent if the action taken was only adopted to prevent a further 
fall. They therefore recommended 1s. 4d. as the exchange value of 
the rupee instead of 1s. 6d., since the lower sum was little over the 
market rate at the time. 

4. They dreaded a rise produced artificially, not only because of 
the effect it might have on the price of produce, but because the 
greater the difference between the value of coined and uncoined silver 
the more accentuated would be the token character of the silver 
currency. 

5. They were not at all sure of what would be the effect of the 
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proposed action, They did not appear to think that there was any 
certainty the point would be attained at which gold would be offered 
for rupees even at ls. 4d., but they seemed to be of opinion that if 
this point were reached gold might flow in very freely. 

6. They did not seem to consider that the profits to producers from 
the low value of silver would be continuous, or, in other words, that 
they would be able to go on employing labour at silver rates and 
selling produce at gold rates. On the other hand, they recognised 
that there is no termination to the burden of paying in silver at low 
value debts in gold abroad. 

7. Sir Thomas Farrer and Sir Reginald Welby in a separate 
report dwell upon the fact that under the proposal ‘a token currency 
of unparalleled magnitude may grow up.’ They state explicitly :— 

It is, of course, obvious that a great country like India, if she undertakes a token 
currency, is under an obligation to maintain its value, and that she ought to dis- 
charge that obligation by making it reasonably certain that where gold is needed 
in exchange for rupees it will be possible to obtain it at the fixed ratio. Sir David 
Barbour, they say, himself holds that eventually, if the scheme is to be successful, 


gold when required must be given for the rupee, either without a premium or at a 
small premium. 


They consider, therefore, that a gold reserve will have to be created, 
but they think it may not be necessary to provide a reserve until the 
exchange value of the rupee reaches ls. 4d. The expense, they 


think, of procuring and retaining the requisite amount of gold ‘ can- 
not be avoided by any Government which desires to maintain the 
credit of its currency,’ and they express the opinion that that expense 
‘will be insignificant compared to the loss of which the Indian 
Government now complain.” They further add :— 


Under these circumstances we could not join in the recommendation contained 
in the report without at the same time recommending that the Government of 
India, in view of the ultimate adoption of the whole of their plan, be prepared to 
secure the convertibility of the whole of their token ‘silver currency, and should 
with that object accumulate a sufficient reserve of gold. 


The report, we think, brings out all these points into the broad 
light of day, and as we are not under the same embargo as the 
members of the Committee, we may ask, To what extent do they throw 
a light on the vexed question of the two systems of bi- and mono- 
metallism ? 

It will first be desirable to come to an understanding as to the 
doctrines of these opposite camps. 

The monometallists contend that bimetallism is founded on 
false theories, that its maintenance of a fixed relation of value 
between two metals is uncertain, and that it consequently wants 
assured stability because the ratio is liable to be ended at any time 
abruptly. Many monometallists, however, admit that under inter- 
national bimetallism the ratio is likely to be preserved without 
material fluctuation. 
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They all declare that gold monometallism has proved over a long 
term of years to be most beneficent to Great Britain, and that it 
would be rash and imprudent to depart from it. 

The bimetallists, on the other hand, contend that a fixed ratio 
can be permanently maintained between the two metals if free 
coinage of each is permitted ; they point to the experience of the past 
in support of this assertion. They say that gold monometallism has 
only been successful in Great Britain because it was supported by a 
fixed ratio between the two metals abroad, and that that ratio was dis- 
turbed because the Latin Union withdrew from the system of free 
silver coinage after Germany adopted gold monometallism early in 
the seventies. They declare there is not sufficient gold available for a 
monometallic standard in those countries that have determined to 
follow the example of Great Britain, and that consequently gold has 
appreciated, with the effect of reducing the value of all commodities. 
They ask for an international agreement to adopt a double standard 
with a fixed ratio between the two metals. They believe the ratio 
can be maintained, but even if it is not they urge that bimetallism 
will conduce to industrial and national prosperity. They ask for free 
coinage of gold and silver, both metals at the fixed ratio being a legal 
tender. They would not make it illegal, however, to bargain for 
sales or purchases in one or other of the metals. They think 
advantage would not be taken of such a privilege; but even if it were, 
and if it led toa preference being shown for one metal, with the 
consequent liability to depreciate the other, they still declare it would 
prove beneficial. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to test with mathematical pre- 
cision these theories or allegations. The conditions and laws which 
regulate commerce, trade, finance, production, manufacture, and the 
employment of labour, are so complex, and in many cases conflicting, 
that there is something to be said on every side and for every view. 
The first thing that strikes the impartial inquirer is that gold mono- 
metallism has worked so well in the United Kingdom that a general 
disposition has been evinced by other countries to adopt it. It is 
clear that the competition for gold thus set up opens a new element 
and raises the question whether there is a sufficient supply of gold 
in the world to suffice for the consequent demand. After all, a 
thousand other considerations may be set aside if it can be shown 
that the continued adoption of gold monometallism is forbidden 
because of the supply of that metal proving inadequate. Mono- 
metallists contend, very properly, that the necessity for gold in its 
physical state is greatly reduced by the facilities that banking and 
credit arrangements afford. This point at any rate is susceptible of 
proof. The payments made through the London Clearing House 
yearly are of huge dimensions, amounting to many times the entire 
stock of gold and silver in the country. Indeed payments have been 
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made in a single day in London exceeding the whole currency of the 
three kingdoms. But it is most important to remember that no 
perfection of credit and banking arrangements can dispense with the 
necessity of using some amount, and that a large one, of actual cash. 
We may be pardoned for briefly referring to some of the well-known 
requirements for ready money. Wages, for example, have for the 
most part to be paid in cash. Professor Leone Levi estimated the 
wage earnings of all kinds in the United Kingdom in 1867 at 
419,000,000. sterling, and he estimated that in 1884 they had 
increased to 521,000,000/. At the same rate of increase the present 
annual amount of wages would be 575,000,000/. Most of these wages 
are paid weekly, and since the abolition of the truck system they are 
paid in cash. It is not unlikely that the money remains in circulation 
before it again reaches the banks for an average of thirty days, which 
gives an average of 48,000,000/. sterling constantly in circulation on 
account of wages. Probably this is far less than the actual amount, 
and there is a uniform tendency to increase. A currency border- 
ing on scarcity is certainly not good for the labouring classes. Its 
action in the direction of lowering wages is unquestionable. A vast 
amount of other expenditure has to be defrayed in cash, although of 
course the wages receipts contribute part of the amount required. 
For all means of locomotion, including railways, tramways, omnibuses, 
cabs, steamers, &e., cash has to be paid, and the returns show the 
continued tendency there is to increase of traffic. The bulk of 
retail dealings, rents, taxes, postages, club payments, and amusements 
of afl kinds, are defrayed in cash, and, putting aside temporary re- 
verses, there is a steady increase of payments for all these purposes. 
Then there is a great deal of cash retained in the household or 
carried about from month to month, besides probably permanent 
private hoardings of a large amount in the aggregate. The income 
of the United Kingdom increased from 504,000,000/. sterling in 1840 
to 760,000,000/. in 1860, and to 1,285,000,000/. in 1889. These figures 
must arouse a conception of the increased use of cash for purposes for 
which neither credit nor banking can supply a substitute. The 
amount required for actual cash payments must absorb a very large 
portion of the 91,000,000/. sterling of gold in circulation in the 
United Kingdom, to which about 22,000,000/. sterling may be added 
for silver coinage. Besides the cash needed for actual circulation in 
the United Kingdom, it is, of course, well understood that a basis of 
gold is required for a reserve. However wonderfully the process 
of banking is developed, some funds must be held in hand to meet 
expected and unexpected demands. The amount held against notes 
issued need not for the present purpose be considered, but the 
reserves the banks hold free from investment, to support if needed 
the vast volume of business with which they have to deal, is as much 
a tangible necessity as the cash required to pay a railway fare. 
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Although this reserve is only one of the elements which combine to 
make up the vague condition known as ‘ confidence,’ it is an indis- 
pensable element, and confidence is equally indispensable to the 
transaction of the enormous business of the country. So many cir- 
cumstances make up the condition of confidence, that it is impossible 
to define the amount or the exact proportion of reserve required. A 
reserve quite sufficient to command confidence at one time may at 
others be insufficient for the purpose, but there would be no confi- 
dence at all if the banks invested all their moneys and kept no 
reserves for contingencies. Although no proportion can be fixed, 
it is evident that as the volume of business increases larger 
reserves may be necessary, or at least the power of making such 
increases must not be wanting. Twenty years ago the means of 
gratifying an increased demand for gold gave no anxiety, for gold 
was at any rate obtainable. But since then several nations have 
adopted a gold standard, and there is a large disposition in this 
direction. 

Almost every nation is striving to obtain gold, and this rivalry 
not only renders it more difficult for a country like England with its 
gold monometallic system to procure gold when it wants it, but the 
fact that such a difficulty is liable to occur makes it safer for it to 
hold more gold than for the time being it requires. 

The Indian Currency Committee gives the Mint estimate of gold 
in circulation in the United Kingdom at 91,000,000/. sterling, 
including the reserves held by the banks for note issues and for their 
own purposes. There is, besides, about 22,000,000/. sterling in silver 
coin. The bronze currency need not be taken into consideration. We 
set down these figures in comparison with the figures the Committee 
supplies of the stock of currency in France :— 


United Kingdom. France. 
Value in pounds sterling. 


Gold - « 91,000,000 171,000,000 
Silver. - 22,000,000 140,000,000 

Totals « 118,000,000 311,000,000 
Excess in favour of France . ° - 198,000,000 


The trade of the United Kingdom as indicated by its imports and 
exports is more than double that of France; its shipping is many 
times larger, its wealth greater, its population about the same. The 
French are a thrifty people, inclined to make the most they can in 
all business operations. The cost of the extra reserves of currency 
they hold over those of Great Britain, computed at two and a half per 
cent. interest on the additional unemployed capital, amounts to 
4,950,000/. perannum. On the basis of wealth and volume of business, 
France should be able to do with a very much less amount of currency 
than the United Kingdom. The superior banking arrangements of 
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the latter may be regarded as a set-off against the less amount France 
should be able to do with. But the additional amount that France 
uses can hardly be read in any other light than as expressing her 
opinion that it is worth expending close upon 5,000,000/. annually 
to secure greater safety and stability of business. 

Some consideration is also due to the exceptional and energetic 
action which the Bank of England within the last few years has twice 
at least found it necessary to adopt to obtain large parcels of gold— 
action which could not have been open if war had prevailed. As 
regards an increase of gold to meet the growing requirements of the 
world, it is computed that, beyond the amount of gold needed for 
art purposes and for replacing the depreciated weight of coin in use, 
there is little, if any, more than four to five millions of gold produced 
annually for the currency purposes of the whole world. From the 
United Kingdom point of view, after allowing, on the one hand, for 
the small share it is likely to be able to obtain of the annual produc- 
tion of gold, for ihe prospects of increasing that production, and for 
the possibility of still further improving the facilities of banking, and, 
on the other hand, taking into consideration the growing demand for 
currency for cash purposes, the larger reserves that will be required 
to support an increase in the volume of business, and the world-wide 
competition for gold which has grown up amongst the nations 
of the earth, it can scarcely be denied that there is some reason to 
fear Great Britain will not be able much longer to depend on gold 
monometallism. It must be remembered that thé position of the 
United Kingdom is peculiar. It is because of her single gold 
standard that other nations crave for gold; and if she show herself 
willing to adopt a double standard, very few, if any, countries will 
stand out of an international agreement for that purpose. 

It is pertinently asked, What evidence is there of an insufficiency 
of gold? Everyone who is entitled to receive gold, it is alleged, is 
able to obtain it. No bank ever insists on paying a cheque in silver 
or bronze, although these metals are legal tender to a certain amount. 
The holder of a note may calculate on obtaining gold for it if he so 
desire. Where is there any evidence of the scarcity of gold? Ask 
the monometallists or a good number of them. The answer to this 
question is necessarily another question. Supposing there was really 
a scarcity of gold, how would it show itself? We have already alluded 
to the fact that the great uses for gold in this country are for purposes 
for which payments must be made in cash, and for making the bank 
reserves to support the enormous volume of banking business and credit 
operations, or shall we term it for meeting contingencies expected and 
unexpected? If there were really a scarcity of gold, it is obvious 
that its effect would be to first attack the gold reserves. The fact 
that every person entitled to receive gold is able to obtain it is no 
proof that enough gold is available. As long as people only ask for 
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gold for the cash payments they require, and do not withdraw their 
deposits because of distrust, the scarcity of gold does not show itself 
in the shape of inability to obtain the metal for ordinary circulation. 
The reserves would first have to be reduced, and the indication of 
this is not clearly evident to the public generally. The reduction 
may be met by attracting gold temporarily, or more or less perma- 
nently, by the offer of high rates of interest ; it may also be counter- 
balanced by contracting those businesses out of which the need of 
cash payments grows. For example, manufacturers generally, and 
agriculturists always, have to pay cash for wages before they can 
obtain receipts for the results of the industries on which the labour 
is employed. In fact an insufficient supply of money tells harder 
upon the labouring than upon any other part of the community. 
Scarcity of gold may also make itself felt by retarding a normal and 
legitimate increase in the volume of business. It is evident from what 
we have said (a) that there may be a scarcity of gold although gold 
may be provided for circulating medium ; (6) that it may show itself 
by affecting the reserves and making it necessary either to attract 
gold by high rates of interest or by reducing the volume of business ; 
(c) or the scarcity may make itself apparent by retarding a legitimate 
increase of business operations. 

We are not prepared to conclude that any of these signs have yet 
made themselves apparent, especially since other causes than scarcity 
of gold may produce similar effects. For example, any of the many 
circumstances that cause want of confidence may lead to a restriction 
of business. But most of our readers will, we think, consider that, 
whether or not the point of scarcity has been reached, it is impossible 
that the United Kingdom can go on developing business under the 
monetary system which has prevailed in the past. It was well enough 
to trust to obtain gold by offering a high rate of interest when there 
was an open competition; but now that other countries show an un- 
disguised desire to obtain gold, and can by many means prevent its 
exportation to this country, it is simply reckless to depend on a 
system the bottom of which has been knocked out. It is not as if the 
procurement of gold here were a simple business competition. Gold 
has become the basis of all business, the foundation of the vast fabrie 
of credit which essentially depends on it. If the country is to con- 
tinue the present monometallic system with no better means of 
obtaining and retaining gold than it has at present, the business 
carried on within it cannot be largely increased. The position of 
France in contrast with the United Kingdom speaks most eloquently 
on the subject. 

The final blow is, however, struck by the course just adopted in 
India. There is no getting away from the fact that it binds the 
United Kingdom to a guarantee of gold of undefined extent. We 
have already quoted remarks made by Sir Thomas Farrer and Sir 
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Reginald Welby in their supplementary reviews of the report of the 
Committee, showing their opinion that if the intention of the Indian 
Government is carried out there must be a gold reserve created to 
enable the Government to give gold for the silver rupee, which they 
say will become ‘a token currency of unparalleled magnitude.’ Too 
much importance cannot be attached to their words—‘ It is, of course, 
obvious that a great country like India, if she undertakes a token 
currency, is under an obligation to maintain its value.’ This can 
only be done, they consider, by the Government binding itself to 
supply gold in exchange for rupees as well as rupees for gold. What 
the extent of the reserve will have to be is a matter of opinion. Sir 
David Barbour thinks it would not exceed 15,000,000/. or one-fifth of 
the present estimated rupee currency, and Sir Thomas Farrer and Sir 
Reginald Welby believe it will be insignificant compared with present 
losses; but it is far from certain that the amount mentioned would be 
sufficient if an undertaking were given to sell gold for rupees. The 
estimated currency referred to above does not take into account the 
enormous hoards of rupees withheld by the natives from circulation, 
nor does it, we believe, include the Indian rupees which circulate 
largely outside of India. It is quite likely, if the eager demand for 
gold continues amongst the different nations of the world, that the 
reserve, whatever it is, will be constantly drained by rupees being 
brought in for exchange. It would not be possible to draw the line 
of redemption at rupees coined by the Government in exchange for 
gold. To-do so would be to create two classes of rupees. The 
undertaking to give gold for rupees would have to include all rupees 
which have been issued from the Indian mints as well as those that 
may continue to be issued; and if the demand for gold continue, it 
appears to us to be a guarantee of a most dangerous character, of un- 
known dimensions, and yet one which we agree with Sir Thomas 
Farrer and Sir Reginald Welby in believing cannot honourably be 
dispensed with if the new system is to be carried out. 

It is to be borne in mind that the reserve required will probably 
in very small part only be supplied by the gold brought to the Mint 
to exchange for rupees or paid to the Treasury for public dues. The 
Government will not be able to draw the distinction of redeeming 
only the rupees for which gold has been lodged. Whenever it disposes 
of ever so small a quantity of rupees for gold, it takes upon itself the 
honourable obligation to redeem all the rupees already coined, which 
by its action will have become silver tokens. The responsibility will 
thus attach not only to new rupees but to 75,000,006l. in active 
circulation in India, besides unknown quantities hoarded and in circu- 
lation in other countries. There are also, it is estimated, 30,000,000/. 
of rupees of Native States in circulation, and curious questions must 
arise as to what are the responsibilities of the Government (if any) in 
respect of these in consequence of the action by which they convert 
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them into a token currency. In short, whilst admitting that Great 
Britain has reason in hesitating to plunge into bimetallism, it seems 
incomparably better to do so than to incur the danger of carrying out 
the Indian scheme. 

Bimetallists mostly set great store on the doctrine that because 
gold has appreciated the cost of all commodities has become less. 
This appears to be specially insisted on in order to make bimetallism 
popular. As between silver and gold it is of course evident that more 
silver can be obtained for gold than formerly, but it is not certain 
whether this result arises from gold appreciating or from silver depre- 
ciating, or from both causes jointly. The allegation that other com- 
modities have become less in price because of gold appreciation is, 
to say the least, much exaggerated. We are not aware of any 
instance that can be given of a commodity for which with equal 
supply the demand has become greater, or of which with equal 
demand the supply has become less, that has fallen in value because 
of the alleged appreciation of gold. Supposing that any community 
existed in which all the transactions of sale and purchase were effected 
in coin, and barter and credit were rigorously excluded, it would of 
course be the case that diminution of the coin would lessen transac- 
tions or give the coin a higher purchasing power. But supposing 
half the coin were taken away and a system of credit and of banking 
were introduced by which only one-fiftieth part of the transactions was 
paid for in cash, would the loss of the coin be felt as long as sufficient 
remained to supply so much as was required for cash purchases and the 
additional amount necessary as a reserve to support the credit and 
banking transactions ? There can, of course, be but one answer to this 
question. Now in the United Kingdom probably not one-fiftieth part 
of the entire transactions is satisfied in ready coin; but let us say 
for every 1001. payment cash to the amount of 2. is requisite, 
under these circumstances it is evident that a reduction of the 
quantity of gold could have but little direct action on the price of 
commodities. Its effects could only be felt through the reduction 
in the total volume of business that might follow as a result of its 
diminishing the credit and banking facilities. We incline to think 
that the alleged appreciation of gold and its operation on the price of 
commodities might more correctly be described by the statement that 
additions to the stock of gold available for currency have a tendency 
to increase the purchasing power of the community by much more 
than the amount of the additions, and consequently to raise the price 
of commodities until the operations of enlarged supply overtake the 
enhanced demand ; and, on the other hand, that reductions in the stock 
of gold available for currency have a tendency to diminish the pur- 
chasing power of the community by much more than the amount of 
the reductions, and consequently to lower the price of commodities 
until the supply can be so reduced as to become about on a parity 
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with the demand. The reduction of supply, however, is not so easy a 
matter. The tendency of lower prices in many if not in most cases 
is to increase supply rather than to diminish it, because of the efforts 
producers make to cheapen production by going into it on a larger 
scale. We have thus, as an effect of inadequate currency, a vicious 
circle—first, a diminished purchasing power, next a fall in prices, next 
the crushing out of less powerful producers, and, finally, over-supply 
by the survivors, with all the baleful consequences of starvation 
wages. 

The sequence, then, runs thus: a scarcity of gold makes itself 
felt by contracting the volume of business, and thus lessens the 
purchasing power of the community, which in its turn tends to lower 
prices, and brings about, it may be urged, an effect something similar 
to that for which bimetallists contend as a consequence of the ap- 
preciation of gold. We believe, however, that the action is neither in 
its nature nor in its direct character the same. At any rate, there is 
no reliable evidence to prove that as yet prices have been lowered by 
any other cause than belongs to the commodities themselves. It is 
important to remember that as wants increase every day through the 
growth of the population a constant increase of purchasing power is a 
necessity of comfort, not to say prosperity. A stationary demand for 
commodities really means retrogression, and in considering the evils 
that may be in store in the future a non-progressive purchasing 
power must be taken into account. 

Supposing, which is probably the case, that Great Britain could 
continue for some time to prolong her monometallic system, it is far 
from certain that she would be wise in doing so. 

(a) She has always before her the danger that foreign countries, by 
placing obstacles in the way of gold leaving their shores, may put an 
end to the means by which gold, in case of need, has been attracted 
to the country by increased rates of interest. 

(6) The new system in India will entail on her indefinite but 
possibly vast obligations in the way of providing gold which she may 
neither be able to spare herself nor obtain at a reasonable cost. 

(c) No nation on the earth is so much interested in the prosperity 
of other countries. She has to import immensely to supply her own 
wants. She exports on an equally gigantic scale. She lends vast 
sums of money all over the world, and has to receive interest on the 
loans. She also has in every country enormous investments in 
industries, from which she has, or hopes to have, periodical returns. 
And all these conditions impose upon her the need of making and 
receiving payments in all quarters. A plain, simple, uniform system 
of currency throughout the world, involving a minimum amount of 
variation and complexity, is to her, and to every country, the condition 
under which business of all descriptions can be carried on with most 
safety, with most honour, and with the least gambling or speculation. 
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(d) The advantages some countries suppose they derive from 
depreciated silver because they pay for the cost of products in silver 
value and sell those products at a gold value is essentially gained at 
the cost of the working classes, so long as the employers contrive to 
make their workmen content with the old rate of wages. When the 
labourers demand increased wages the employers pro tanto lose the 
advantage. 

(e) It presses very hard on the silver-depreciated countries to have 
to pay gold interest on the loans they have contracted in the United 
Kingdom. The latter receives, it is true, only what it bargained for. 
But the silver countries regard it none the less as a cruel bargain, 
and feel that it forces on them a gold monometallism—a result which 
in its turn proves most injurious to Great Britain. 

(f) The hoarding propensities of the natives of India is a serious 
injury to the prosperity of the country. Not only does hoarding keep 
the capital of the hoarders unemployed, but the whole community 
suffers from the loss of the many indirect projects that flow from the 
employment of capital. The new system is sure to be considered by 
the natives as an encouragement to hoarding, and, worst of all, to 
hoarding gold—a proceeding with which they have already shown some 
acquaintance. The injury such a disposition is calculated to inflict 
upon British interests need not be described. 

In short, the prosperity of the British community as a whole, in 
contradistinction to the temporary advantages of a small minority, 
is greatly in favour of some system that can uniformly be adopted by 
most of the nations of the earth. There are only two such systems, 
silver monometallism and bimetallism. The former is objectionable 
both because it excludes gold, which is by far the most convenient 
form of currency, and because it would involve so cruel and organic 
a change of the incidence of wealth as to produce an incalculable 
amount of disaster. International bimetallism, we are free to admit, 
involves some amount of risk, but the worst effects it could produce 
would be light in comparison with the looming future consequences 
of the present multiform conditions. The new Indian system throws 
a lurid light on the evils of an isolated system of bastard bimetallism. 
For the Indian system is a form of bimetallism-—a gold standard 
with a silver currency—a system adopted on half-hearted recom- 
mendation, a system dependent on manipulation of the mints, a 
system which will make the chief business in India gambling in the 
precious metals, a system, moreover, fraught with thrusting great and 
unknown responsibilities on the Government of the Empire. As far 
as concerns the prospects of maintaining a fixed ratio between the 
two metals, it does not afford so strong an asurance of success as that 
which may be hoped for under international bimetallism. 

It is fair to say we do not think the maintenance of a fixed ratio 
between the two metals would be assured beyond doubt under an 
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international system, but there are strong probabilities in its favour. 
The bimetallists point to the results of the experience of a long 
period before 1873, when the adoption of gold monometallism by 
Germany forced the Latin Union shortly afterwards to discontinue 
free silver coinage. Earnest and distinguished men of practical expe- 
rience in finance and of great scientific eminence have expressed the 
opinion that under an international agreement the ratio between the 
two metals would be preserved without material variation. Nor is 
the opinion confined to bimetallists. The whole of the members of 
the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver in 1888 signed the 
following passage of the report :— 


Nor does it appear to us @ priori unreasonable to suppose that the existence in 
the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed between the 
two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of silver steady 
at approximately that ratio. 5 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, fallacious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those mints 
and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
153 of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect the price of 
silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser, and for whatever country it 
was destined. It would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating 
to the legal coin, and would tend to keep the market steady at about that point. 


Six members of the Commission—viz. Lord Herschell, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Birch, the Hon. C. W. Freemantle, Sir Thomas Farrer, 
and Mr. Courtney—signed, besides a yet more decided expression of 
opinion, as follows :— 


We think that, in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future as far 
as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a stable ratio might be 
maintained if the nations we have alluded to (the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, and the Latin Union) were to accept and strictly adhere to bi- 
metallism at the suggested ratio. We think that if in all these countries gold and 
silver could be freely coined, and thus become exchangeable against commodities 
at the fixed ratio, the market value of silver as measured by gold would conform 
to that ratio and not vary to any material extent. 


It is necessary to say that Sir John Lubbock, in an article lately 
supplied by him to the Pall Mall Magazine, denies that either he or 
his colleagues meant to indicate the opinion that under bimetallism 
a stable ratio could be maintained. We cannot understand Sir John 
Lubbock’s explanation of why their meaning was so different from 
that which the words they used seemed to denote. But at any rate, 
whilst Sir John Lubbock himself must be excepted, it is certain that 
without challenge the statement has frequently been made that a 
large section of monometallists admit that under international bime- 
tallism a ratio can be maintained which will not be subject to material 
change. 
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We should hesitate to express an opinion to the contrary, though 
we venture to suggest that it would be well, in order to offer less in- 
ducement to variation, to fix the rate not very far in advance of the 
market price at the commencement of the agreement. There are 
many details of the plan that would require nice deliberation, as, for 
example, whether the coinage of silver should be free, both in the 
sense of unlimited quantity and in that of making no charge for 
mintage. 

It is well to consider what would be the effect of a disturbance of 
the rates, since this would give the measure of the possible extent of 
the mischief of the system. The bimetallists do not propose that 
silver should be compulsorily exchangeable for gold, or gold for silver, 
but they would make each a legal tender to any amount. It would, 
of course, be very desirable to provide for an exchange of the two 
metals, but it is hardly feasible unless a heavy mintage or import 
duty were charged, and an annual reserve set apart by each country, 
to be accumulated as a guarantee fund against losses caused by the 
exchange if the metals diverged in value. Possibly such a modifica- 
tion might seriously injure the smooth working of the system. Let 
us see how, if the expectations formed prove fallacious, a disturbance 
of the ratio would show itself. The difference would not be exempli- 
fied by any nominal change of ratio, because both metals would be 
open to coinage, and be legal tender for their respective nominal 
amounts. The failure to maintain the rates would find expression 
by sellers exacting from purchasers a contract to pay ir only one of 
the metals. Subscribers to loans might also ask to be guaranteed re- 
payments in gold; shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors might 
name a price of so much in silver or so much in gold. This might 
cause a divergence in the paying value in gold and silver which no 
international agreement or legislation could arrest. It is easy to 
see that nothing could prevent a vendor or lender saying, ‘ You must 
either pay me in gold, or I will not sell you the commodities or sub- 
scribe to your loan.’ It would be altogether too arbitrary to declare 
by legislation that such contracts would be void. Itis to be presumed 
that, as contracts for payment in one metal or the charge of a premium 
for the option of choosing the metal are the chief if not the only 
ways, under a system of free coinage and double legal tender, by 
which a divergence of ratio would be denoted, the authorities we 
have quoted meant to pronounce the opinion that such a contingency 
is extremely unlikely—an opinion, we believe, in which most 
people will concur. Still let us ask what would be the extent of 
the evil supposing it did come to pass that contracts for payment 
in one metal only were insisted on. The rejected metal, notwith- 
standing its nominal ratio and its right to be offered as a legal 
tender, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, would be 
depreciated. But the depreciation would probably be nearly uniform 
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throughout the world, and would’really do very little harm, certainly 
no harm to compare with the evils of the present varied systems. 
There is, we think, so much remoteness in the risk, and so little 
mischief if the risk become a reality, compared with the dangers of 
the existing conditions, that there is no justification for allowing it to 
operate as a bar to an international bimetallic agreement. What- 
ever reasons Great Britain may have had for desiring to continue the 
present system (and we doubt if under any circumstances its duration 
could have been lengthy), she is now precipitated into the necessity 
for action to avoid the dangers of the new departure introduced into 
India. 


JuLivs VOGEL. 





THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD 
II 


‘We have gold, we can afford gold, 
and therefore we ought to adhere to gold,’ 
The Times, August 4, 1893 (leading 
article on Mr. Balfour’s speech at the 
Mansion House). 


In the Bi-metallic Controversy there are some points which would be 
accepted on both sides and others which have not perhaps been 
brought into sufficient prominence. 

It would be conceded that a gold standard and gold currency are 
of ideal perfection if they could be adopted by all commercial nations : 
this is impossible. 


No two nations of the world have now the same standard of 
currency. 

The standard of England is gold, and England is the only nation 
having an absolute gold standard: the system of France and of the 
United States, although differing greatly from each other, may both 
be called isolated bi-metallism; the standard of India is a silver 
rupee, which is legal tender ata fictitious value; China is on an abso- 
lute silver basis, as England is on an absolute gold basis. For pur- 
poses of internal trade one standard is practically as good as another ; 
it is only when payments for external trade have to be made that 
difficulties arise. 

The difficulties of international trade, whether in commodities or 
in securities, and the difficulty of negotiating bills of exchange in every 
part of the world are now great and at times insurmountable. 

During the last few weeks gold has been at a premium in New 
York, and contracts were made subject to shipment from London: in 
order to keep the withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England 
within as small a compass as possible, bankers and exchange dealers 
refused profitable and legitimate business. 

Such refusal is almost equivalent to a premium on gold in London, 
but apart from this the price of bar gold in the open market is above 
the English Mint price, and therefore at a premium.! 


1 October 1893. 
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The banker, as filling a position of primary responsibility, refuses 
business which would be gladly accepted if it did not involve ship- 
ment of gold, and the legitimate profit is lost to him as well as to 
any broker or agent who may happen to be employed: the transac- 
tions in London are restricted in order to maintain a gold balance. 

The commercial situation has been growing worse and worse since 
1873, and most persons having an interest in the subject would be 
glad to return to the position existing before that date, when England 
maintained a gold standard and currency, but had the advantage of 
the bimetallic union of other nations. 

Notwithstanding the advantages of this position, no English 
Government has made any effort to return to it. 

After accepting the invitation to the Brussels Conference, the 
proceedings were brought to an abrupt end by the declaration, by 
one of the English Commissioners, of his ‘ profession of faith.’ 

‘Our faith,’ said Sir Rivers Wilson, ‘is that of the school of 
monometallism, pure and simple. We do not admit that any other 
system than the single gold standard would be applicable in our 
country.’ 

After this statement it became useless to discuss whether it might 
be possible for this country, without giving up the gold standard, to 
make such concessions both at home and in India as might encourage 
the formation of a bimetallic agreement on the part of other 
nations. 

In some future conference the various proposals to increase the 
use of silver should at all events be discussed. Although the simple 
bimetallic agreement of free coinage of both metals may be open to 
objections, the proposal of a ratio with a seignorage to be fixed by 
international agreement and varied as from time to time may be 
found necessary has not yet been admitted for discussion. 

There has been no chance even to propose an international gold 
piece with free coinage and an international silver piece to be legal 
tender up to 20/. or 500 francs or 100 dollars. 

The importance of the connection between the difficulties of 
international trade arising from various standards of currency and 
protective duties has perhaps not received sufficient attention. 

No nation can continue purchases abroad and pay gold for them. 

It is only natural, therefore, that every nation endeavours to pre- 
vent by high import duties all transactions involving payment 
beyond its own borders. 

The gold standard of England tends to our isolation in the matter 
of foreign trade. 

The balance of foreign trade being against us, we should be called 
upon to export gold if it were not that we hold securities of foreign 
nations on which we have to receive interest. When it is stated that 
we can afford gold, it is because of the interest we receive on 
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securities: the wealth of England is in its foreign securities: the 
poverty of England is in its adverse trade balance for articles of 
necessity. Other nations impose high import duties against us in 
order to discourage their peoples from purchases abroad, and in order 
to keep the balance of trade in their own favour. They cannot afford 
to pay interest on securities and at the same time pay for commodities 
bought abroad. 

The yearly excess of payments due by England for imports 
against receipts for exports may be taken at about 120,000,0001., of 
which one-half is due to the United States. In the case of the 
United States this adverse balance is not paid in gold, but is set 
against interest and dividend payments due to English investors in 
United States securities and in shipping. The return from these 
securities is rapidly diminishing, but the adverse trade balance con- 
tinues. The most important field for investment of English money 
has been America: the reasonable expectation that with the increasing 
growth of the country there would be a corresponding return to the 
holders of securities has not been realised. The chief cause of this 
disappointment has been the continued fall in freight rates: the 
continued fall in the value of corn and wheat has rendered low rates 
absolutely necessary : the fall in wheat is owing to the competition 
of India as an exporter: the competition of India dates from the fall 
in silver, until the export of wheat from India is now three-sevenths 
of the export of wheat from America. India fixes the market price, 
which falls lower and lower with the fall in silver. 

When the return of interest from securities fails to equal our 
adverse trade balance, we may be perhaps more ready to discuss an 
international currency agreement. It is to be remembered that 
English investments are not largely in such safe securities as United 
States Government bonds, but in securities which are of the nature 
of enterprises, 

‘We have gold, we can afford gold, and therefore ought to adhere 
to gold.’ This is the English boast; but if the English isolated gold 
policy ruins English debtors, and the adverse trade balance remains, 
how long shall we be able to keep our gold balance ? 


J. P. HESELTINE. 
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CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT 
(CONCLUDED) 


THE subject-matter dealt with in these conversations must, of course, 
be limited by the promise of which I made mention in my previous 
article—to publish only information relating to certain things which 
were specified at the time. Many years have yet to pass ere I may 
be enabled to write in full of the life of Madame Clermont. Ten 
years from her decease, whenever that might take place, was, as I have 
already said, stipulated upon before she would allow me to publish 
anything relating to her, and even that was made dependent on the 
death meantime of Sir Percy Shelley, a death which has only 
comparatively recently occurred; thirty years being the time I 
promised to wait before publishing clearly specified matter, intensely 
interesting, but of a nature which I must not even hint at here. 

Before proceeding further, I have some words to say relating to 
questions raised by reviewers of my first article, questions which the 
courtesy and appreciation with which I have been treated impose 
upon me the obligation of answering. 

First, the question of my orthography as regards the lady’s name. 
This has already been answered by me in the 7imes, and the proof of 
the accuracy of my spelling of the name Clermont can be seen by a 
glance at the British Museum catalogue. _ 

I must here, however, admit two little slips of my own. One is 
the passage in the letter referred to, where I speak of the profusion 
of Christian names which the lady was wont to delight in, being shown 
in the letter to Byron. There Iamwrong. The proof of her prone- 
ness to romantic nomenclature is to be found in another and later 
document than the letter to Byron. In the later document she signs 
herself Clara Mary Constantia Jane Clairmont, the Constantia being, of 
course, a remembrance of the celebrated poem To Constantia Singing. 
In the letter to Byron she signs herself simply Claire, the first syllable 
of her surname spelt as some of my critics would have it, and both of 
these facts decidedly tend to bear out my suggestion that she preferred 
the perhaps more romantic Clairmont to Clermont. But we find the 
name spelt variously, as Clairmont, Clermont, Charlemont, Clairemont, 
and Claremont. At the time I knew her she used to prefer to be styled 
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Clara rather than Claire. Clearly a most wayward and romantic 
young lady, and she preserved many of her youthful characteristics 
to the last, which to a great extent constituted her charm. One can 
well understand her dislike in youth to the homely nomenclature of 
Mary Jane, and it is under these names she figures in Shelley’s will. 
She herself evidently preferred them when ‘washed down’ by a 
profusion of more romantic designations. 

Secondly, where I say in my article ‘early eighties ’I should say 
‘late seventies,’ for Miss Clermont died in 1879. The slip was a very 
natural one, for I chanced to make the same journey from the south- 
west of France to Florence three times in a few years, and, as I state 
in my letter to the Times, I had no idea of writing on the subject. 
The time of waiting seemed so interminable that I had almost grown 
to forget about the incident, and my memory as to dates had become 
a little hazy. Moreover, the article was written under conditions of 
place which debarred me from full access to the notes I made at thetime. 

And now let me set at rest a matter as to which there has been a 
good deal of dispute—namely, Miss Clermont’s age when she first 
met Byron. Miss Clermont was born in 1798, consequently, when 
she met Byron in 1815, she was seventeen. I am quite aware that in 
saying she met Byron in 1815 I am exposing myself to the assaults 
of various Byronian writers who maintain that the Clermont con- 
nection did not take place until after the cessation of intercourse with 
Lady Byron ; but they are wrong. By the way, I think it is as well 

-to point out here a slight error made by Mr. Garnett, the able and 
courteous keeper of printed documents in the British Museum, in his 
short notice of Miss Clermont. As one of my reviewers has well said, 
nearly everyone who has written on this subject has fallen into some 
error of chronology. Mr. Garnett is perfectly correct as to the date 
of the lady’s birth, but he speaks of her later on as nearly two-and- 
twenty in 1816. I asked Mr. Garnett personally for an explanation 
of this, and he told me he had in the first instance the idea that she 
was born in the same year as Edward Williams, who met his death 
with Shelley. But even then Mr, Garnett would have been wrong 
as to Miss Clermont’s age in 1816, for Edward Williams was born in 
1792—the year, by a strange coincidence, of both Shelley’s and 
Trelawney’s births. Trelawney himself relates this in his Reminis- 
cences of Byron and Shelley, in the course of a conversation taking 
place between Shelley, Williams,‘and himself. Miss Clermont, there- 
fore, had Mr. Garnett been correct in his first belief as to the date of 
her birth, would have been twenty-four and not twenty-two in 1816, 
when, according to Mr. Garnett and others, she first met Byron—a 
view which I have already said I hold (in fact, I know) to be erroneous, 
for Miss Clermont was really a cause of Byron’s divorce ; but that 
leads to matters upon which I am forbidden to treat for years to 
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come. Mr. Jeaffreson is the only writer of Byronia who suspects 
what I have said to have been the case, and Mr. Garnett, in his notice 
just alluded to, calls the idea an absurd one. I do not in the least 
apprehend why the idea should be ‘ absurd ;’ in any case it is the 
fact. Mr. Garnett therefore corrected his first slip and forgot to 
correct his second, which even from his original idea of the chrono- 
logy would have been wrong. 

The next point upon which I should like to say a few words is 
this: Several of my reviewers have put the question, ‘How far is 
Miss Clermont’s testimony to be accepted?’ They say that she was 
old and given to romancing. I merely reply this: It is ridiculous, 
with the spectacle of an octogenarian premier in the full pleni- 
tude of his powers before us, to argue that age need necessarily in 
any way affect the memory or mental powers; and as to the stric- 
tures of a certain clique of Shelleyan idolaters, they accept Jane 
Clermont’s testimony when it fits in with their idolatrous conceptions, 
and reject it when it does not, which is scarcely logical. As to the 
tendency to romance, I do not believe Miss Clermont was at all given 
to that practice ; but, in any case, I think it will be granted that the 
conversations Iam now about to quote, and also those which have 
already been published in this Review, show a remarkably fair, un- 
prejudiced, and logical mind. When there is an object I can conceive a 
person lying, but not without an object. I can see no reason what- 
ever to doubt the absolute veracity of all Miss Clermont told me. It 
may, no doubt, be painful to the Shelley idolaters to be told that the 
expedition to Switzerland was pre-arranged between the Shelleys, 
Byron, and Claire, and they appear to prefer to believe that ‘ Shelley 
and Mary,’ as they love to style their innocent little ‘ babes in the 
wood,’ should be led to Geneva by the wicked sorceress, Jane Clermont, 
they all the while remaining in total ignorance of her relation to 
Byron ; but any man or woman of the world would, I should be disposed 
to believe, think Jane Clermont’s version of the story obviously the 
correct one. 

I will now pass on to a conversation referring to Shelley’s will, 
and here again I may say that, in this case, reason and common- 
sense are distinctly on the side of Miss Clermont, and against 
Trelawney, who, as I have always understood, never had a good word 
to say for anyone except Shelley ; but I may add that Ido not believe 
Shelley intended to leave as much as he did for his sister-in-law’s 
exclusive use. He had made the will during Allegra’s lifetime, and 
would have revoked the second legacy after her death had his own 
death not come so soon and so unexpectedly on the heels of it. 

The following conversation will give her views on the subject, 
and also gives very excellent and, I venture to say, impartial views 
of both La Guiccioli and Trelawney. 
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Entering the drawing-room one lovely spring morning, I found 
Madame Clermont at her guitar (the same guitar that Shelley gave 
her, and made immortal by his dedication), touching the strings to 
some old melody, and half accompanying the now feeble notes in a 
subdued voice, but not so subdued but that one could detect the 
petted singer of Florentine salons of a generation—even two genera- 
tions—before. It was a perfect picture: the beautiful, thick hair 
falling over the shoulders, the clear-cut profile of that face, as 
beautiful now as ever, and the eyes which seemed lost in dreams, as 
those slender fingers strayed over the strings—the same picture that 
inspired Shelley more than sixty years before. I stood a moment 
on the threshold, silent, and the servant (they all loved her) made 
some whispered remark of admiration to me, and then I repeated the 
wonderful lines :— 


Thus to be lost, and thus to sink and die— 

Perchance were death indeed! Constantia, turn! 

In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie, 

Even though the sounds which were thy voice, which burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep ; 

Within thy breath and on thy hair like odour it is yet, 
And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet ; 

Alas! that the torn heart can bleed and not forget. 


‘I have heard Constantia singing,’ I murmured. ‘ I have often said 
I would give my life for that.’ 

She turned round, with that wonderful smile of hers, like that of 
a coquette of eighteen, ‘Ah, it is you, is it? What a power of 
transfiguration you have!’ she said. ‘Why, that was written at 
Marlow, dear Marlow! in—let me see—in 1817. You have heard an 
old woman mumbling. My voice is a ghost. I was pestered to death 
once by all the Florentine drawing-rooms to sing! All over Italy 
my voice was known, thanks to Percy. He always took such pains 
about my instruction in singing. But how can you say you have 
heard Constantia singing, now? You have only heard the thin, reedy 
notes of Constantia’s ghost.’ 

‘Constantia is always Constantia, madame,’ I said. ‘Time 
cannot wither——’ 

But she interrupted, laughing, ‘ Shakespeare said that of Cleopatra 
in her forties. I’m afraid he would not have been equally compli- 
mentary to me in my eighties. But my forties were my best time, 
too, It was in my forties, and in the forties of this century, I had 
most money, in any case. On the old baronet’s death I inherited 
12,0001. by Percy’s will, and then I settled down in London, after 
having led a very unsettled life ever since Perey’s death. I was until 
then a regular rolling-stone, wandering from place to place, all over 
Europe. I was a long time in Russia, in Paris—everywhere.’ 
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‘Do you ever hear of Trelawney, madame?’ I asked. 

‘I know why you ask that question,’ she replied, with a laugh. 
‘ Trelawney, I am told, says that Shelley did not intend to leave me 
more than 6,000/., that the second legacy was a mistake. That is 
nonsense ; Shelley was a very good business man. It is, of course, 
the fashion to consider him as a being quite too ethereal to care for 
mundane matters ; in point of fact, a kind of inspired idiot. But 
that is entirely a mistake. No one could be more practical than 
Shelley, if he liked. He had a most logical mind, and was, perhaps, 
the first classical scholar in Europe, of his time. No, I know nothing 
of Trelawney ; he never was my friend, you know ; and it seems to me 
he gives himself airs, and always has done, of knowing a great deal 
more of Shelley, and Byron too (but particularly of Shelley), than he 
has any right. Why, he only knew Shelley for six months.’ 

‘ How he hates Byron, madame!’ I said. 

‘Well, Byron snubbed him, you know. He said “Tre was an 
excellent fellow until he took to imitating my Childe Harold and 
Don Juan.” This got to Trelawney’s ears, and he never forgave 
Byron for it. Trelawney made himself quite ridiculous when I lived 
in London, I remember. He absolutely lived, or in any case dined 
out, on the strength of his acquaintance with Byron. It was always 
“‘ Byron said this,”“‘ Byron did that.” I remember Thackeray takes 
him off rather well somewhere. I want you to write about me in due 
time,’ she said, ‘ though not for ten years after my death. Give me 
that time,’ she added, with a smile, ‘to rise to another sphere 
altogether. It is only fair that I, who have been maligned by one set 
of Shelley enthusiasts, should be placed in my true light before the 
world ; though not a word during Sir Percy Shelley’s lifetime. It 
seems a queer thing, by the way, that the one person whom Shelley 
loved best on earth, should be constantly held up to opprobrium by 
his idolaters.’ 

‘ Well, well, madame,’ I replied, ‘ we all know the reason of that, 
and the inspiration of Field Place! That legacy was probably 
unwelcome to some.’ 

‘You are right there,’ the lady replied. ‘ What an idiot I was to 
lose nearly all the money in that Lumley’s opera-house business ! 
I’ve always had a mania for music and the stage. It was through the 
one fancy that I first met Byron, and through the other that I lost 
my money. I don’t know which was the greater disaster.’ 

I laughed. ‘Poor Byron!’ I said, ‘I’m longing to hear just one 
good word for him.’ And after a good deal of badinage between 
us she went on to say : 

‘ Byron and Shelley were as far asunder as can be imagined in 
their estimate of women. Byron considered them as men’s inferiors ; 
he held an absolutely Oriental view of women. He was fond of saying 
that he did not think they had any right at the table with men, 
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and ought to b> shut up in seraglios, as they are in the East. No 
doubt a good deal of this was affectation, for a man who had travelled 
as much as he had wasa rarity in those days, and he was very 
fond of airing his Eastern experiences, but much of it was the real 
expression of his feelings.’ 

‘No wonder you and he did not hit it off long together,’ I 
replied. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘Byron never could agree with any woman of 
much independence of thought.’ 

‘ The Countess Guiccioli had a good deal of intellect, I suppose, 
had she not, madame ?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, to a certain extent she had, but you know what Italian 
women are! Their education is not of a nature (and still less was it 
so at that time) to develop a woman’s capacities at all. They are 
just like children—rather vicious children, though. La Guiccioli 
was, moreover, ridiculously infatuated with Byron. That book of 
hers which appeared a few years ago is simply absurd! If she had 
been describing an angel, instead of a man who even his greatest 
admirers admit was full of blighting faults, she could not have said 
more.’ 

‘She became a leader of Parisian society after Byron’s death, as 
the Marquise de Boissy, did she not, madame ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Madame Clermont ; ‘ but she was a perfect female 
Trelawney with her Byronic reminiscences, as Dumas describes in 
Monte Christo. It was a standing joke when I was in Paris in the 
thirties and forties ; people used to draw her out about Byron for the 
fun of the thing. La Guiccioli was always devoted to Byron’s 
memory. An Englishwoman would have revolted at the treatment 
she received, but she was as faithful as a dog to him.’ 

‘Did he treat her badly then ?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, that depends upon what you call treating a woman badly ; 
but from all I have heard he grew very tired of her latterly, and 
would have severed the link altogether but that he was too closely 
bound up with the family generally; her brother and he were great 
friends, and he accompanied Byron to Greece. Byron never behaved 
with any brutality to her, but he gave her ample cause for jealousy, 
and showed her in plain words, very plainly, that he was tired.’ 

‘ Her book certainly struck me as absurd,’ I said. ‘As you say, 
if Byron had been an angel from heaven she could not have spoken 
of him in higher terms. I have always been told,’ I said, ‘that La 
Guiccioli was possessed to her last breath of a burning jealousy of 
you.’ 

‘I believe she was ; but I never knew why, for I certainly cared 
nothing for Byron. I endeavoured, through Shelley, to effect a recon- 
ciliation with him on account of my child’s future. Shelley went to 
him, and stopped some days there, when Byron and La Guiccioli 
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shared openly the same house (to the great scandal of her country- 
folks, who said “‘ Byron had hitherto behaved so well”), in order to 
try and persuade him to come to an arrangement. La Guiccioli was 
charmed with Shelley, as all women were, and insisted on his staying 
considerably longer than he had intended ; but it was all to no avail. 
Byron was as obstinate as a mule when he once set his mind on a 
thing, and in this case I feel sure that he was egged on by La 
Guiccioli to send away my child to a convent, both out of spite, to 
annoy me, and also because she hated to have the child near her.’ 
And the lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Well, madame,’ I replied, ‘after all, Allegra was brought up in 
the same faith that you have yourself now adopted.’ She paid no 
attention to this. 

‘Of course,’ she went on, ‘there was a reason that Byron used 
as excuse for his vile conduct in thus robbing me of my child? 
That vile note at foot of my letter to him which he sent on to 
Hoppner, and which has been since unearthed, explains it. But it 
was a lie.’ 

As I made no reply, she continued, ‘I presume you think that 
there can be no smoke without fire? Well, I will tell you the whole 
truth now, and you may judge for yourself.’ 

Nothing more, however, shall be written by me on this subject, so 
highly distasteful to me, until 1909, and not even then had not 
Madame Clermont requested me to give what I know to the world 
after the lapse of time before mentioned. 

One of the most interesting things Madame Clermont told me 
related to the visit Byron paid to the Shelleys at Marlow in her 
company. I made mention of this visit in my previous article, but 
the exigencies of space did not permit of my including the following 
most interesting and characteristic incident. 

‘ At that time,’ she said, ‘ both at the Crown Inn at Marlow and 
at other inns along the river, a number of French prisoners-of-war 
from Waterloo were confined, and at the Crown they were shut up in 
the stalls and loose boxes in the stables.’ 

‘They escaped afterwards, I was glad to hear,’ said Madame 
Clermont ; and she told me the following story : 

‘ Byron, the Shelleys, and I went toseethem. Byronand Shelley, 
of course, as red radicals sympathised both with the men and with their 
cause. Byron was a great worshipper of Bonaparte, and, though 
Shelley was not that, he hated the British Tory Government of the 
day much more than he hated Napoleon. Some of the men were 
sulky and surly, and we could not get a word out of them ; and no 
wonder, for popular feeling ran very high then against France, and 
there were many in and about Marlow who had lost husbands and 
brothers and sons in the war. Therefore the poor Frenchmen did not 
meet with much sympathy. People were a good deal rougher then, 
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too, than they are now in their ways of doing things, and though 
they were not badly treated, the prisoners’ lot was by no means what 
it would have been nowadays. The landlord himself, however, was very 
kind to them. They were all fond of him. It was a great joke with 
him when we were in Marlow next year and the prisoners had 
escaped, how one of them, the wag of the band, left a line for the 
innkeeper, “Merci mille fois pour votre gracieuse hospitalité.” 
The jovial landlord’s account of the matter was very amusing. 

‘“T don’t understand their lingo,” he said to Shelley, whom I can 
so well picture now, with his great gazelle-like eyes and his humo- 
rous smile (for Shelley had a good deal of humour, though it never 
comes out in his poetry) as he listened. “I don’t understand their 
lingo, and no one does hereabouts. But a nephew of mine from 
London came down here one day, and told me what it meant. I did 
laugh to be sure!” 

‘The man who sent this billet dowx, I remember, was one of the 
two we paid most attention to; the other was a hard-faced veteran of 
a hundred Napoleonic fights, but the wag was an extremely good- 
looking, soldierly fellow. 


Pe? 


‘Byron said to him, “ Eh bien, mon brave, est-ce que c’était un 
beau combat ?” and the man’s eyes glistened with excitement as he 
shouted in a voice of thunder, ‘Si c’était 4 refaire je le referais. 
Vive ’Empereur!” and one and all took up the chorus with a mighty 


shout which almost shook the stables. 

We caught the contagion, and both of us girls and Shelley and 
Byron shouted with one voice: “ Vivel’Empereur!” Howridiculous 
it was! Napoleon was at St. Helena then, and the whole of England 
was still glowing with the Waterloo triumph, Marlow no exception 
to the rest of the country, I can assure you. Out came the landlord, 
with his usually rosy, jovial face quite pale now. Had we been ordi- 
nary visitors he would probably have ordered us out of the place there 
and then, and we should have had to take the next coach back to 
London—feeling ran so high. But all the world knew Lord Byron, 
and though “ fallen on evil times and evil tongues,” as he was fond 
of saying himself—a comparison which always made me laugh, for 
anyone more unlike what Milton must have been it would be difficult 
to conceive—his name was still as that of ‘a God in the land.” 

‘The landlord came running out. ‘“ For Gawd’s sake, my lord,” 
he said, “ don’t shout out that d——d cry! Why, if anyone heard it 
in the village I'd be murdered,” and he called out as a protest 
* Hurrah for Wellington !” 

*“ You d d old rascal!” said Byron, as we all shrieked with 
laughter. ‘“ Bring along four pots of ale for us, and one for each of 
these gentlemen of France, and we'll drink to Napoleon.” 

‘ Tt’s as much as my life’s worth to let you drink to Boney!” the 
terrified landlord exclaimed, gazing at Byron, as if the devil, tail, 
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horns, hoofs and all, were there, and indeed the ill reports of “the 
wicked Lord Byron” had reached even Marlow. 

‘But, as was said about Byron’s friend, Moore, our worthy host 
dearly loved a lord, and Byron, flinging him a sovereign, and seizing 
him with those strong arms of his, said: ‘If the liquor is not here in 
three minutes, I'll fling you among these tigers.” And a roar of 
laughter came from the prisoners, for even among those soldiers of 
the Grande Armée the name of Byron was known, and “ Vive le Lor’ 
Beeron ! Vive le Lor’ Beeron!” was the cry now in those stables of 
the Crown, where heroes were stalled worse than horses. 

‘ The landlord arrived with two trays of pint tankards, The excite- 
ment of the men—the contagious excitement of French soldiers, 
brought on by the magnetism of Napoleon’s name and the excitement 
of Byron’s presence, too, his name and his fame ; his unearthly beauty 
as he stood there, like an inspired Apollo—was indescribable. The 
soldiers raged like lions in their stalls, shouting alternately, “ Vive 
Lor’ Beeron! Vive l’Empereur !”—even Napoleon was for a moment 
second to that other great, but mispronounced, name. 

‘The landlord stood by with his waiter, both with frightened faces. 
To call in those days ‘‘ Vive YEmpereur!” was like calling “ Hurrah 
for the devil!” but Byron, bidding them hand round the tankards, 
seized one himself. ‘“ Now, Shelley,” he shouted, “ drink up; none of 
your infernal lemonade this time! Vive l’Empereur, mes braves!” 
he thundered, and emptied his tankard to the dregs. And a roar 
that must have echoed far beyond the other bank of the river sprang 
from the lips of each soldier, tankard in hand, “ Vive Lor’ Beeron! 
Vive ’Empereur ! ” 

‘Byron strolled off with us afterwards (or rather limped off, I 
should say) with that calm, contemptuous expression on his lips 
which they almost always wore. 

‘** What a magic,” he said to me, ‘“ that man’s name has!” all 
oblivious of the magic of his own. ‘* He is one of the madmen who 
have made men mad by their contagion ’—a remark which not long 
afterwards I had the pleasure of reading word for word in verse in the 
third canto of Childe Harold. 

‘You are a wonderful actor,” I replied. ‘‘ What a pity that your 
birth prevented your taking to the stage! You would have rivalled 
Kean.”’ 

I once asked Madame Clermont a question which seemed rather 
to amuse her, but which seems to me to have a good deal of weight 
in the estimate of any man’s character, and that was as to whether 
Byron or Shelley smoked. 

‘Shelley,’ she said, ‘never did. Byron at one time, when I first 
knew him, was a great smoker, but afterwards abandoned the habit. 
almost altogether. On rare occasions, however, he would renew it, 
and when he did, it was usually to excess.’ 
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Speaking about perhaps some of the most beautiful of all Shelley’s 
lyrics, those dedicated to Miss Clermont, four in number, The Invita- 
tion, The Recollection, With a Guitar to Jane, and another To Jane, 
beginning— 


The keen stars were twinkling, 


she remarked to me, witha sigh of pleased and pensive reminiscence : 

‘I remember so well those walks we took that he alludes to in 
The Invitation and The Recollection. Let me see, how does The 
Invitation begin? I know that it is very complimentary to me,’ 
she added with a smile. 


Radiant Sister of the Day, 

Awake! arise! and come away 

To the wild woods and the plains, 
And the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves, 

Where the pine its garland weaves 

Of sapless green and ivy dun, 

Round stems which never kiss the sun. 


‘What a charming place Pisa is! Strange that it should have 
gone so out of fashion among the English now! Then it was the 
most popular English colony in Southern Europe.’ 

‘The Western Riviera is rather supplanting Italy,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but there is no place in the world like Italy! See how all 
of us who have once felt its charm come back again !’ 

‘“That Paradise of exiles, Italy!” as Shelley called it,’ I replied. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘nearly all who knew it in those days, who were 
there in our time, have gravitated back. But I am the last of all 
left, except Mr. Severn, Keats’s friend. It is significant of Italy’s 
charm that the three greatest poets of the century should all have 
been there at the same time, and singular that all should have died 
within three years of one another. 

‘ How strange it is,’ she continued : ‘ the longevity ofall who knew 
the three great poets whose own lives were so short—Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron—the eldest dying at six-and-thirty, Shelley at nine-and- 
twenty, and Keats at five-and-twenty. Trelawney, who was born 
the same year as Shelley, is still alive at far over eighty, I am 
eighty ; and Peacock died a very old man; Mr. Severn is more 
than eighty; Keats’s sister, I believe, is still alive ; and the false Fanny 
Brawne,’ she said, with a little laugh, ‘ whom I knew in London, only 
died about 1865,’ 

‘Can you give me an introduction to Mr. Severn, madame? I 
am anxious to see him, if I go to Rome.’ 

‘None is necessary,’ she replied. ‘He is a delightful old man, 
and will be only too glad to see an admirer of his beloved Keats.’ 

‘What beautiful constancy and affection that is of his! Keats 
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died the year before Shelley, 1821, and Mr. Severn keeps his memory 
still as bright as ever.’ 

‘Well,’ she continued, with a half sigh, half smile, ‘I suppose 
Mr. Severn and I will both soon rejoin our beloved ones. ‘A soul 
of gold,” as Shelley called him. Do you admire Keats yourself? 
You do not think him equal to Shelley, as some say, do you ?’” 

I laughed. ‘Most certainly not! madame. Keats died far too 
early to give one an idea of what he might do in mature years, and 
to compare him with Shelley is ridiculous, for the quantity of work 
he has done altogether is not a tithe of Shelley's, and what there is 
reminds me very much of a luxuriant but unweeded garden. Nothing 
can be more cloying than his earlier poetry, with his “ dear delights ” 
and “darling essence,” and “cheating dove-like bosoms,” I quite 
agree with Byron in his contempt for all that part of ‘ the Manni- 
kin’s” work as he called him. But, on the other hand, the sonnets 
are absolute perfection. Nothing can surpass the beauty of that 
rich golden haze of vague, sweet mystery and dream which surrounds 
them like a nimbus. It seems almost incredible that the same 
man who could write the repulsive trash that I have been speaking 
of, could also compose those divine lines, instinct with all the mystery 
and melody and glamour of old romance—lines which alone would 
make a man immortal : 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


‘Was not that a strange presentiment of his own death that 
Shelley had ?’ Madame Clermont remarked. ‘ Was it not strange that 
in describing Keats’s or Adonais’s death, he exactly described his own?’ 

‘That is, I always think,’ I replied, ‘one of the most wonderful 
psychological cases in history.’ 

‘It is a strange thing,’ I remarked, ‘that that most interesting 
episode you have told me about Marlow and the French prisoners 
should never have been related before by any of the Shelley and Byron 
biographers.’ 

‘Oh, no, not at all!’ she replied. ‘ All the contemporaries who 
wrote of Byron and Shelley only came into our circle after that, in 
Italy. Tom Medwin and Trelawney, Hunt and the rest—Mary be- 
came far too prim and proper to write about a scene like that, living 
as she did in highly respectable Sussex county society. Mary always 
had a great respect for “‘ Mrs. Grundy.”’ 

‘Shelley must have tried her a good deal, then,’ I said. ‘What 
did she think of that poem beginning (and to whom did it allude)— 

The serpent is shut out from Paradise, 


The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
In which its heart-cure lies’? 


‘It made no difference,’ Madame Clermont replied. ‘Some re- 
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viewers have endeavoured to make out that it referred to some 
tendresse for Mrs, Williams ; but surely it is hardly likely that Shelley 
would expect her husband to share in his enthusiasm, and address 
the poem to him as he did. The Williamses knew perfectly well to 
whom the allusion was.’ But here I venture to differ with Miss Cler- 
mont, though I could not well say so at the time. 

‘Poor Mary!’ I replied. ‘ Fancy such a disturbing element in the 
house! It cannot be altogether bliss to have a lovely sister and an 
arch-charmeuse under the same roof with a husband who speaks the 
language of the gods, whose ‘“ food is love and fame.”’ 

‘Well, it was not my fault that men fell in love with me, she 
replied, with that strange half-shy, tantalising smile which irradiated 
her face with a flood of youth, and put it out of one’s power for 
some minutes to realise that this was a woman of eighty. 

I asked her the question if Byron had ever been in France, 
saying that I had always understood he had not, but that in his 
conversations Medwin relates an anecdote of Byron and Rogers 
among the catacombs in Paris. 

‘Absolute imagination, she replied. ‘Dear old Tom Medwin 
had the most vivid imagination ; “‘ Bamming ” he called that sort of 
thing, a slang word much used in those days. Byron was never in 
Paris in his life.’ 

Of the Shelley entourage, Miss Clermont appeared to like her 
namesake, Jane Williams, the best. A charming woman, she said ; 
both Shelleys were devoted to her. This lady’s grief at the terrible 
news of the disaster which involved the death of both Shelley and 
her husband, Miss Clermont described to me as pitiful to witness. 

‘All you ladies,’ 1 remarked, ‘seem to have formed a kind of 
adoring circle around Shelley.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Shelley had an irresistible attraction for all 
women; his nature was so pure and noble; the tone of his poetry 
whenever a woman is mentioned is of an almost unearthly purity. 
Instead of holding with Byron that woman is inferior to man, he 
looked up to woman as something higher and nobler. Many of his 
poems express this feeling most forcibly. 


The desire of the Moth for the Star, 
The desire of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar.’ 


‘I can imagine Shelley,’ I said, ‘almost like a pretty girl himself. 
I am sure that poetical epistle to Maria Gisborne is most ladylike.’ 

She replied indignantly, ‘ Not at all; there was no lack of manli- 
ness about Shelley. He was utterly without any sense of fear; always 
in the open air, yachting, or taking strong physical exertion, He 
was the finest walker of any man of the Byron-Shelley clique, and 
could tire out almost any of the others.’ 
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I again preserved a discreet silence. All the ladies of the clique 
seem to have enjoyed a passionate feeling for Shelley, and had I 
ventured to differ with Madame Clermont after this, I should very 
soon have received my congé. 

There is one subject on which her evidence was absolutely opposed 
to that of any of the biographers except Mr. Jeaffreson, who, with his 
usual acuteness and flair, seems to have suspected the truth. She 
gave me distinctly to understand that at the beginning of the Byron 
connection she had a pretty clearly defined idea of becoming eventu- 
ally Lady Byron, and on this subject we had a great deal of conver- 
sation which cannot be reported here. Her evidence also was quite 
opposed to what I may call the ‘ Shelley-and-Mary-babes-in-the-wood 
theory.’ She told me clearly that the Shelleys knew all about her 
relations to Byron, both before and during the Genevese epoch. 
Indeed, Madame Clermont gave me a kind of semi-romantic, semi- 
comical account of how the news was first brought to the Shelleys 
by her, before either they or Byron left England. She burst into 
the house one day, she said, shortly after the first interview with 
Byron, and exclaimed, to quote her own words: ‘ Perey! Mary! 
the great Lord Byron loves me!’ ‘ Percy’ was quite pleased at thus 
forming a kind of brother-in-law of his mighty brother bard, and, I 
I am sorry to say, laughed ; as indeed did the lady when she told me 
the episode. 


The following few particulars may be given—it is impossible to 
give more—of Miss Clermont’s career subsequently to the deaths of 
Byron and Shelley. She first went to Vienna for a time, where her 
brother, Charles Clermont, was residing. After that she spent some 
time in Russia, and later on became a governess in Italy to the 
<lescendants of her old friend, Lady Mountcashel. Her position, 
however, in that family was quite a unique one, Lady Mountcashel’s 
daughter always looking upon her with adoring admiration. I have 
many interesting particulars, both of this epoch and of her life in 
Russia, also in Paris (where she spent some years) and in London, 
where she settled on coming into Shelley’s legacy, the greater part 
of which she lost, as explained by kerself. On returning after this 
loss to settle finally in her beloved Florence, she took in the first 
instance a villa at 8. Domenico, below Fiesole, subsequently to that 
she lived in Via Valfonda, and up to her death she inhabited a house 
in the Via Romano. 

Jane Clermont’s body was buried in the Municipal Cemetery at 
Trespidano, some four or five miles out of Florence. She had told 
me that she wished it to rest with that of her child Allegra, but no 
doubt this was not possible. It was a touching wish, and would have 
been a touching end to that long, chequered life had all that was mortal 
of Jane Clermont come to rest at last with the beloved and never- 
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forgotten child—though the source of so much bitterness in the past— 
who predeceased her mother by nearly sixty years. 

And now before concluding let me say a few words to clear up 
some great misconceptions that have always prevailed as to the re- 
lations of this lady and Byron. Byron did not treat her badly 
according to his lights. I have said this to her herself, as plainly as 
one can say unpleasant things to a lady, and I repeat it here. It is 
a peculiarity of the feminine disposition to construe slights into 
crimes, and to dwell and brood over matters that men would pass by 
unnoticed. Yet though Miss Clermont—and my readers can seeit for 
themselves—though she obviously disliked Byron, I am bound to say 
she never spoke of him with injustice. Surely the Shelleyolaters 
should be the last to argue that he treated Jane Clermont badly, 
seeing that both Shelley and his wife revolved as constantly in his 
orbit as they possibly could, even abandoning an invitation to Florence 
for some months in order to continue so revolving at Pisa. 

As to the ‘ vile note’ that Miss Clermont spoke of to me, the con- 
fidences she made me afterwards (but which, as I have said, cannot be 
published until 1909) as completely exonerated Byron as Shelley, in 
my opinion. 

The whole history of the discordance between the two was 
this: Byron was a man of genius, and like most men of genius (and 
a great deal more than most) he had a vast deal of the woman in his 
composition, while Jane Clermont was a woman to the very marrow 
of her bones. Need I say more? It was a question of a woman’s 
ambition, a woman’s egotism, a woman’s vanity warring with a 
woman’s ambition, a woman’s egotism, a woman’s vanity. I do not 
say that these qualities are more developed in women than in 
men, but they are differently developed. 

A once spoiled pet of the drawing-rooms, a hot-press darling of 
the publishers, meets with a beautiful, fascinating, but spoiled and 
capricious girl—Italian in appearance and disposition (notwithstand- 
ing her strictures on Italian women), though English in depth: she 
wishes to use the man and his fame as a lever, and on finding that 
she cannot get all she wants—well, she begins to show her less amiable 
side ; and he, equally or more spoiled, and with a fame perhaps un- 
equalled in history, becomes furious ; then love (or whatever approach 
to love there ever was between them) very quickly changes to intense 
aversion on both sides. As to Byron’s subsequent conduct, it was 
quite in consonance with the free love tenets of his friend Shelley, 
who, as I have already said, never showed the slightest resentment 
against his leaving Jane Clermont when and how he pleased. 


Women are but the margin of our lives, 
The course goes on unheeding. 


That was obviously Byron’s motto. When they interfered with his 
life they went to the wall: witness his wife; witness Jane Cler- 
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mont; witness, even to some extent, La Guiccioli. To him, after the 
first heats of passion, women were pretty playthings and no more. 
Now, Jane Clermont’s whole ambition was for glory, and display, and 
sensation. Amiable; generous, and dowered with a magnetic charm 
as she was to the last, she always felt that fiery longing to excel, to 
be great, to be prominent in some way or other. She had turned to 
Byron in youth, not from love of him, but from love of his fame, for 
love of sensation. She was dazzled by his glory as one is dazzled by 
the beams of the sun in his zenith; but her sun passed on, as the 
sun itself passes on over rich and poor with indifference ; and then 
came the one love of her life—Shelley—Shelley with his soft, tender 
ways, and divine words ; and the rest has been told. At the last came 
a longing for rest, and ‘ the eternal croon of Rome’ only half supplied 
that rest. One day I passed her pet priest as he was leaving the 
house, and found her much agitated. ~ 

‘ What is the matter, madame?’ I asked gently. 

And the priest’s influence seemed but slight, for she replied 
fiercely, though in that voice of golden accents, looking at me, a boy 
of twenty then, with a sort of envy, ‘Oh God, dear, to be your age! 
to begin life again! if I could only have another chance! I know I 
have it in me to be great, but I have missed it—missed it somehow!’ 
And then with that firm belief in a future world this wonderful 
woman of many moods said, with a steady glance of those keen, 
piercing eyes of hers: ‘I shall have another chance in another 
world. The priest’s talk is jargon. All these shows are only 
shadows.’ 

My last sight of her stands pictured clear and distinct from be- 
yond the long lapse of years—waving one white hand to me from the 
window, with that never-forgotten smile on her lips, as with the 
other she toyed with the strings of the guitar given to her by Shelley 
more than sixty years before. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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A WORD FOR OUR CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 


THE article on our Cathedral system which appeared in the November 
number of this Review, if it has attracted any attention, has not as 
yet elicited any reply. Silence is not always complimentary : some- 
times it implies contempt. It may well be that Mr. Dickson’s essay 
hardly deserves any serious answer, and that if it had been published 
in any other place or in any other form it would have died a natural 
sleath, as so many similar productions have died, and will die again. 
But, appearing where it did, it can hardly have missed being brought 
before the eyes of the more educated classes all over the world, and 
where greatness is thus thrust upon a man his utterances may not 
be entirely ignored. 

I can well understand how the members of our cathedral chapters 
should feel reluctant to engage in controversy with a somewhat 
acrimonious rebel occupying a minor position in the body to which 
he belongs. They whose interests or professional status, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, are assailed by the free lances are always 
placed at a disadvantage when put upon their defence. We are too 
apt to assume that he who comes forward as achampion for his order 
must needs have a selfish motive for entering the lists, and that 
he only puts on his armour to save himself or his friends from 
personal loss. I, at any rate, cannot be suspected of having any other 
purpose to serve in this matter than the desire to speak out my mind 
against what I hold to be a very mischievous essay, though likely 
to be mischievous in its tone and tendency chiefly to those least 
qualified to detect its many fallacies. 

For twenty of the best years of my life—without ever having had 
the ‘honourable delight’ of belonging to any cathedral chapter—I 
lived in a cathedral close on terms of cordial intimacy with every 
member of the cathedral body. During all those years I had ample 
opportunities, as an outsider, of watching the working of the ‘ cathe- 
dral system,’ under conditions far from favourable to the realisation 
of the ideal of that life which the existence of a cathedral chapter 
implies. It goes without saying that during those years I saw much 
that I could not but deplore. I found myself grieving over much that 
might very easily have been altered for the better; or lamenting 
some wasted opportunities for good and some possibilities of larger 
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usefulness neglected. But when all is said that can be sajd, I am 
profoundly convinced that the hope of a great future for the Church 
of England lies in the revival of such corporate life in our cathedrals 
as may make them what, in the main, they were originally intended 
to be, and may enable them to become the great centres of culture 
and aspiration through the length and breadth of the land. Culture 
and aspiration I say, and I use these two words in their widest and 
fullest meaning. 

It is always easy to find fault with the working of a complex piece 
of machinery, and to point out here and there some flaw or defect 
which mere wear and tear may have brought about ; but no man is 
oualified—nor has he any moral right—to pose as a reformer of a 
great institution till he has taken some pains to understand the 
purpose and object for which it was founded. As far back as 1870 
Mr. Freeman reminded us, in his habitually trenchant manner, that 
‘the awkward attempt at reform which was made thirty years back 
was made in utter ignorance of the history and nature of the [cathee 
dral] institutions. Instead of reforming them, it has merely crippled 
them.’ It is not too much to say that this ignorance was all but 
universal. It is apparent in every page of the documents referred to 
by Mr. Dickson. It was shared in equal proportion among clergy 
and laity; it was flagrantly conspicuous in the answers returned by 
deans, and canons, and prebendaries. Bishop Blomfield himself, 
ripe and accomplished scholar though he undoubtedly was, knew no 
more about the history of the corporations whose revenues he set 
himself to divert into a new channel than an average churchwarden, 
and very much less than many an intelligent schoolboy knows now. 
There was some excuse for this half a century ago: there is no excuse 
for it now. Least of all is there any excuse for it in the case of a 
clergyman who for more than thirty-five years has had the privilege 
of living within the precincts of one of the most magnificent cathe- 
drals in Britain, and with such opportunities of studying its past 
history as only the very few can enjoy. I should be very reluctant 
to do Mr. Dickson any wrong; but for anything that appears to the 
contrary in his essay he might be thought, without injustice, to have 
read, to know, and to understand little or nothing of the subject 
on which he has undertaken to write. 

What are we to say of a clergyman of mature years after all 
that has been published and made clear to us during the last quarter 
of a century, committing himself to the astounding sentence, ‘It is 
sometimes urged that the chapter is, or may be, or ought to be, the 
council of the bishop ’? 

Why, the very idea of a cathedral chapter is that it should be a 
corporation discharging the office of a council first and foremost, and 
next serving as an executive carrying out, under the bishop’s initiation, 
some of the most important administrative duties in the diocese. 
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If in the lapse of time bishops have tended to become more and more 
despotic in their government; if they have .solated themselves and 
ignored their council of assessors till the function of these latter has 
become forgotten by neglect and disuse, whose fault is that? Our 
sovereigns have again and again tried to rule this country without 
summoning a Parliament. But who doubts that the experiment was 
always an attempt to violate the Constitution, or that it could not 
but be followed sooner or later by disastrous consequences? Lose 
sight of the original idea of a cathedral chapter and of the functions 
which from the beginning it was intended to discharge, and as a 
matter of course every survival of a bygone order of things becomes 
to the superficial observer not only an anomaly, but sometimes a 
scandal. Keep that idea steadily in view, and all these anomalies 
receive their easy explanation. Yes, and the lines along which re- 
form should travel become not crooked lines but straight ones, start- 
ing from an intelligible beginning in the past, and pointing to a 
future which shall be but the fuller development of a noble ideal 
whose growth was arrested by evil influences in the generations 
behind us. 

Take a single instance which Mr. Dickson, in common with other 
ill-informed persons, has brought into prominence. In many cases, 
we are told, a bishop is not even entitled to preach as of right in his 
own cathedral. Why should he ? 

The regimen of our cathedrals is delegated to the chapter, who 
are responsible for the conduct of the services and the regulation of 
all those minute and complex arrangements which have to be made by 
somebody, unless ‘ confusion worse confounded’ should ensue. Regard 
the cathedral chapter as it was in idea, and as it is devoutly to be 
wished it may sooner or later become in fact; regard it, say, as a 
permanent department of the government of the diocese, and how 
could a deadlock be avoided if the bishop should have the right, or the 
power, of stepping in at any moment and upsetting the order of pro- 
ceedings which had been settled after long deliberation and careful 
provision for contingencies that were likely to arise? Would you have 
the Sovereign free to intervene at the debates in the Houses of Par- 
liament ? Would it be no breach of privilege if he should insist on 
setting aside the order for the day because he had a speech to make 
to his faithful Commons? In practice it is ridiculous to suppose 
that any bishop expressing a wish to preach in the cathedral would 
not be gladly welcomed; but not even kings or bishops may safely 
do violence to established customs and ordinances. Do we need to 
be reminded that the days of despotism and unlimited monarchy are 
past ? Is it wise to hint at their possible revival? But revive the 
idea of the cathedral chapter, and you will bring back the true con- 
ception of the episcopal office as it is presented to us in the earliest 
Christian records. There the bishop stands before us as a ruling 
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elder, acting with the advice, co-operation, and cordial support of a 
deliberative assembly of his Presbyters. ‘It is not to fetter action, 
but to develop thought that [such] a council sits.” As it was in the 
apostolic age, so it might be, so it ought to be, now. 

It is true that in the lapse of centuries the two co-ordinates have 
been found too often to work in rivalry rather than in harmony. More 
than once has the College of Cardinals dominated over the Bishop of 
Rome to the extent of wellnigh converting him into a puppet of 
their own. Once at least—it is just seven hundred years ago— 
Archbishop Baldwin, convinced that the Christ Church monks were, 
in their corporate capacity, hinderers rather than helpers of their 
diocesan, attempted to create for himself a new chapter by founding 
a House of Canons within a mile of Canterbury Cathedral. It was an 
attempt to supersede the Monastic Chapter and to replace it by a 
council better qualified to act in co-operation with the Primate, and 
recruited, as occasion served, from the secular as distinct from the 
regular or monastic clergy—a council, the members of which would 
be more in sympathy with the parish priests of the outer world than 
with the men of the cloister, and whose loyalty to their diocesan would 
not be likely to be affected by any hopes or fears that the Prior of the 
monastery might be supposed to suggest to waverers. Unfortunately 
the Archbishop’s attempt failed. The story is a very instructive one, 
but it cannot be repeated here. The monastery gained the day in 
the long struggle. The Hakington Canons vanished from the scene. 
Rome stamped them out. Future archbishops had no choice but to 
submit with what grace they could command, and ever since those 
days English bishops have tended to become not less but more 
uncontrolled than they had been. The chapters, whether of seculars 
or regulars, were ignored. The bishops managed as far as possible 
to do without them ; it was safer to leave them to go their own way. 
Yet even down to the suppression of the religious houses there were 
occasions, not few nor unimportant, when the acts of the bishops 
required the ratification of the prior and seniors of the monastery in 
the one case and of the canons in the other; the idea of the bishop 
being powerless without the sanction of his council having still 
survived when so much had passed away. 

When history has so much to teach us, if we will but study it, so 
much about the mistakes and the wisdom of our forefathers—the 
mistakes to guard against, the wisdom to guide us—when we are in 
possession of all that mass of evidence which the researches of the 
last half-century have brought ready to our hands, it is disappointing 
and discouraging indeed to find self-styled reformers taking up the 
crude notions of ignorant revolutionists such as we had supposed all 
thoughtful men had long since cast behind them. 

By far the grandest scheme of cathedral reform which has ever 
been put forth in England was published fourteen years ago (though 
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written earlier) by His Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then Bishop of Truro. It is a masterly and statesmanlike exposition 
of the true ideal of cathedral life and cathedral activity as it was once 
attempted to realise in fact, as it is earnestly to be desired might be 
carried out in practice now, as enthusiastic and heroic natures, 
strong in faith and fearlessly trusting in the great possibilities of the 
future, confidently believe will be realised in the days that are coming. 
The little volume is strong meat. It cannot be easily assimilated by 
shallow pretenders. Not only will it bear, it will require more than 
one reading if it is to be mastered. Perhaps this is why it has not 
commanded the wide circulation it deserves. But the man who 
presumes to write on the subject of cathedral reform without humble 
and careful study of the volume referred to requires to go to school 
again. 

Fourteen years ago the Archbishop wrote : 

Reserved for our days have been decanal propositions to diminish decanal 
difficulties by dissolving canonical corporations and making the dean into a 
grander rector, with vicars for curates. ,.. Let us trust we have heard the last 
of these things. 

Alas! we have not ‘heard the last of these things.’ A minor 
canon of the Cathedral church of Ely, apparently with no suspicion 
that he was firing off an exploded cartridge, writes as follows : 

To every cathedral we could attach a parochial cure, of which the dean should 
be rector. . . . The dean-rector would be assisted in the various duties of this cure 
by all the other clergy. . . . We alter entirely the status of the canon. Hitherto 
he has himself been a rector ; under our scheme he might be properly described as a 


curate. We mean that the dignified personage now known asa canon... would 
have no place in our cathedral of the future. 


What, then, is to be the constitution of the cathedral of the future, 
which is to replace the cathedral of the present, and help us to forget 
the cathedral of the past? So far as we can make out its lineaments 
in the rather blotchy impressionist picture which Mr. Dickson 
attempts to delineate, the cathedral of the future comes out as 
follows :— 

1. The only dignified personage in the new cathedral is to be the 
dean, who is to be not only the dean-rector of the cathedral, but, 
besides that, a kind of chorepiscopus of the cathedral town. In the 
‘small town dignified by the title of a city’ the dean is to occupy the 
position of a conquering general, planting his headquarters some- 
where, not necessarily around the great church, and from headquarters 
issuing his orders. 

2. The parochial clergy of the cathedral towns are to retain their 
benefices as now. Thus, the nine parish priests ministering to the 
10,000 inhabitants of Canterbury, and those other nine who are 
ministering among the 8,000 at Chichester, and those other beneficed 
clergy who are fairly sufficient for the spiritual needs of Ripon, Ely, 
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and Wells, are to be graciously permitted to retain their several in- 
cumbencies—but they are to be carefully watched, they are to be 
overshadowed. 

3. Under the dean-rector there is to be a staff of ‘four or more 
priests,’ to whom are to be entrusted ‘the whole of the duties, col- 
legiate and parochial, attached to his (the dean’s) office.’ These are 
the new canons, who are to do as they are told, and to carry out the 
bidding of their master, the dean. 

4. This staff is moreover expected to perform some very peculiar 
duties. In point of fact they are to serve as a body of inspectors of 
the parochial clergy and of their congregations. They are to keep a 
strict watch over the conduct of the services in the parish churches : 
to see that there is no apeing of the cathedral ritual ; to forbid the 
singing of anything but chants and hymns in the congregational 
worship ; to do what in them lies to promote a spirit of humility in 
the inferior clergy, and by all means to discourage young men, 
young women, and boys—who would otherwise do their duty by 
singing the hymns and chants in their parish churches—from 
slinking into the cathedral at the wrong time! 

5. But if there are still to be residentiary canons, with a new 
status and new duties, in the cathedral of the future, there is a clean 
sweep to be made, and at once, of two classes of ‘ dignified personages,’ 
for whom Mr. Dickson has no toleration, and who are now exercising 
a most disastrous influence upon the cathedral bodies. These are, 
first, the representatives of the diocesan element in the chapters, and 
the nominees of the bishops, to wit, the archdeacons or the examin- 
ing chaplains ; and secondly, there are the representatives of learning 
and intellectual eminence in the Church, on whom canonries are 
sometimes bestowed by the Crown at the advice of the Prime Minister 
for the time being. 

All these personages, says Mr. Dickson, ‘ including certain pro- 
fessors at Durham, Ely, and Oxford, and certain archdeacons . . 
whose official incomes are guaranteed tothem . . . will be abolished 
under our scheme.’ The guillotine is to be mercifully applied. The 
professors and other learned members of the chapters may keep their 
money, but their room is better than theircompany. So far from the 
residence of eminent academics being insisted on, they are no longer 
to be allowed to reside. 

6. In fact they are to be paid to stay away! So with those three 
archdeacons who occupy stalls at Canterbury, and the score or so of 
others who are to be found among the most serviceable residentiaries 
elsewhere, and specially those two offensive and objectionable arch- 
deacons always in residence at Ely—they are to carry themselves and 
their shovel hats elsewhere. They are to give place to What ? 
Ah! what indeed ? 

Let it be remembered that itis no more than an accident that 
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any great excellence in the musical services of the sanctuary has 
become the characteristic of our cathedrals. In so far as mere 
instrumentation has been raised to such a point of sensuous ravishment 
as to throw into the background the higher purposes and the nobler 
work which our cathedral foundations were intended to carry out, so 
far have our ornate musical services been a snare. But here comes 
a theorist so infatuated with the idolatry of his art that he gravely 
—almost passionately—pleads for our cathedrals being turned into 
academies of music—that and nothing more. We have all heard of 
musical cant, but here is what I can only call musical rant. 

The maintenance of musical services of a high order of artistic excellence is in 
the very forefront of the duties imposed upon the chapters, [and] the general 
public may be forgiven if they see in this the very raison d'étre of the cathedrals, 
and if they fail to perceive any other. . . . The cathedral . . . is the one single 
church in each diocese in which pure worship may be placed above edification . . 
the one church in which . . . the consecration of art may be ranked above the 
satisfying of spiritual needs. 

If this means anything, it means that our cathedrals are not 
intended to be used as places of prayer and humble communion with 
the Heavenly Father, but mere vast music-halls, in which the organist 
and the choir are to reign supreme, without any regard to the spiritual 
cravings or needs of the assembly gathered together less to worship 
than to listen. It is not to be permitted that the audience shall take 
any part in the display. The preaching of the word, even the 
administration of the Sacrament, is to be subordinated to the perfect 
instrumentation of the ‘ choral body.’ 

A picture gallery is a place where people come to look and wonder. 
A cathedral is to be a place where people are to be allowed to hear 
the music if they keep their places and sit still! 

‘What is sacred music?’ was a question asked some forty years 
ago by one of the most enthusiastic and accomplished musical critics 
of his generation ; and to that question he could never find a satis- 
factory answer. But now, at last, we are assured that sacred music 
is the end and object for which our cathedrals exist; and we are 
further assured that they who regard sacred music as no more than a 
means to an infinitely higher end, are blind and ignorant and all astray. 

A man who is irrecoverably possessed by so strange a delusion as 
this is not the man to help us towards such reforms in our cathedral 
chapters, their government and their adaptability to the wants of the 
Church and the nation, as we most of us feel to be needed. The 
common sense of the people would promptly revolt against such a 
preposterous waste of resources upon so comparatively slight an 
object as is here proposed. Projects so inept must be put out of 
court promptly and decisively as a preliminary to any serious discus- 
sion of the great questions that are involved, and which call for all the 
sagacity and breadth of view which the ablest and most gifted among 
us can bring to bear. Never were the clergy of the Church of 
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England as a body so illiterate as they now are relatively to the rest 
of the community. Never did we stand more in need of ‘ schools of 
the prophets’ in which learning might find a home whence light 
might radiate among the large numbers of very imperfectly educated 
parish priests in town and country. Never did our younger clergy 
stand in such grievous need of recognised and authoritative counsel, 
instruction, and direction. Never was it more necessary that they 
should be brought to see that there are gifts even higher and nobler 
than mere fluency of speech or the faculty of ‘ serving tables,’ and 
other careers of usefulness for the stewards of the mysteries of God 
besides those which a narrow and selfish congregationalism is wont to 
extol most loudly. 

Let it be conceded mournfully but frankly that our cathedrals 
have not done for us what we had a right to expect fromthem. The 
question still remains, Who is to blame for the shortcoming ? 

Be it as it may, some of us are deeply convinced that in the immense 
reserve of moral and intellectual force still at our disposal in these 
same cathedrals—which only needs to be set free to exercise its in- 
fluence far and wide—lies the hope of such a future for the Church 
in England as may fear no comparison with the glorious annals of 
her past. Tied and bound by all sorts of shackles, deans and chapters 
have felt that their strength was to sit still, and all the while they 
have been mocked by the cry that calls them to be up and doing. 
A canon is solemnly led to his stall—what a horribly suggestive word ! 
—but he no sooner gets there than he finds he has a halter round his 
neck and that he is tied to the manger. A dean is lifted on to the 
box-seat and expected to drive his four-in-hand; but where are the 
reins? Reform? Of course we want reform. But may God’s provi- 
dence protect us from such nostrums as are, at the best, words with- 
out knowledge. Reform? Yes! Butit is more life and fuller that 
we want in these venerable foundations which, after all that has been 
done to extinguish their potentialities, are not yet slain. 

Reform? Yes! But let that reform be entered upon intelligently, 
earnestly, humbly. Intelligently : for you cannot hope to reform that 
about which you know too little. Earnestly: for the task before you 
is to rescue from greedy and ignorant spoilers those resources which the 
nation has a right to claim should be used for the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual elevation of every class and every order. Humbly: for 
if you disdain to sit awhile in the disciple’s seat, before you presume 
to occupy the teacher’s chair, your attempts at reform will be nothing 
better than the antics of an empiric, only not ludicrous because the 
issues at stakeare so momentous. Beginning by denouncing blindly 
that which you have never loved, and going on to dream of the 
degradation of that which you have never learnt to understand, you 
will end by petulantly endeavouring to destroy. 


AvuGustTus JESSOPP. 





THE NEW WINTER-LAND 


Norta ArricA—or, to be more exact, French North Africa—has been 
called ‘ The New Winter-Land.’ Of the thousands of Anglo-American 
health-seekers and pleasure-travellers who annually betake them- 
selves to the Riviera, Italy, or Egypt, to name only the three favourite 
goals of those persons fortunate enough to escape London fogs and 
New York ‘ thaws,’ many hundreds are each year choosing rather to 
go to French Barbary. The climate, at its best, is superior to that of 
Italy or the Riviera: the leading resorts are as easily reached as those 
in Sicily or Central Italy: travelling in the country is at once cheaper 
and more novel in point of interest ; and the maximum of occidental 
sunshine may be safely calculated upon. French guidebook writers 
are fond of comparing Algeria with Egypt. The comparison is 
even more wide of the facts than similar estimates habitually are. 
Neither in climate nor in anything else, except certain obvious Arabic 
resemblances in costume and customs, does the foremost colony of 
France suggest the old land of the Pyramids. The only portion of 
it which can with justice be mentioned comparatively is the oasis of 
Biskrain the Ziban, where, indeed, the typical ‘ Orient’ is to be seen 
and enjoyed. The Moorish Orient is to be found in many places, 
particularly in Tunis and throughout Tunisia, in Constantine, in 
Tlem¢gen ; but nowhere, from Tangier on the Atlantic to Susa on the 
Syrtean Gulf, is there any town really like Cairo or any stretch of 
country resembling that of the reaches of the Nile. 

For many years the ordinary pleasure of breaking new ground, of 
exploration, of antiquarian research, of sport, severally attracted the 
great majority of those winter visitors who sought the Southern 
Mediterranean littoral. Of late there has been an immense access in 
the number of those who sojourn abroad for health. Still, a general 
ignorance prevails as to how to get to the French-African health 
resorts, how best to reach Algeria itself, how to conduct travel in un- 
civilised Barbary, and as to many other problems connected with 
moving to and fro. Even in Algiers itself, where hundreds go 
every winter either for a brief holiday or for the season, and go no 
further, or no further than the neighbouring tourist resorts in the 
Djurdjura or along the Atlas range, I have been surprised to find so 
many who were convinced that ‘a wild country’ lay to the south and 
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east, and even to the west: who thought that an escort would be 
needed to visit certain places, when, as a matter of fact, an escort 
would be as needless as in Marseilles or Paris ; and who feared that 
ignorance of Arabic would be a fatal drawback. 

But, with all the many advantages of Algeria—which, it may be 
as well to add here, comprises not only the great province of Algeria 
proper, but also the even more extensive provinces of Oran and Con- 
stantine—there are likewise many disadvantages for those who go 
thither in the quest of health or for alleviation of confirmed disease. 
Physicians have too lightly offered their recommendations. There 
is, perhaps, only one place in the whole of French Africa where 
consumptive invalids can he sent with safety—the oasis of Biskra, in 
that part of the Northern Sahara known as the Ziban, where a divine 
climate can be enjoyed, without, for the invalid, the serious draw- 
back of extreme domestic discomfort. 

I am aware that this opinion will be gainsaid by many, particularly 
in Algiers. But each can judge only from his own experience. 
Bearing in mind how all-important for invalids are considerations not 
only of climate, but also of accommodation, food, and cheerful environ- 
ment, I should say that persons who are actually ill—persons whose 
quest is alleviation of their disease rather than prevention—should 
not stay longer than a month or six weeks in Algeria, even with a 
season climatically at its best, except at Algiers or Biskra—and, for 
health’s sake, preferably at Biskra. There are other delightful 
health resorts: Hammam R’Ihra, in the province of Oran; Hammam 
Meskoutine, in that of Constantine; the city of Tlemgen—to specify 
three only: but they have marked disadvantages for those who do not 
wish to move about much and who prefer, if practicable, to stay in 
one place. Tlemgen, the most delightfully situated town in French 
Africa, as well as one of the most fascinating, and with a climate which 
at its best is the rival of any in Italy or the Riviera, is not only sub- 
ject to considerable cold during January and even February, and to 
heavy rains when first the winter breaks, but is also ill supplied with 
pleasant accommodation. Even its best hotel is ‘rougher’ than 
the inns of Provence or the French midlands. The food is second- 
rate, and there is little variety and less delicacy, The bedroom 
accommodation is austere to the point of discomfort, and in midwinter 
the rooms are bitterly cold. ‘Service’ is a convenience to be remem- 
bered merely ; for, except in the most elementary way, it will not be 
experienced, At either Hammam R’Ihra or Hammam Meskoutine the 
visitor will have every comfort, and will be in the neighbourhood 
of strange and interesting country ; but there is the drawback of an 
isolation which, at the first-named thermal resort in particular, can- 
not but be harmful to many. There is an element of profound 
depression in the North-African landscape which has to be reckoned 
with, Some do not experience it at all: to others it becomes a source 
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of discomfort, and worse. Even at Algiers, delightful city as it is, 
even to the resident in Mustapha Supérieur, there is apt to come this 
subtle sense of depression, after a few weeks have satiated the sense 
of novelty and first keen enjoyment. Those who do not experience 
it at Algiers may realise it at Biskra: others at inland resorts, such as 
Hammam R’Ihra. 

It is, perhaps, only in the Mustapha hotels that the confirmed 
invalid may expect to find all those domestic conveniences of diet and 
accommodation which are so essential to his or to her welfare. At one 
or two of these—notably at the high-set Hotel St. George—the 
winter months can be spent with pleasure and comparative safety. 
But, whatever doctors may say, and enthusiastic authorities such as 
Sir Lambert Playfair, the invalid must be on his guard against a 
damp atmosphere, particularly in the late afternoons. Algiers—or 
at any rate Mustapha Supérieur—is said to have a climate so dry 
that even during heavy rain articles not actually exposed to the fall- 
ing wet retain their crisp dryness. Last winter was not a wet year, 
but I know that I felt the damp at Mustapha in a way that recalled 
the home counties rather than suggested North Africa. For those 
who can afford a villa on the extreme of Mustapha or at El Biar 
probably all is well, and Algiers and its climate and its resources 
suggestive of that ‘ unpermitted Eden’ which Rossetti tells us lies 
‘ secret somewhere on this earth.’ 

To be brief then—for I am not writing this paper for the 
incurable invalid so much as for the less exigent sunshine-seeker— 
it would be better for the consumptive visitor to North Africa to 
sojourn at Biskra (and there at the Hotel Victoria), where he or she 
will enjoy the driest climate in the country, with the delightful 
and stimulating air of the Sahara, with many fascinating objects and 
places to visit, with lovely and varied drives and rides easily practic- 
able, and with a bright, ever-varying, and pleasant society. The only 
danger will be that which I may call the nostalgia for the familiar 
north. For at Biskra the visitor is in the Africa one dreams of—amid 
oases of tall palms, set in a vast tract of mountain-frontiered desert. 
Here for weeks life slips by as a pleasant dream. One day there 
comes a sudden longing, then a gradual distaste. Thereafter, it is 
a matter of temperament whether ‘Biskra weariness’ is to be 
reckoned with as a passing indisposition or as a malady. 

After Biskra I should recommend a short sojourn at the Ham- 
mam R’[hra, if hill-air and the ‘rheumatism-cure’ be wanted, and 
if the place be found to suit. At Mustapha, again, the best hotels 
for the invalid would be the St. George, the Splendide, and the 
Continental. Personally I like the situation of the Hotel Splendide, 
but it is too exposed for delicate people, and is somewhat incon- 
venient for those who wish to visit or shop in Algiers; an incon- 
venience, indeed, common to the whole of Mustapha Supérieur. The 
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St. George has charming rooms facing seaward, with a pleasant 
terrace and sloping gardens; and, to many visitors, the additional 
attraction of an English, or mainly English, service-staff. 

But now let me pass in rapid review the pleasantest winter resorts 
in French Africa, for others than those persons who, after all, should go 
nowhere without the explicit advice of specialist physicians, 

First, let it be said at once that travelling in Algeria is no whit 
more inconvenient than, and as little perilous as, in France. Those 
who go thither from Spain will congratulate themselves on the 
change. There is no more difficulty in making the tour of French 
Africa than of Switzerland. Most localities of interest or import- 
ance can be reached by railway, or by railway and connected 
diligence ; nor does the mule, or horse, or camel become needful, 
save on those expeditions in the Sahara regions which scarce ten in 
a thousand travellers undertake. As for the language, the tourist 
who can ‘rub along’ in France or Belgium or Switzerland will pay 
no severer penalties than are exacted from him in those countries. 
It is not necessary, so long as the ordinary routes are adhered to, 
to know a sentence of Moorish Arabic. French gold and silver 
money brought from Paris or Marseilles is the same coin as that 
which circulates in the steep alleys of Algiers and the bazaars of 
Tlemgen—in a word, throughout the country, from the Morocco 
frontier to G’hrardimaou, the outpost of Tunisia.' 

On the whole, the expenses of living are much the same as_ those 
in the tourist-frequented parts of France: more than in Brittany, 
perhaps less than in Arles, Nimes, and other Provengal towns. At 
certain hotels arrangements are easily made to the material modifi- 
cation of the nominal scale of charges: that is, if the projected stay 
be not restricted to two or three days only. At many table wine 
is not charged for. This Algerian vin ordinaire is commonly better 
than what one generally gets in France (though when not tolerable 
it is worse than any beverage in the whole civilised or uncivilised 
world), while inferior to the light white and red wines of Central 
Italy. At Mascara one may imbibe without a qualm, at Tlem¢gen 
too, and at other Oranian and Algerian towns and settlements. At 
Sétif, Constantine, even at Biskra, it is safer to take for granted that 
the wine is as little wholesome as it is palatable. For visitors 
content to take things as they come, the average pension-rate, away 
from Algiers, may be set down as ten francs per diem: it would be 
nearer the mark, however, to calculate at a daily pension-rate of 
twelve or twelve and a half francs. In almost no instance, how- 
ever, I may add, will travellers gain in comfort or pocket by use of 


! Travellers boune for Tunis must bear in mind that throughout Tunisia Franco- 
Tunisian money, distinct from that of Algeria, is used. Algerian notes in particular 
should be exchanged for French or Tunisian gold before departure from Algiers, or 
Constantine, or Bone, French or Algerian stamps and postcards are useless in 
Tunisia, 
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tourist-agent coupons. On the other hand, a very considerable gain 
is ensured by taking (preferably in London, Paris, or Marseilles) the 
Franco-Algerian circular-tour coupons, which, with a little fore- 
thought, can be arranged to suit every foreseen travel-project. The 
saving, it may be added, is in the majority of instances as much as 
40 per cent. 

There are several ways of approach to French Barbary. One or 
two delightful routes are open to those travellers who come from the 
East, or from Greece or the Adriatic, by way of Malta or Tunis; or by 
Malta and Susa (Sousse); or from any of the Sicilian ports; or 
from Naples, Leghorn, or Genoa, vii Tunis (or, if preferred, by 
any port on the Tripolitan littoral, from Tripoli north-westward) : but 
to these routes detailed reference need not be made here. I may say, 
simply, that there is no pleasanter way of reaching France or England, 
from Naples or Malta (for travellers from the East), than by steamer 
to Tunis ; or, if practicable, to Susa first, for the purpose of visiting 
the holy city of Kairouan, now to be reached, seen, and returned 
from easily in three days ; and then from Tunis by rail to Constantine, 
Biskra if practicable, Algiers, Tlemgen if possible, and Oran ; thence 
by steamer to Marseilles, or to the south of Spain; or, again, by steamer 
to Tangier (or to Tangier vidi Gibraltar), and thence home either 
through Spain and France, or by one of the great ‘liners’ that touch 
at Gibraltar on the homeward route. 

Of course, however, by far the greater number of visitors go in 
the reverse direction. 

In the first place, then, for those who wish to go to Algiers direct 
and have no intention of travelling through the Barbary States, there 
are two leading routes. For those who wish the sea-voyage there is a 
weekly steamer to Algiers vid Gibraltar. For others there is the 
comfortable, expeditious, and punctual mail route by Paris and 
Marseilles ; thence any day, except Monday or Friday, about noon, to 
Algiers, which is reached early or late according to the weather on 
the following afternoon. Except for young men, not unwilling to put 
up with some discomfort for the sake of the saving of thirty or forty 
francs, the journey should be made in no other steamers than in 
the mail boats of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. Even 
these boats vary very much, and the wise traveller will so arrange as 
to sail by the ‘ Maréchal Bugeaud’ or the ‘ Ville d’Alger.’ For some 
reason the ‘Eugéne Péreire’ is a favourite; but, besides being a 
‘roller’ in a heavy sea (and when is the Gulf of Lions ever really 
calm ?), she is not so comfortable in her accommodation. On dis- 
embarkation at Algiers it will seem to the traveller who visits the 
‘ East ’ for the first time that he is being delivered over to a horde of 
clamorous Moors, eager for spoil: but, as a matter of fact, he need not 
perturb himself if he give his hand luggage to the first dusky badge- 
bearing porter on the wharf, and then mention the omnibus of the 
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hotel where he intends to stay. If perchance the landing has to be 
made in boats, on account of a heavy sea, the charges are thirty 
centimes for each person, and twenty centimes for each piece of 
luggage other than that which is hand-carried. As tourists are not in- 
veterate contrabandists, and when they transgress at all generally sin 
through ignorance, it may be added that gentlemen must be on their 
guard against entertaining too liberal notions on the amount of tobacco, 
particularly in the form of cigars, which can be permitted to pass 
free of duty on the score of being for immediate personal use, and 
ladies against attempting to take ashore with them any of the fruit or 
flowers they may have brought with them from Marseilles. ‘ Flowers, 
fruit, and tobacco; that is all we expect to find with English and 
American tourists.’ 

If the projected stay be for not more than a week, much the best 
plan will be to put up in Algiers itself, and preferably at either the 
Hotel de l'Europe (with its fine seaward and mountain views) or at 
the excellent and moderate Hotel de la Régence. If the visit be one 
of longer duration, it would be better to go to one of the first-class 
hotels on Mustapha Supérieur—the Continental, d’Orient, Kirsch, 
St. George, or Splendide (the former Chateau Keith, and in an 
unrivalled position for persons of sound lungs and heart) ; or, for those 
who prefer the somewhat more private family-pension establishments, 
the Olivage or the Hotel Dario. 

Any locality in French Africa can be easily reached from Algiers, 
Many visitors therefore prefer to go there for a few weeks first, and then 
travel west, north-east, or east by turns. But there is a still larger 
number who have neither the time nor the funds to spare for this 
leisurely and pleasant plan—to say nothing of the dislike that many 
persons have of covering the same ground twice or oftener. 

Two of the most delightful trips, involving a minimum of outlay, 
can be made to comprise a visit to the chief places in French Africa. 
Instead of reaching thither via Algiers, let the tourist go (from Mar- 
seilles, or Port Vendres, or any of the southern Spanish ports, or from 
Tangier or Gibraltar) vid Oran. This Spanish-Mauresque-French city 
is a bright and pleasant place, but is so much less Moorish than 
Algiers or Tunis that it would seem uninteresting if visited last 
instead of first. Few strangers, however, not detained by business or 
private affairs, stay long. There is much of extreme interest in the 
province of Oran, but the supreme attraction is the lovely and re- 
markable city of Tlem¢gen, the Florence of Mauritania, as it has not 
altogether inaptly been called. The several circular tickets do not 
comprise Tlemgen, but the traveller has only to diverge from the 
main line from Oran to Algiers at Sainte-Barbe-du-Tlélat, and go 
thence by the hill-branch. There are two trains daily, but much 
the better to travel by is that which leaves Oran at 7 a.M., and 
is due at Tlemgen about half an hour after noon. ‘The single fares 
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from Tlélat are only about five shillings first class, and three and 
tenpence second class. It is possible, by starting early and arriving 
about midnight, to make the journey from Tlemgen to Algiers in one 
day ; but highly unadvisable, not only on account of the heat and 
fatigue of travelling long distances in North Africa, but because of the 
frequent beauty and general impressiveness of the country traversed. 
Besides, there are one or two places that might advantageously 
be stopped at en route. From Algiers, again, the traveller can go 
past the romantic Djurdjura Mountains and Southern Kabylia (the 
African Highlands) to Constantine, one of the most fascinating as it is 
one of the most picturesque and perhaps the most grandly situated 
of cities in the world. Thence at a small outlay he can diverge, and 
visit the magnificent remains of the Roman dominion near Batna 
and elsewhere, or go south to beautiful El-Kantara, at the mouth of the 
desert, or to Biskra, the first oasis in the Sahara. Time and means not 
permitting such excursions, he can resume his journey, after a day or 
two at least in Constantine, in accordance with the exigencies of his 
selected route; that is, either homeward via Bone, Corsica, and 
Marseilles, or onward through Tunisia to Tunis (and the vast site of 
Carthage), and thence by steamer to Marseilles in two days, or 
rather two nights. The circular ticket by the Oran-Algiers-Tunis 
route will cost about 17/. first and 131. 10s. second class ; that by 
the Oran-Algiers-Bone-and-Ajaccio route about 14/. 10s. and 111.: 
in each instance the tickets comprising all wayfaring charges by rail 
or steamer, from Paris back to Paris. 

For those who for convenience or choice would prefer to travel 
vice versa, the French Company grants an excellent circular ticket 
(No. 41), by which the tourist would sail from Marseilles to Tunis and 
go thence at his leisure overland via Constantine, Algiers, and Oran, 
thence by steamer to Port Vendres, and thence by rail to Paris via 
Bordeaux (I. 425 frs.; II. 330 frs.) 

Those who fancy these routes with the omission of Oran or Tunis 
can get ‘billets de voyages circulaires,’ ‘ Paris-Marseille-Alger-Con- 
stantine-Béne-Ajaccio-Marseille-Paris’ (No. 33) for about 131. 8s. 
and 10l.; via ‘ Paris-Marseille-Bone-Alger-Port-Vendres-Bordeaux- 
Paris’ (No. 39) for 12/. 4s. and 91. 48. ; or via ‘ Paris-Marseille-Tunis- 
Bone-Constantine-Alger-Marseille-Paris ’ (No, 36) for about 151. 15s. 
and 110. 17s. 6d. 

If any care for a coasting trip (so delightful for the superb views 
it affords, and the frequent landing at interesting places, but so dire 
an experience as a rule for sufferers from sea-sickness, chiefly because 
of the nearly chronic heavy swell along the North African littoral) 
ticket No. 37 should be asked for. This willtake one from Paris- 
Marseilles to Tunis, and thence by steamer vid the Algerian coast 
towns to Algiers, thence to Marseilles again—fares, 15]. 4s. and 
11. 8s. 6d., though in this instance the small difference between first 
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and second class would be more than well expended in the purchase 
of first-class coupons. 

There are, however, many ways of arranging one’s route, and the 
best plan is to think over one’s plans carefully (for the route once 
chosen must be adhered to), and then take the tickets after consul- 
tation with some tourist-agent or circular-travel official. 


So much for those who are not restricted by considerations of 
health from going elsewhere than to acknowledged health resorts. 

The chief of these health resorts are :— 

In the province of Algiers: Algiers, El Biar, Hammam R’Thra, 
Miliana. 

In the province of Oran: Oran, Tlemgen, Mascara. 

In the province of Constantine ; Biskra, Hammam Meskoutine. 

There are many other places whose situation, climate, and general 
salubrity invite the traveller who can combine the quest of health 
and pleasure, but nearly all with some serious drawback—lack of 
good, often even of tolerable, accommodation, inconvenient remoteness, 
unsuitability for a prolonged stay, liability to severe and abrupt 
weather changes, and soon. Among these localities I may specify, 
in the province of Oran, El Aghouat, Ain-Temouchent, Hammam 
Bou Hadjar ; in the province of Algiers, Ain-Beida, Ain-Kenchla, 
Blidah, Bordj Bou-Arreredj, Bougie, Bone, Philippeville, Cherchel 
(these four on the coast, and the last-named to the west of Algiers), 
Kharaia, Medeah, and Teniet-el-Haiid ; and in the province of Con- 
stantine, the city of Constantine, El-Kantara, Tebessa, and several 
small places in the upland country. In Tunisia there are no suitable 
localities save Tunis and its vicinage, and Susa on the coast. All the 
aforenamed places are well worth visiting, and at some of them a 
stay might pleasurably be made. At few, however, will the visitor 
without ample means (for indulgence in drives, rides, and other 
‘extras’) care to linger more than a day or two. Constantine, of 
course, is of paramount interest, but it is a health resort only for 
those who need bracing. It has a delightful climate for the strong, 
but, mountain city as it is, it is subject to sudden cold, rains, and 
violent winds. The hotels, too, are mainly adapted to the convenience 
of the commis-voyageur. Bougie, Bone, and Philippeville are all 
pleasant coast-towns, but not places to detain one beyond a day or two. 
Each, moreover, is subject to sea-damp and dangerous mists. Cher- 
chel is more interesting, but accommodation is primitive. El-Kantara 
is a charming spot, a place where the artist, the sportsman, the 
lover of wild and impressive as well as strangely picturesque aspects 
of nature, and the antiquarian, might spend a week or two with 
unfailing delight. But the hotel is in a gorge through which a keen 
wind often sweeps, and where there is more shade than is good for 
those who have left England in quest of sunshine. Tebessa, now 
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attainable in a day by a branch line from the Bone-Tunis line at 
Souk-Ahras that runs through the wild, desolate country where St. 
Augustine and Apuleius spent their youth, is of all places in Algeria 
the most fascinating for the student of Rome in Africa. One might 
well stay here for many weeks, for the climate is excellent and the 
interests manifold, but the hotel accommodation and hotel food vie 
with each other as to which can prove the less attractive. For those 
who love magnificent scenery, and benefit by residence (among pines 
and cedars) at a high elevation, Teniet-el-Haiid will strongly appeal. 
The village itself is on level ground, a grassy plateau surrounded by 
picturesque heights ; but this plateau is no less than close on 4,000 feet 
above the sea. Teniet is a charming spot, even without the supreme 
attraction of its adjacent and famous cedar-forest, two hours’ ride 
distant on the upper slopes of the Atlas Mountains, from whose 
ridges the most glorious views are to be had. Moreover, the Hotel 
du Commerce at Teniet is excellent of its kind. But the journey is 
to be made only by carriage (expensive and fairly comfortable) or by 
the diligence (cheap and exceedingly uncomfortable), and the time 
occupied is from seven to eight hours, and occasionally, after heavy 
rains, as much as ten. If the Teniet wayfarer can afford a carriage 
—and he must not have too much luggage—he should secure one at 
Miliana, instead of at Affreville, an important town on the Algiers- 
Oran line. If he can afford to travel by slow stages, he can stop 
over night at the caravanserai of the Oued Messin, where the oak and 
pine woods begin their sway ; but the accommodation is rough, and, 
moreover, cannot always be depended upon ; or, if he prefer, he can 
go on to Le Camp des Chénes, near the gorge that serves as pass to 
the hill-country. I have heard of invalids having been recommended 
to pass some weeks, or even months, at Teniet-el-Haiid for the benefit 
of its high air, its balsamic odours, and the purity of its water. But 
against this must be set the rigour of a mountain climate, which can 
be as severe in French Africa as in countries to the north of the 
Mediterranean, an isolation with chronic difficulty of transport which 
might prove perilous for the visitor, and the slowness and irregularity 
of postal communication. There is—or was—however, a resident 
French physician. 

Somewhat the same objections apply to that other pleasant health 
resort in the Atlas, the picturesquely situated town of Medeah. It is 
about forty kilométres from Blidah, on the Algiers-Oran line, whence 
it is reached by carriage or diligence. There are three diligences 
daily, the most commonly availed of being that which leaves Blidah 
at 2 p.M., due at Medeah about 9 P.M.: a seven hours’ journey 
through interesting country, and less fatiguing than that to Teniet- 
el-Haid. The diligence journey at this hour should not be under- 
taken on a Monday, or at any time on Tuesday, as on the second day 
of each week an important Arab market is held at Medeah, and many 
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well-to-do Moors and Arab merchants now prefer to go by the infidel 
coach rather than by the Islamite mule. Of the two inns, the 
Hoétel d’Orient will be found the better. Medeah stands at an 
elevation some 800 feet lower than Teniet—that is, at about 3,000 
feet above the sea. It has a delightful and bracing climate, though 
probably not that which the European visitor has come to North Africa 
to find. There are lovely walks and drives in the neighbourhood, 
and if only the town had more stir, and at least some touch of Moorish 
life, it might be a tolerable health-resort for persons who did not 
object to its isolation. It is a French garrison town, and is as dull 
as it can well be. 

As for Tunis, which is so often recommended, there are at least 
three drawbacks to be considered. The journey from either Bone or 
Constantine (and no invalid should alight en route from either of 
these towns) is a long and fatiguing: one: the voyage thence to 
Marseilles is not only longer by a night than that of the Algiers 
route, but has to be made in the older and less ably maintained 
boats of the Compagnie Transatlantique : and it is even more wind- 
swept and dust-swept than Marseilles itself. Tunis in a sand- 
storm must be an ill experience for delicate lungs. The present 
writer cannot complain of any trouble of this kind, but he will not 
soon forget an unexpected sand-storm which overtook him one day 
on his return from Hammam-E]-Enf and the Bou Kornein (the wild 
mountain region familiar to all readers of Salammbé), when it 
was as though the whirling sand got behind the eyeballs, and past 
the drum of the ears, and was settling like rough dust upon the 
lungs and in the heart-valves. Moreover, he cannot believe that Tunis 
is a healthy town for a delicate person, particularly if subject to 
rheumatism or any malarial trouble. It is also a trying climate for 
neuralgic complaints, and is considerably wetter than that of Algiers. 
Finally, its situation between the great stagnant, shallow lake known 
as El-Sebkha-Es-Sedjoumi and the still larger El-Bahira, as the 
shallow salt lagoon of the Lake of Tunis is commonly called (i.e. the 
bay which is cut off from the sea by the narrow strait on which 
Goletta, the port of Tunis, is situated), cannot reasonably be held 
to lend itself to salubrious conditions. There are people, however, 
who prefer the Tunisian to the Algiers climate, who maintain that 
the capital of this ancient Moorish realm is healthier than its western 
rival, and who find it more cheerful and lively, as it is certainly much 
more Oriental. 

Of the four places I have speciklly selected in the province of 
Algiers, t¥o are practically the same. El Biar is a suburb of Algiers, 
and lies on the brow of the hill on which Mustapha Supérieur is 
built. For persons who can afford a villa and a carriage, no place 
more delightful that El Biar for a winter stay is to be found in 
Algeria. The resident in that or any other part of Mustapha 
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Supérieur can have all the pleasures of good society, endless enter- 
tainment, the enjoyment of a fine climate, and without forfeiture of 
almost any of those conditions of comfort or luxury to which he or 
she is accustomed at home, or may seek as advised aids to recovery. 
I have already alluded to what I consider its drawbacks : the damp 
that seems to exhale when the brow of Mustapha is well overhead, the 
long and tiresome road into or from Algiers (in parts, it must be 
added, with superb and never-tiring views across a gulf of great 
beauty), and the strange physical or mental depression that over- 
comes some people. Probably, not more than ten in a hundred would 
be conscious of this depression: but the possibility should be taken 
into account by those who are in quest of a winter health resort. 

Hammam R’Thra (or Righa, as it is sometimes given), the finest 
thermo-mineral winter station in North Africa, can be reached by rail 
in a little over four hours from Algiers. The station to book to is 
Bou-Medfa, on the Algiers-Oran line: a small place of no importance 
or interest, lying between the Chiffa and El Affroun on the east and 
Adélia and Affreville on the west. There is a convenient train at 9.15 
A.M. (and, I may add, travellers should in all cases refuse to be per- 
suaded by Mustapha hotel-porters or omnibus-drivers that embarka- 
tion is more convenient at Agha, and insist upon starting from the 
terminus), which reaches Bou-Medfa shortly before two o'clock. 
There the omnibus of the Grand Hotel des Bains awaits passengers. 
A carriage costs fifteen francs, and the public conveyance only two, 
and in this instance there is not much gain in comfort by taking (a 
fore-ordered) vehicle. It is an easy and interesting journey up the 
left bank of the Oued-el-Hammam, through a district once studded 
with Roman villas ; for these baths were known to the ancients as Aque 
Calide, and appear to have been greatly appreciated by the officers 
and officials of the Republic and of the Cesarine Empire. The small 
settlement itself is pleasantly situated, with wide and varied and 
beautiful views ; and the Hotel des Bains is not only one of the most 
charming in Africa, but has hot springs and an ‘ establishment’ of its 
own, a fine garden, and an adjacent pine forest. There is no locality 
in Algeria, and there are few in Europe, so suitable for treatment of 
all rheumatic disorders. Both the drinkable waters and the saline 
baths have been proved to exercise a marked beneficial influence. 
The baths, however, must not be indulged in rashly: and indeed no 
one is allowed to take them without previous consultation with the 
resident physician. The bathing (and a lengthy and somewhat 
fatiguing proceeding it is, from first to last), strolling in the garden 
and neighbourhood, shooting, walks and drives to the pine forest of 
El Chaiba, or further afield to the extraordinary pyramidal gigantic 
tomb known locally as ‘ El Kubr-er-Roumia’ or ‘ Le Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne,’ and familiar to archzologists as the sepulchre of the 
ancient Mauritanian kings, or (more likely) as the monumental 
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tomb of the great and accomplished prince Juba the Second, and of 
his wife, Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Cleopatra of Egypt by Mare 
Antony—all this, with a stimulating climate, plenty of sunshine, 
and all manner of domestic comforts and even luxuries, must 
appeal to the eager health-seeker. The chief objection for the con- 
sumptive patient is the cold of the evenings in winter, and the 
occasional spell of inclement weather; and for all the heavy and 
prolonged rains that are apt to fall in Decemberand January. From 
the middle of February till the middle or end of April is much the 
best time for Hammam R’Ihra: in the latter end of the year, from 
the end of October till the close of November, and in dry seasons till 
near the middle of December. Sir Lambert Playfair, in his excellent 
Algerian Handbook, gives the pension-rate at the Hotel des Bains at 
from twelve to fourteen francs ; but the French guide-books specify a 
lower rate, and the hotel advertisement in the trustworthy ‘ Indicateur 
Officiel’ (‘Guide-Poche Algérien’) distinctly says, ‘ Prix unique: 
chambre, déjetiner et diner, vin compris, 10 francs par jour.’ 

Milianah can be reached either by a four-hours carriage drive 
from Hammam R’Jhra (at a cost of about 35 or 40 francs), or by 
rail from Oran or Algiers to Affreville, and thence by omnibus or fore- 
ordered carriage for the intervening eight kilometres. Milianah, which 
the residents with some show of reason call the queen of the hill- 
towns of Algeria, leaving Tlemgen out of count as a place apart and 
unique, is about 2,400 feet above the sea-level. It is a clean and 
healthy place, with splendid prospects over the plain of the Chelif, 
with a delightful promenade, and with a vicinage of considerable 
beauty. Not only is it prosperous, but it gives one the idea that its 
prosperity is inexhaustible: the result in part of its abundant streams 
and luxuriant orchards and gardens. The town is one of the few 
places in Algeria lighted with electricity. Milianah is really an 
ancient settlement, though there are few remains either of the Roman 
Malliana or of the Arab city that exchanged the kinship-tyranny 
of the Sultans of Tlemgen for the alien tyranny of the Turkish 
pashas, that was proud to be under Abd-el-Kadr’s (or his caliph, Ali- 
ben-Embarek’s) flag as a bulwark against French invasion, and that 
was set on fire by its too confident Arab garrison on the approach of 
the French. It was this bright and pleasant place that suffered so 
dreadfully from disease and famine during its long blockade by Abd-el- 
Kadr, When General Changarnier approached to raise the siege, he 
knew that Milianah was held by a loyal garrison of twelve hundred 
men. When he entered its gates, he was met by an army of undera 
hundred men, so weak that they could scarce move about or carry 
arms. Seven hundred poor fellows had succumbed, and the other 
four hundred were in the military hospital, suffering from wounds, 
disease, or starvation on the top of privation. Now, however, there 
is little sign of its having been so recently a Moorish city. 
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Comfortable accommodation can be had at the Hotel de Commerce, 
but for a long stay the visitor would do much better to take apart- 
ments, or board with some family. 

Mascara, in the province of Oran, somewhat recalls Milianah, in 
its history, its Frenchified appearance, and to some extent by its 
situation. It stands 1,800 feet above the sea, is healthy, and is a 
pleasant enough place in default of a better. This handsome town is 
dear to the Arabs as the favourite place of their modern hero, the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadr—one of the truest patriots and finest soldiers of 
this century. Here, also, visitors for any protracted stay would be 
better with apartments or to board with some family, though the 
Grand Hotel is good of its kind. 

There would, however, be little object for any one unconnected with 
the locally all-important wine trade to select Mascara rather than 
Milianah or Tlemcen. 

Lack of good accommodation alone stands in the way of this 
romantic and beautiful and fascinating city of Tlemgen becoming one 
of the chief resorts in French Africa. Meanwhile its winter cold (dry 
on the whole), with its backward hotel accommodation, should make 
delicate travellers chary of going there during December and Janu- 
ary. Tlem¢en is still, as it once pre-eminently was, the Queen of 
Mauritania. To go to Algeria and not see Constantine, Biskra, and 
Tlemgen is as though one were to go to Italy and not see Rome, 
Venice, and Florence. ‘To carry on the merely nominal comparison, 
Algiers is the Naples, Oran the Genoa, of North Africa. Histori- 
cally, Tlemgen is of paramount importance and interest. It ought to 
be a paradise for artists, though few French painters even go there, 
lured, as most are, by Biskra, Chetma, and other oases of the Ziban, 
or by Tunis and its myriad costumes. Unfortunately accommodation 
for any long stay is difficult to obtain. Of the hotels the most toler- 
able is the Hotel de France. Its civilisation may be gauged from 
the fact that when my wife asked for some hot water on our arrival 
one viciously cold day last winter, she was brought a tumblerful with 
a spoon and some sugar, and it was only with difficulty the Franco- 
Moorish attendant could be made to understand that she wanted hot 
water for washing her hands with. We were stared at as creatures of 
strange and uncanny habits. 

The capital of the province is a cheerful, healthy, and convenient 
winter resort. Oran is much more French than Moorish, and con- 
siderably more Spanish than French. The Jews and Mohammedans 
together only come to about a fifth of the population. The climate 
is good on the whole, the water and drainage trustworthy; the town 
is handsome, the streets are full of colour and animation, and there 
are excellent mineral springs, both for drinking and for bathing in, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Moreover, the Hotel Continental 
is perhaps the best in French Africa. 
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The drawback is that when one goes so far as North Africa one 
naturally wants to see something of the Moors and Moorish life. 
Oran, after all, is only a colonial Marseilles or Barcelona. 

There remain now Biskra and Hammam Meskoutine, in the 
province of Constantine. The city of Constantine, grandest of 
towns in point of situation, so interesting in all ways, so delightful 
and fascinating in certain aspects and in certain respects, is apparently 
unsuited to be a health resort. The drainage should be improved, 
new and sunnier hotels should be erected, and the smells of certain 
portions of the town be dispensed with before delicate winter-visitants 
should risk a long stay in the ever-memorable ‘City of the Air,’ as 
the Arabs call it. 

Hammam Meskoutine is—one should say, are, for Hammam 
means ‘ Baths ’"—within an easy journey of a few hours from Bone, 
or Constantine. ‘The Accursed Baths’ does not seem an alluring 
title for a health resort, but the name was not bestowed by infidel 
malcontents. The Hammam Meskoutine were so called by the Arabs 
because of a legend invented by some ingenious Mussulman to account 
for the strange and fantastic rocks and calcareous deposits here grouped 
in an astonishing ensemble. Divine wrath suddenly changed some 
audacious sinners into stone, with the doom of fire and boiling water 
below for ever, and above utter lifelessness and desolation. A com- 
fortable hotel now occupies the site of the ancient Roman Aqua 
Tibilitine, so called from the neighbouring Roman town of Tibilis 
(the Arabic Announa). The Hammam Meskoutine are a paradise for 
the rheumatic invalid. He can alleviate his disorder by draughts 
from both saline and ferruginous springs and by sulphureous baths, 
and yet be in a lovely country, with a still more lovely and interest- 
ing neighbourhood, including the marvellous megalithic necropolis of 
Roknia, about seven miles away. A week or two might be spent 
here delightfully by the robust visitor, and fairly enjoyably by the 
invalid. 

It is, however, when we come to Biskra, ‘ the Queen of the Desert,’ 
that we arrive at the place which is fast becoming, if it is not already, 
the most frequented winter station in Algeria—that is, after Algiers 
itself, of course. 

A whole article might well be devoted to Biskra-el-Nokkel—Biskra 
of the Palms—as a winter health resort: a whole book could scarce 
do it and its neighbourhood justice. To an unsurpassed and, except 
in Egypt, unequalled climate, it adds great and varied beauty: the 
novelty of the desert, of an oasis, of Moorish, Arabic, Soudanese, 
Bedouin life ; also a stimulating air, a healthy situation, the vicinage 
of the grand and picturesque Aurés range and the hills to the west 
of lovely El-Kantara, the neighbourhood of various oases, including 
that of the Holy City of Sidi-Okba (seven pilgrimages to which will 
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save one’s soul!) and, above all, the immense, imposing, strangely 
fascinating threshold of the vast Sahara. 

The little town itself is interesting, and still more so the native 
life within it, with many of its barbarous customs in full activity still. 
‘To the Arabs of the desert Biskra is what Paris is to the peasants of 
the northern French counties: a city of bewildering fascination, a 
great mart, a home of friends, a haunt of enemies, the capital of dis- 
sipation, the arbiter of the conduct of civilised life. To the visitor 
there is great store of interest, even if he do not leave the oasis, in 
the irrigated gardens and palm orchards—there are no fewer than 
100,000 date-palms in Biskra—in the native streets and market, and 
in the military doings of the French garrison. 

Several weeks should, if possible, be spent in Biskra. Almost 
every taste is appealed to, The lover of riding, driving, walking, 
shooting, hunting on horseback, falconry, exploring ; the naturalist, 
botanist, and archeologist ; the lover simply of nature and of 
humanity ; the seeker of health merely, the sunshine-pilgrim, the 
follower of reposeful rest—one and all can find what they care for in 
Biskra or its neighbourhood. For the newcomer to the Orient it is 
a revelation. What excursions, too, across the Ziban, as the Algerian 
Sahara is called here, to Chetma (so familiar on the canvases of the 
Paris Salon !) with its hospitable old Sheik, who ‘loves the French,’ 
but cannot speak a word of their language ; to Sidi-Okba, with its 
teeming and not over-friendly population—the Kairouan of Algeria— 
and to many other places, oases in the desert, Roman sites in the 
Aurés valleys, Hammam Salahin (Baths of the Saints) on the Col 
de Sfa, Bedouin encampments, mountain-Arab villages, to the austere 
barren lands round La Fontaine aux Gazelles, El-Kantara with its 
date-palms and wild gorge and wilder precipices, and so on, till one 
stops as it were for want of breath. 

As for the drawbacks: first, the old difficulty of accommodation. 
The Hotel du Sahara, beloved of artists, is by far the more pleasantly 
situated, as it is the more moderate and less pretentious. The 
Victoria is one of the best hotels in Algeria, but there is the objec- 
tion of its somewhat desolate position outside the oasis and close to 
the gaunt railway-station to the north of the town. However, I 
saw the beginning of a large new hotel there last spring: so that 
Anglo-American visitors need not fear (save in the annual January 
cr February festa) lack of accommodation. 

Secondly, there is the pervasive sand. This evil must be set 
against the magnificent climate, with its rainless skies and glow- 
ing sunflood. When sand-winds blow from the Sahara there is no 
escaping the thin irritating sparks of sand. Tightly closed windows 
save a southward room from being banked up like a dune by the sea, 
but not one’s clothing or bed-linen from thin layers of the plague. 
Obviously there is peril here for some weak chests. Still, these sand- 
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storms are rare during the winter-season: and the invalid will be 
safe in December and January, for it is then that a thin rain 
occasionally falls, though at long intervals, and but for an hour or so. 

Thirdly, the water, without being impure, is not good to drink 
without previous filtration, and can be harmful. The streams and the 
Oued-Biskra are charged with magnesia. 

Fourthly, the diet, even at the Victoria, is not as varied or as 
good as it might be, though certainly very much better here than at 
the Hétel du Sahara, It would be insulting to goat’s-flesh to call it 
desert-mutton ; and in Biskra desert-mutton is the acknowledged 
stand-by. 

These, however, are minor objections, For the well-to-do they 
need not exist (except the occasional sand-storm !); for the robust 
voyageur or seasoned traveller they represent at worst the fortune of 
war, to be accepted smilingly and forthwith made the best of. 

To sum up in one sentence: Biskra is the Queen of French- 
African health resorts. Thereafter, from the health-seeker’s point of 
view, Hammam, R’Ihra: then Hammam Meskoutine: Algiers, and 
the rest according to what one needs or desires. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 





CHINESE POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE 


For many centuries the Chinese nation has closely cultivated the 
poetic art, and still turns out annually more poetry than all the rest 
of the world put together. Verse-making is an important factor in 
the national life of China. At the competitive examinations, through 
which admission is obtained to an official career, poetry divides the 
honours with prose. <A student who can construct elegant verse is 
pretty sure of his coveted degree. If he 


Can plant within that verse a thought 


he is already well on his way towards dominion, e.g. as a Viceroy, over 
perhaps as many millions of his fellow-countrymen as are included in 
the population of the British Isles. 

All modern Chinese statesmen are poets more or less. The late 
Marquis Tséng, who taught himself English with only the aid of a 
Murray’s Grammar and a Nuttall’s Dictionary, began early to drop 
into poetry. The following Ode at Parting was handed by him to 
an English fellow-traveller on one of the local steamers :-— 


When we reach the mouth of the river, 
See how the ocean red ! 

Very glad to meet you 

And talk on the captain’s bed. 


Poets, properly so called, are rot to be found in China at the 
present day. A poet is, in Chinese terms, a ‘wind man ;’ that is, 
one whose spirituality is quickened hy the divine Aura. He is, 
emphatically, born, and not made. Li T‘ai-po (a.D. 699-762), the 
greatest of the ‘old masters,’ positively lisped in numbers. At ten 
years of age he indited the following impromptu :— 


To a Firefly 
Rain cannot quench thy lantern’s light : 
Wind makes it shine more brightly bright. 


Oh, why not fly to heaven afar, 
And twinkle near the moon—a star ? 


This, with a few similar effusions, brought him ultimately to the 
i2 
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notice of the Emperor, and he went up in Court favour like a rocket 
—to come down, alas! like the stick. But both before and after 
his fall he had committed much to paper which the Chinese of to-day 
treasure as the legacy of an Immortal. In later life he was an exile 
and a man of sorrows, which, after the fashion of Chinese poets, he 
did his best to drown in wine; until at length, if we can believe one 
account of his death, he finished by drowning himself. Alone at 
night on the deck of a pleasure-boat, after a carouse to which 
his boon-companions had succumbed, he composed the following 
lines :— 


Drinking Alone by Moonlight 


An arbour of flowers 
and a kettle of wine: 
Alas! in the bowers . 
no companion is mine, ... 
Then the moon sheds her rays 
on my goblet and me, 
And my shadow betrays 
we're a party of three! 
Though the moon cannot swallow 
her share of the grog, 
And my shadow must follow 
wherever I jog, 
Yet their friendship I'll borrow 
and gaily carouse, 
And drive away sorrow 
while Spring-time allows, 
See the moon—how she glances 
Response to my song ! 
See my shadow—it dances 
so lightly along! 
While sober I feel, 
you are both my good friends ; 
When drunken I reel, 
our companionship ends. 
But we'll soon have a greeting 
without a good-bye 
At our next merry meeting 
away in the sky! 


With the concluding words the poet is said to have leant down 
to seize the moon’s reflection on the water, when, losing his balance, 
he fell into the stream and was drowned. 

Of course, Li T‘ai-po wrote a good deal about the miseries of exile. 
The-Chinese suffer horribly from nostalgia. To them exile is a curse 
indeed,’even when it only means transfer toa distant post. ‘ Parting’ 
is in fact a stock subject with Chinese versifiers. The term meant 
so much in the old days when an official would travel from Peking 
to Canton overland, a three months’ journey, with all its deadly risks 
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of bandits, river-pirates, want of funds, storm, flood, and disease. In 
some such mood we can imagine that Li T‘ai-po wrote his 


Farewell by the River 


The breeze blows the willow-scent in from the dell, 
While Phyllis with bumpers would fain cheer me up ; 
Dear friends press around me to bid me farewell : 
Good-bye! and good-bye !—and yet just one more cup... . 
I whisper, Thow'lt see this great stream flow away 
Ere I cease to love as I love thee to-day. 


The following is a variation of the same theme, by the same poet ; 
the only difference being that whereas in the lines above Li T‘ai-po 
was himself the traveller, he is now bidding adieu to a friend: 


Where blue hills cross the northern sky, 
Beyond the moat which girds the town, 
’Twas there we stopped to say Good-bye ! 
And one white sail alone dropped down. 
Your heart was full of wandering thought ; 
For me, my sun had set indeed ; 
To wave a last adieu we sought— 
Voiced for us by each whinnying steed ! 


The horses which neigh farewell are those on the large house-boat 
of the traveller and those remaining behind with the traveller’s friends 
who came to see him off. 

Many pages would be required to exhaust the leave-takings even 
of a single poet. One more example, from the pen of the famous 
poet Wang Wei, will perhaps be enough for most readers : 


Adieu 


We parted at the gorge, and cried Good cheer ! 
The sun was setting as I closed my door ; 

Methought, the spring will come again next year, 
But he may come no more. 


The feelings of an exile on the way to his place of banishment 
have been thus expressed by Wang Ch‘ang-ling : 


Onwards to-night my storm-beat course I steer ; 
At dawn, these mountains will for ever fade, 

Should those I leave behind inquire my cheer, 
Tell them, An icy heart in vase of jade. 


‘Jade,’ which is generally used as an emblem of purity, here 
signifies cold. True jade is known to the curio-hunter by its coldness 
to the tip of the tongue, as compared with the relative warmth of the 
imitation article. 

The longings for home which are ever present to the Chinese exile 
are thus described by Kao Shih: 
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In Exile 


White gleam the gulls across the darkling tide ; 
On the green hills the red flowers seem to burn ; 
Alas! I see another spring has died... . 
When will it come—the day of my return ? 


But to-morrow does not always fulfil the promises of to-day, in 
China more than anywhere else. Sometimes the much wished-for 
day has been too long deferred. Witness in this sense a quatrain by 
Ho Chih-chang : 

The Exile’s Return 
Bowed down with age I seek my native place ; 
Unchanged my speech, my hair is silvered now ; 
My very children do not know my face, 
But smiling ask, O stranger, whence art thou? 


Even a moderate absence from home, especially at points beyond 
the reach of the postal system, gives cause for much anxiety to the 
returning wanderer. The following lines, by Li Pin, refer to military 
life : 

No letters to the frontier come .... 
The winter softens into spring .... 
I tremble as I draw near home, 
And dare not ask what news you bring. 


These four-line stanzas, consisting either of five or seven words to 
each line, are great favourites with Chinese poets. The amount that 
can be got out of one—perhaps read into it—is truly astonishing. 
Chinese poems are never very long. At the public examinations of 
the present day the limit is twelve lines of five words to each— 
another instance of the practical character of the Chinese people. If 
a man cannot say all he has to say worth hearing in twelve lines, he 
is no longer wanted as a poet in China. The ‘old masters’ were 
allowed more license in their own day, but the license was always 
sparingly used. 

To return. The separation of husband and wife is a theme which 
has not been neglected by Chinese poets. Hsii Kan wrote: 

Since my lord left—ah me, unhappy day !— 
My mirror’s dust has not been brushed away ; 


My heart, like running water, knows no peace, 
But bleeds and bleeds forever without cease. 


Chang Chiu-ling tried to improve on the above, as follows : 


Since my lord left—ah me, unhappy hour !— 
The half-spun web hangs idle in my bower ; 
My heart is like the full moon, full of pains, 
Save that ’tis always full, and never wanes. 


The husband is often away at the wars ; wars, for the most part, 
with the accursed Turkic tribes of the North. He is made to play 
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Ulysses, as above, to his wife’s Penelope. The question always is, 
when will he get home again? Sometimes we have a picture of him 
in camp. Han Yii writes: 
Across the steppes the bitter north winds roam ; 
At dawn the Tartar moon shines cold and bright ; 


My soul relapses into dreams of home, 
Till the loud rappel summons to the fight. 


Here is another camp picture by Wang Han: 

Tis night: the grape-juice mantles high 
in brimming cups galore ; 

We set to drink ;—but now the bugle 
sounds to horse once more, 

Oh marvel not if drunken we 
lie strewed about the plain ; 

How few of all who seek the fight 
will e’er come back again ! 


The following, by Kai Chia-yiin, is from a wife to her husband at 


the wars : 
Drive the young orioles away, 
Nor let them through the branches play ; 
Their chirping breaks my slumber through, 
And keeps me from my dreams of you. 


Hsieh Fang-té gives us a glimpse of quite another state of things 
in lines which might be headed thus : 


At his Club 


Long past midnight the wife hears the goatsucker’s cry, 
And rises to see that the silkworms are fed .... 
Alas! there’s the moon shining low in the sky, 
But her husband has not yet come back to her bed. 


Love-songs are rare in Chinese poetry, in consequence of the 
separation of the sexes and the partial seclusion of women. Immoral 
poetry is still rarer. Just as the Confucian Canon is absolutely free 
from impure word or thought of any kind, so in the same sense is 
the great bulk of Chinese poetry equally without reproach. The 
following, by Wei Ying-wu, which would do well enough for a valen- 
tine, is only from a friend to a friend : 


In autumn, when the nights are chill, 
I stroll, and croon, and think of thee : 
When dropping pine-cones strew the hill, 
Say, hast thou waking dreams of me ? 


Friendship is of course a very favourite theme. Chao Chia writes: 


Alone I mount to the kiosque which stands 
on the river-bank, and sigh, 

While the moonbeams dance on the tops of the waves 
where the waters touch the sky. 
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For the lovely scene is to last year’s scene 
as like as like can be ;— 

All but the friends, the much-loved friends, 
who gazed at the moon with me. 


The ladies of the harem, however, come in for a fair share of the 
poet’s attention. China has more than once had its destinies swayed 
by an Imperial favourite, whose rise and fall have suggested verses 
in various trains of thought. The following lines are put by the poet 
Huang Fu-chi into the mouth of a dethroned beauty who evidently 
does not think that her day is fairly past : 


See! fair girls are flocking through corridors bright, 
With music and mirth borne along on the breeze . . . 
Come, tell me, has she who is favoured to-night 
Got eyebrows much longer than these ? 


The vanity of human wishes is recognised in China as elsewhere. 
Here are some verses by an anonymous poet on this well-worn 
subject : 

Riches and rank,—a morning dream in spring ; 
Fame,—but an unsubstantial cloud above ; 
Thy very body is not thine for aye ; 

Hate is the end of Love. 


Fix not a golden collar on thy neck ; 

Be not with chain of jade in service bound ; 

Pure heart and few desires: earth’s dust shake off— 
And happiness is found! 


Dozens of Chinese poems have been written in praise of the 
hermit’s life. A mountain hut, with the usual clear stream, &c., 
retirement from the dusty world, and sweet commune with Nature— 
these are the only real terrestrial joys, whatever there may be to 
come. In the following lines the poet Ch‘én Po tells the tale of his 
own disillusionment : 


For ten long years I plodded through 
the vale of lust and strife ; 

Then through my dreams there flashed a ray 
of the old sweet peaceful life... . 

No scarlet-tasselled hat of state 
can vie with soft repose ; 

Grand mansions do not taste the joys 
that the poor man’s cabin knows, 

T hate the threatening clash of arms 
when fierce retainers throng ; 

I loathe the drunkard’s revels, and 
the sound of fife and song. 

But 1 love to seek a quiet nook, and 
some old volume bring, 

Where I can see the wild flowers bloom, 
and hear the birds in’spring. 
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The last word reminds me how fond Chinese poets have always 
been of singing the ever-recurring changes of the seasons. Spring 
is the favourite season. ‘Half an hour of a Spring night,’ says the 
proverb, ‘is worth a hundred ounces of gold.’ In this connection we 
may take the following lines by Tu Fu: 


A petal falls !—the Spring begins to fail, 

And my heart saddens with the growing gale. 
Come, then, ere spoils of Spring bestrew the ground, 
Do not forget to pass the wine-cup round... . 
Kingfishers build where man once laughed elate, 
And marble dragons guard his graveyard gate! 
Who follows pleasure, he alone is wise ; 

Why waste our life in deeds of high emprise ? 


Another poet, Yeh Chi, writes : 


Shadows of pairing sparrows cross his book ; 

Of poplar catkins, dropping overhead. . . . 

The weary student, from his window-nook, 
Looks up to find that Spring is long since dead. 


‘ The weary student’ means something more with the Chinese 
than it does with us. We bethink ourselves, perhaps, of the young 
man cramming for some ‘exam.’ with a wet towel round his head 
and a cup of coffee by his side. With the Chinese there is no limit 
of age, so that often middle-aged and sometimes old men are seen 
struggling for honours they have coveted for years but have never 
been able to obtain. For such a one, it is a serious matter to find 
that another Spring has slipped by. 

The following poem, by Huang T‘ing-chien, refers to the annual 
Spring festival of sacrifice at the ancestral tombs, when even the 
humblest individual does his best to sweep the space before the family 
grave, and to make offerings of meat, wine, and paper money, to the 
spirits of the deceased : 


The peach and plum trees smile with flowers 
this famous day of Spring, 
While country graveyards round about 
with lamentations ring. 
Thunder has startled insect life, 
and roused the gnats and bees ; 
A gentle rain has urged the crops, 
and soothed the flowers and trees. . . 
Perhaps on this side lie the bones 
of a wretch whom no one knows; 
On that, the sacred ashes 
of a patriot repose. 
But who, across the centuries, 
can hope to mark each spot 
Where fool and hero, joined in death, 
beneath the brambles rot ? 
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The same theme is thus treated by Kao Chii-mén . 


The northern and the southern hills 
are one large burying-ground, 

And all is life and bustle there 
when the sacred day comes round. 

Burnt paper cash, like butterflies, 
fly fluttering far and wide, 

While mourners’ robes with tears of blood 
a crimson hue are dyed. 

The sun sets, and the red fox crouches 
down beside the tomb ; 

Night comes, and youths and maidens laugh, 
while lamps light up the gloom. 

Let him whose fortune brings him wine 
get tipsy while he may; 

For no man, when the long night comes, 
can take one drop away! 


Yang Chii-yiian thus distinguishes between Spring and Summer: 


The landscape which the poet loves 
is that of early May, 
When budding greenness half concealed 
enwraps each willow spray. ... 
The beautiful embroidery which 
the days of summer yield 
Appeals to every bumpkin who 
may take his walks afield. 


Chu Shu-chén has the following stanza on ‘ Summer’: 


What time the bamboo casts a deeper shade ; 

When birds fill up the afternoon with song ; 

When catkins vanish, and when pear-blooms fade,— 
Then man is weary, and the day is long. 


Just as Spring is written up by Chinese poets as the season of 
life and growth, so is Autumn usually written down as the season of 
decay and death. The poet Ch‘éng Ching, however, who composed 
the accompanying verses, did not allow sentiment to get the better 
of his philosophy : 


I wander north, I wander south, 
I rest me where I please. .. . 
See how the river-banks are nipped 
Beneath the Autumn breeze! 
Yet what care I if Autumn blasts 
The river-banks lay bare ? 
The loss of hue to river-banks 
Is the river-banks’ affair. 


The love of the Chinese for flowers and gardens is well known. 
Their poetry abounds with floral images, allusions, descriptions, and 
conceits of all kinds. The following lines are by Yeh Shih: 
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At a Park Gate 


"Tis closed !—lest trampling footsteps mar 
the glory of the green. 
Time after time we knock and knock : 
no janitor is seen. 
Yet bolts and bars can’t quite shut in 
the Spring-time’s beauteous pall. ... 
A pink-flowered almond-spray peeps out 
athwart the envious wall ! 


I subjoin a few more stanzas on various topics: 


The Poet 


You ask what my soul does away in the sky ; 
I inwardly smile but I cannot reply. 
Like the peach-blossom carried away by the stream, 
I soar to a world of which you cannot dream. 
Lr T‘ar-Po. 


Solitude among the Hills 


The birds have all flown to their roost in the tree, 
The last cloud has just floated lazily by ; 
But we never tire of each other, not we, 
As we sit there together—the mountains and I. 
Li T‘at-po. 


At the Top of a Pagoda 


Upon this tall pagoda’s peak 
My hands can nigh the stars enclose ; 
I dare not raise my voice to speak, 
For fear of startling God’s repose. 
Yana TA-NIEN, 


Thoughts on the View from an Old Tower 


The story of a thousand years 
In one brief morning lies unrolled ; 
Though other voices greet the ears, 
Tis still the moonlit tower of old. 


The heroes of those thousand years ? 
Alas! like running water, gone ; 

Yet still the fever-blast one hears, 
And still the plum-rain patters on. 


’Twas here ambition marched sublime 
(An empty fame scarce marks the spot) ; 
Away! .. . for I will never climb 
To see flowers bloom and man forgot! 
ANONYMOUS, 


Regrets 
My eyes saw not the men of old; 
And now their age away has rolled 
I weep—to think I shall not see 
The heroes of posterity ! 
Cu‘in Tzt-anc. 
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Carpe Diem 


I would not have thee grudge those robes 
which gleam in rich array, 
But I would have thee grudge the hours 
of youth which glide away. 
Go, pluck the blooming flower betimes, 
lest when thou com’st again 
Alas, upon the withered stem 
no blooming flowers remain ! 
Tu Cu‘tu-n1ane (a Nanking lady). 


The Harvest Moon 


Bright in the void the mirror moon appears, 
To the hushed music of the heavenly spheres, 
Full orbed, while autumn wealth beneath her lies, 
On her eternal journey through the skies. 
Oh, may we ever walk within the light, 
Nor lose the true path in the eclipse of night ! 
Oh, let us mount where rays of glory beam, 
And purge our grossness in the Silver Stream ! 
Cur P*o, 


It is impossible, of course, in a desultory sketch of this kind to 
give any very clear idea of the scope and value of Chinese poetry. 
The few specimens here presented are taken from a collection of 
pieces which I have chosen at random, and translated from time to 
time. For the purposes of this article I have eliminated all such as 
contain allusions to history or mythology, though it is precisely 
amongst these that many of the greatest efforts of the Chinese poet 
are to be found. I have not drawn upon the venerable Book of Odes, 
that work being already accessible to English readers. The poems 
given belong to what we may call the Augustan age of Chinese 
literature ; roughly, from 600 to 900 a.p. They are one and all 
familiar enough to the ordinary Chinese schoolboy, who commits 
them to memory as models of style upon which to form his own. 

He is notably a weak advocate who begins with extenuations. I 
strove, therefore, to avoid at the beginning of this paper any reference 
to the difficulties which beset the translator of a Chinese poem. 
Rémusat said, ‘La langue poétique des Chinois est véritablement 
intraduisible.’ Pére Cibot more aptly speaks of translating Chinese 
poetry as ‘copying a miniature in chalk,’ in allusion to the delicate 
finish which it is always so impossible to transfer from one language 
to another. Nothing, indeed, is more highly appreciated by the 
Chinese than that subtlety of expression by which the maximum 
area of thought is covered with the minimum expenditure of voca- 
bulary,—in fact, what Tennyson has described as 


All the wealth of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word, 
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Again, the Chinese have declared boldly and openly for obscurity 
in poetical compositions. One well-known writer says, ‘The men of 
old reckoned it to be the highest excellence in their poetry that the 
meaning should lie beyond the words, so that their readers would 
have to think it out.’ 

Such being the case, it is obviously no light task to make Chinese 
poetry even intelligible to English readers. Something has to go by 
the board. Meanwhile, it is consoling to reflect that Homer and 
Horace must still be read in the original, and that the lilt of one of 
Burns’ simplest verses cannot be imparted through the medium of 
the purest French. Look on this picture : 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted 


And now on that (latest rendering) : 


Si nous n’avions jamais aimé si passionnément, 

Si nous n’avions jamais aimé si aveuglément, 

Si nous ne nous étions jamais vus ou jamais quittés, 
Nous n’aurions jamais eu nos cceurs brisés ! 


Would any Frenchman be likely to believe from the above that 


Burns was a poet? Yet the English people have no doubts on the 
point. With changed names the same fable may be told of Chinese 
poetry in English verse. 


HERBERT A, GILES. 
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CHARTERED GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA 


THE principle of government by and through chartered companies 
in Africa is frequently assailed by those who believe that her Majesty’s 
Government, by relegating its administrative powers over territories 
and peoples only nominally within the sphere of British influence, 
have adopted a retrogressive or, at least, an equivocal policy. The 
upholders of this policy, on the other hand, maintain that the cir- 
cumstances of colonial acquisition and expansion in Africa not only 
condone, but imperatively demand, its adoption or re-adaptation at 
the present day. 

It is my purpose in this paper to show that, although the system 
of chartered government is at the best a compromise, nevertheless it 
is the only possible substitute for responsible government in the 
unsettled and remote regions of Africa. 

For the continent of Africa, as students of geography are aware, 
is differentiated from the other continents of the world in all that 
concerns its physical and political adaptability to European occupation 
and settlement. As a continent it is the home of a vigorous race of 
mankind which, whilst resisting assimilation with European civilisa- 
tion, defies permanent conquest. It views with equanimity, or at 
least is powerless to resent, the occupation of its coasts and the more 
healthy contiguous regions; but the heart of the continent remains, 
and must ever remain, the home of the African. Allied races, and 
peoples who have for centuries undergone the scarcely perceptible 
process of acclimatisation, may, it is true, effect a lodgment in the 
heart of Africa ; but, if they remain there, they themselves eventually 
undergo absorption into the primitive elements of the population or 
suffer total extinction. 

Nature has, in short, marked off Tropical Africa as the abiding 
home of the Black races, European travellers, traders, missionaries, 
conquerors, may at their will, and at their peril, penetrate into this 
dark sanctuary ; but their sojourn is for a day, and on the morrow the 
faint traces of their passage are obliterated by the exuberant growths 
of barbarism. Grudgingly as it is sometimes conceded, it is never- 
theless a fact that the bulk of the continent of Africa is still un- 
touched by Western civilisation. I, for one, cannot believe that 
Africa will ever be Europeanised or brought within the pale of 
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Western progress. For, in order that Africa may progress, it is 
absolutely essential that it be developed along natural lines; but as 
yet the inherent powers of native genius have neither been discovered, 
nor, in the absence of any cohesion among native tribes, and in view 
of European rapacity, are they, even if discovered, ever likely to be 
encouraged or fostered. No; Africa is a continent fated to be con- 
quered and exploited by the heirs of civilisation, to whom it may pay 
tribute, but homage never. 

In dealing with African affairs, it is absolutely essential to bear in 
mind the following unassailable premisses. The Mediterranean States 
of Africa are absolutely cut off from any close participation in the 
destiny of the continent by the pitiless desert zone of the Sahara ; 
they, moreover, by reason of their geographical position, fall under 
the direct control of Europe, wherever and whenever such control can 
be exercised. The sub-Tropical and Temperate portions of Southern 
Africa are, on account of favourable climatic conditions, also subject 
to European influence. But the remainder of the continent—strictly 
speaking, Tropical Africa—with the exception of a narrow coastal 
belt, more or less occupied by European colonists, is, and must 
remain, the cradle of the Bantu races and the last sanctuary of Islam. 

Tropical Africa itself is divided into two natural regions: in the 
north there is the Sudan, under the domination of Islam; in the 
south is the home of the pagan Bantu tribes under the fitful 
domination of Europe. The former offers almost irresistible 
obstacles against European influence; the latter is more impression- 
able, but is cut off climatically from any permanent occupation or 
control by and through European agencies. Oases here and there 
occur in the latter reserve where European agents can impose their 
will on the indigenous peoples; but, except in South-east Africa, 
these oases are too far removed, in the absence of railways, from the 
European settlements to afford any considerable advantage as pieds- 
a-terre for the advancement of civilisation. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these limitations, the entire continent 
has been partitioned among the European Powers—on paper. That, 
even by the most liberal interpretation, their effective occupation of 
Tropical Africa is still restricted to the narrowest possible coastal 
zone is a fact not sufficiently appreciated by Europeans themselves. 
Europe has, for good or ill, taken possession of Africa in the name of 
Mrs. Grundy, Civilisation & Company; and the question therefore 
arises, How is this vast continent to be exploited and administered ? 

That Africa has great natural resources is an undeniable fact. 
But these resources are valuable only when they are accessible to the 
markets of the world : their mere existence counts for nothing unless 
they can be turned into hard cash or its equivalent. The moon may 
be rich in mineral wealth, but her value on the Stock Exchange would, 
assuredly, count for little. 
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Owing to the conditions of climate, which are inimical to 
European colonisation, to the vast size of the continent, and its in- 
effective means of communications, it has not yet been found possible 
or profitable to administer the interior of Tropical Africa or to open 
it out to civilisation in the same way as other newly discovered lands 
have been administered and developed in modern times. Moreover, the 
prime essential of successful colonisation in any new country is, that it 
should be peopled by customers who demand the manufactures of 
Europe and are able to pay for them with the products of their own 
growth and industry. This essential is entirely lacking in Tropical 
Africa, though the attempt is being made to inspire the barbarian with 
a taste for ‘ the higher life’ and its concomitant luxuries. Up to the 
present, however, the only things that havereally ‘ taken’ are gin, guns, 
and gunpowder. The moral and physical stamina of the native African 
not having been proof against these insidious and destructive products 
of Western civilisation, their effect has been exactly the reverse of 
what constitutes the only decent pretext for European intervention 
in the welfare of Africa. 

Divested of all philanthropic shams, the real mission of Europe 
in Africa is to turn that continent to profitable account, for the bene- 
fit, not of the natives, but of their taskmasters. The natives lead a 
self-indulgent, idle, and dissolute life ; and it does not seem fair, in the 
economy of Nature, that they should be allowed to enjoy luxurious 
idleness, whilst we Westerns, with a higher civilisation, have to toil 
and moil for our daily bread. Our civilisation demands that subject 
and inferior races should be treated with justice and leniency, and it 
is to our interest that they should be taught the gospel of labour and 
of brotherly love. The crux of the whole problem is, however, that 
the native African infinitely prefers his own indolent life to the Sturm 
und Drang of Western civilisation, even in their attenuated forms in 
the Tropics. 

In the strictly Tropical portions of the continent, the European 
settlements on the coasts cannot possibly thrive unless they are in 
touch with Europe and have a Hinterland capable of commercial 
development. The virgin resources of a country are soon exhausted ; 
and it is an awkward law of Nature that one cannot reap where one 
does not first sow. In Africa, too, as in all barbarous countries, it is 
necessary not only to sowthe right seed but also to guard the crops ; 
and this means no less than setting up the machinery of an effective 
administration. 

A glance round the coasts of Africa will convince the most casual 
critic that it is a very costly and dubious undertaking to erect and 
maintain the machinery of effective administration, more especially in 
the Tropics, where the acclimatization of Europeans is practically im- 
possible. Those who invest their capital in such undertakings must 
not, therefore, look for any immediate returns, unless the virgin 
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resources of the country are such as to supply these for a time, or unless 
there are minerals to attract a large mining population of im- 
migrants. 

Under these disadvantages to European enterprise in Africa, it is 
clear that for the State to undertake vast responsibilities is more than 
any reasonable tax-payer can expect. It is only fit and proper that 
the State should occupy the coastal regions, because a base on the 
coast is absolutely essential for any operations in the interior, and 
can only be maintained by a recognised European Power. The State 
advances into the Interior so far as it can do so with prudence and 
safety, but it cannot imperil its dignity nor incur responsibilities 
beyond its power of fulfilment by entering into remote regions 
which are beyond striking-distance from the coasts, or which, for one 
reason or another, are unsuited for permanent occupation. On the 
other hand, to abandon those remote regions to a rival Power would 
be manifestly a ‘policy of scuttle.’ Hence the institution of 
chartered companies, which act as unofficial agencies of the European 
Governments. 

A chartered company may advance into regions where a respon- 
sible European Power may not imperil its dignity or the safety of its 
flag, for fear of a repulse. It is, or should be, governed by strictly 
commercial principles ; but, in order that the welfare of the native 
populations be not sacrificed to the interests of the shareholders, it is 
essential that the chartered company, in all that concerns its external 
policy, be under the strict control of the Protectoral State. Such 
supervision and control is, in fact, provided for in the three charters 
granted by her Majesty’s Government. 

So long as a chartered company faithfully carries out and observes 
the obligations of its charter, it should be allowed entire freedom of 
action. If,on the other hand, it should ask for Government support, 
it relinquishes the first principle of its existence ; and if such support 
be given and accepted, the charter should be cancelled or modified : 
for the company then becomes a joint-stock affair, as between the 
shareholders and the nation. The affairs of a chartered company are 
of the nature of a speculation: if these succeed, the shareholders 
should benefit by the success ; if these fail, the shareholders stand to 
lose. 

These principles are well illustrated by the experience of the 
three great Chartered Companies in Africa. 

In West Africa the Royal Niger Company is succeeding so well 
that it is able to pay 74 per cent. to its shareholders ; and the chief 
reason of this success is that the Company is administered on sound 
business principles and is cautious in its policy; on the other hand, 
it has not hesitated to advance or secure British interests (which also 
are the Company’s interests) wherever and whenever these have been 
found to exist. One thoroughly satisfactory feature of its adminis- 
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tration is that it does not constantly goad at the British Government 
through the Press, or play upon the ignorance of the public in order to 
obtain some concession or support of which it may stand in need. 
On the contrary, if the Company cannot obtain its end with the 
means at its own disposal, it prudently says nothing, but waits for a 
favourable opportunity. 

In East Africa, on the other hand, the Chartered Company has 
failed because, under the guise of philanthropy and on the plea of 
exceptional political responsibilities, it has exceeded its resources and 
become all but bankrupt. For this the Company is alone to blame, 
though it may well plead the extenuating circumstances caused by 
the bad faith of her Majesty’s Government. It has played its stake 
and lost. The shareholders must suffer. 

In South Africa the Chartered Company has been sternly inde- 
pendent, and, it must be confessed, has exhibited striking proof of 
its virility. Alone and single-handed it has attacked a most serious 
danger to its development : the Matabele have been chastised, though 
not yet pacified. Provided, therefore, the resources of the Com- 
pany are adequate to support its ambitious programme, we may look 
to South Africa for an illustration of what an enterprising chartered 
body can do to advance British interests. 

Now, what has been the most recent action of her Majesty’s 
Government in respect of these three Companies ? 

In West Africa they have endeavoured to tie the hands of the 
Royal Niger Company in taking the most ordinary measures of self- 
protection against a melodramatic brigand, who, under the guise of a 
French explorer, has made more than one wanton attack against the 
Company’s rights, and who, not content with carrying fire and sword 
into British territory, actually has had the audacity to proclaim French 
sovereignty over territories which, by solemn international agreement, 
belong either to Great Britain or Germany. One can, perhaps, com- 
prehend the supineness of her Majesty’s Government in permitting the 
French to calmly surround British colonies in West Africa and thereby 
to throttle their existence as prosperous settlements; but to submit 
to such wanton insults as those offered by M. Mizon to the English 
flag is, to my mind, a national disgrace. The Government deserted 
the Company, and the Company has had to suffer. 

In East Africa the Government have had to interfere on account 
of the hysterical public outcry following on the collapse of the 
Chartered Company’s rule; but they cannot make up their minds to 
accept responsible action one way or another. They are ‘ between 
the devil and the deep sea,’ and their vacillating policy would be con- 
temptible if it were not, as it is, based on ignorance and timidity. 
Perhaps, however, they are nursing this affair, to hand it over as a 
legacy to their successors in office. 


The action of the Colonial Office with regard to the Chartered 
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Company in South Africa may be compared to that of a woman who, 
seeing her husband engaged in a dispute, clings to his arms in order, 
presumably, to prevent a conflict. Fortunately, the Company was 
able to shake off those loving fetters before its adversary could take 
advantage of the situation. And now the Government are crying out, 
‘Well, you may hit him, but, mind, not too hard.’ In this life-and- 
death struggle the Company is not to hit too hard! 

As to who was responsible for the rupture we shall learn soon 
enough ; but even in sunny South Africa the lion has not learnt to lie 
down on equal terms with the lamb It is, happily, not part of my 
duty to say which is the lion and which the lamb in this case. 

The relations between her Majesty’s Government and the Chartered 
Companies of Africa are, from the nature of things, very difficult to 
regulate. Constant watchfulness on the one hand and scrupulous 
performance of engagements on the other are, however, the chief 
desiderata. If these are neglected there is bound to be friction of 
one kind or another ; but it does not follow, in consequence, that the 
partnership is in itself bad. 

Great Britain is a sleeping-partner in all the concerns of the 
Chartered Companies. It is well that she should sleep with one eye 
open, however. No doubt this is a difficult thing to do. More 
often than not, one is liable to go to sleep altogether under such 
circumstances ; but, if one be rudely awakened, it were as well to 
inquire into the cause before beginning to growl. 

It is, in short, necessary for the public to understand that, in 
Africa at least, chartered companies are absolutely essential for the 
promotion of what are euphemistically called British interests, 
and that, if they suppress those companies, it is morally and im- 
morally certain that rival European Powers will take their place, for 
they, at any rate, do not hesitate to advance the national flag 
wherever the ground for its erection can be begged, borrowed, or 
stolen. 


ARTHUR SILva WHITE. 
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PROTECTION FOR SURNAMES 


In early historic times, and indeed until the later Roman days, it 
would seem that surnames were unknown in any country. Every 
individual was content with a single name, which was usually given 
him in signification of some personal characteristic, some circumstance 
of birth, or as an expression of religous sentiment; whilst in later 
times, when human ingenuity failed to find any new and original 
names to distinguish the rapidly increasing sons of men from their 
fellows, the father’s name was coupled with the son's. In the Old 
Testament we have numerous instances of this ; e.g. Joshua the son of 
Nun, Balak the son of Zippor, Isaiah the son of Amoz. 

In like manner, the Welsh, who are very conservative of the few 
surnames they as a nation possess, use the word ‘ ap’ at the present 
day to more effectually distinguish one individual from another, e.g. 
Evan ap Thomas. In the nomenclature of almost every nation there 
are remains still existent of the same custom—the Gaelic Mac, the 
Irish 0’, the Norman Fitz, the German Sohn, the Norst Sen, and the 
Russian Vitch. Although before Roman times none of the civilised 
nations of the world had surnames, under the régime of the Roman 
Consuls and Emperors a most elaborate system of nomenclature was 
in course of time developed. No doubt necessity compelled the 
introduction of some such system. With a population of more than 
two million citizens, it was impossible to find distinctive first names 
for every individual, and to a military nation it was imperative that 
the danger of mistake or confusion should be reduced to a minimum. 
The prenomen, or subsequently Christian name, was placed first ; then 
followed the nomen, or name of the gens or clan ; and the cognomen, or 
family name, in the majority of cases completed the designation. 

A fourth name or title was, however, sometimes conferred as a 
compliment or mark of especial distinction. This was called the 
agnomen, and was usually a name commemorative of a military 
conquest, as Africanus, Germanicus, &c. 

In our own country we have very slight evidence of the existence 
of surnames before the Conquest. They were evidently introduced 
by the Normans, but even amongst them the use of surnames was 
for centuries confined to the upper classes, Domesday Book, a.p. 
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1085, contains one of the earliest records of their existence. In the 
reign of Henry I. their use became more general, and it was then 
considered a disgrace to have only one name, and deemed a mark of 
inferior origin or illegitimate birth. Noble in his ‘ Preliminary Dis- 
sertation to the History of the College of Arms’ remarks that 


in the reign of Henry the Third, the number of families that were distinguished by 
the names of places in England increased so much that there is not a single town, 
village, or manor but what does give or has given a name to a family, whose termi- 
nations are generally ‘ ford,’ ‘ ham,’ ‘ ley,’ and ‘ ton,’ according to an old adage : 


‘In foord, in ham, and ley and ton 
The most of English surnames run.’ 


As among the French in former time, and also now, the heir took the father’s 
surname, and the younger sons took names of lands allotted to them. Surnames, 
having been gradually adopted as hereditary among the nobles, knights, and 
gentlemen of England, had in the reign of King Edward the Third become common 
among people of every class. Christian names, employments, honours, dignities, 
places of abode, dramatic representations, mental and moral qualities, age, dress, 
personal peculiarities and adventitious circumstances, which had formerly supplied 
occasional designations, as well as patrimonial possessions, became fixed and trans- 
missive as surnames in families. 


The transmissibility of surnames from father to son seems not to 
have become general until the time of the great Reformation. To 
Lord Cromwell, the Master of the Rolls and Vicar-General of Henry 
the Eighth, is perhaps due the credit of bringing about the establish- 
ment of a practically uniform custom throughout the kingdom. 
During his travels in France and Spain he is supposed to have become 
acquainted with the practice which prevailed in those countries of 
keeping parish registers in which the name of every occupier of a 
tenement was entered. The system, it is believed, was introduced by 
Cromwell into England about the year 1538, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the dispersion of the monks had put an end to 
the chief registry of former times. 

The modern system of personal nomenclature which prevails more 
or less generally throughout Europe is to have one or two Christian 
names joined to the surname which is common to the family to which 
the individual belongs. In the case of females, the wife changes her 
surname on marriage and adopts that of the husband. 

This system is not in its entirety absolutely universal in the 
countries of Europe. In Spain, for example, the wife retains her own 
surname on marriage. The law affecting a person’s right to change 
his name has not been well settled until comparatively modern 
times. The Romans forbade persons to thrust themselves into noble 
families by changing their names, and as the common law of England 
is based upon the Roman civil law, it is probable that this legal re- 
striction was introduced into Britain. Even as late as Charles the 
First’s reign we have an example recorded of a fine being imposed on 
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a person for the assumption of the name of another family. The 
defendant was fined 500/. and, in the quaint words of the old record, 
he was ‘ordered to be degraded and never more to write himself 
gentleman.’ 

With the growth of the democratic spirit, and the abolition of the 
sumptuary laws, however, an unrestricted right to change one’s name 
seems to have engrafted itself upon our legal system. In 1869 the 
question of the right to assume the patronymic of another family was 
fully argued before the Privy Council in the case of Du Boulay v. Du 
Boulay (Law Rep. 2 P.C. 430). The facts were these. The 
plaintiffs were the members of a family long resident in the 
island of St. Lucia, who had for many generations used, and been 
called by, the name of Du Boulay. The defendant was the illegi- 
timate son of a mulatto woman named Rose, who had formerly been 
a slave of the Du Boulay family, but had been manumitted. She 
had never been known by any other name except Rose, but soon after 
her emancipation she adopted and used the surname of Du Boulay; 
and her son, the defendant, on attaining the age of sixteen years also 
assumed the name of Du Boulay, and commenced business in the 
island of St. Lucia in that name, The plaintiffs in 1867 instituted 
a suit in the Royal Court of St. Lucia for a declaration that the name 
of Du Boulay belonged to them and their family, and to prohibit the 
defendant, who was in no way related to them, from bearing or 
using that name. A declaration was made by the court to that 
effect, but this judgment was reversed by the Court of Appeal for 
the Windward Islands. A further appeal was then brought by the 
plaintiff, and was argued at length before the Privy Council. A re- 
served judgment dismissing the appeal was delivered by Lord 
Chelmsford, who sums up the law affecting change of surname in 
these words : 

The mere assumption of a name which is the patronymic of a family by a 


stranger who had never before been called by that name, whatever cause of annoy- 
ance it may be to the family, is a grievance for which our law affords no redress. 


It is now, therefore, clearly established that no one has an 
exclusive right to any name, however distinguished it may be, nor 
has he power to prevent the meanest subject assuming his name. 

The columns of the Times afford many humorous instances of 
change of name by persons possessing uneuphonious ones, In the 
Times of the 26th of June, 1862, the following notice appeared :— 


I, Norfolk Howard—heretofore called and known by the name of Joshua Bug, 
late of Epsom, in the county of Surrey, now of Wakefield, in the county of York, 
and landlord of the Swan Tavern, in the same county—do hereby give notice that 
on the 20th day of this present month of June, for and on behalf of myself and 
heirs lawfully begotten, I did wholly abandon the use of the surname of Bug, and 
assumed, took, and used, and am determined at all times hereafter, in all writings, 
actions, dealings, matters, and things, and upon all occasions whatsoever to be dis- 
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tinguished, to subscribe, to be called and known by the name of Norfolk Howard 
only! I further refer all whom it may concern to the deed poll under my hand 
and seal, declaring that I choose to renounce the surname of Bug, and that I 
assume in lieu thereof the above surnames of Norfolk Howard, and also declaring 
my determination upon all occasions whatsoever to be called and distinguished 
exclusively by the surname of Norfolk Howard duly enrolled by me in the High 
Court of Chancery. 
Norrotk Howarp, /ate JosHvua Bue. 
Dated this 23rd day of June, 1862. 


A gentleman bearing the name of Hogsflesh changed it to 
Hoxbey. In his case one would have thought the name ‘Bacon’ 
more appropriate, and sufficiently illustrious. The practice, however, 
is not confined to the middle classes, as the following instances of 
change of name among the Peerage will show : 


Title. Original Name. Assumed Name. 


Northumberland Smithson Perey 
Lansdowne Petty Fitzmaurice 
Anglesea Bayley Paget 
Conyngham Burton Conyngham 
Ventry Mullins De Moleyns 


It is a noteworthy fact, too, that the Jews,‘ God’s chosen p eople,’ 
are far from eager to proclaim their race, and frequently discard their 
patronymics and assume the surnames of Christian families; e.g. 
Moses changed to Meredith; Lionel Emanuel Levy to Lionel 
Hume. 

Change of name may be effected and notified in many ways. 
(1) By Act of Parliament; (2) by licence of the Crown; (3) by 
deed poll enrolled in Chancery ; (4) by public advertisement ; (5) in 
any other manner without formality by which an intention is shown 
to assume another name. 

Owing to the expense of obtaining a private Act of Parliament, 
this procedure is seldom resorted to, but the licence of the Crown is 
often applied for and granted. Each application is considered on its 
merits, and is not acceded to as a matter of right. The effect of the 
licence is merely to give notoriety to the change of name, and there 
is no legal necessity for it, except where persons in the settlement of 
property make the adoption of a name by virtue of a licence a 
condition for the enjoyment of such property. This has been 
clearly established by the decisions of eminent judges of the courts 
of law; eg. Chief Justice Tindal [1 Bingham N.C. 618 &c.]} 
declared— 

No Act of Parliament or royal licence is needed in order to sanction a 
change of name, unless a new name is directed by a donor of land or money to be 
assumed by the donee, with such or some other particular sanction, and subject to 
the forfeiture of the donation if the name should not be assumed in the manner 


directed by the terms of such conditional donation. The effect of a royal licence 
is merely to give publicity or notoriety to the change of name. 
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Lord Chief Justice Tenterden [5 Barnwell and Alderson 555|— 


A name assumed by the voluntary act of a young man at the outset of life, 
adopted by all who know him, and by which he is constantly called, becomes, for 
all purposes which occur to my mind, as much and effectually his name as if he 
had obtained an Act of Parliament to confer it upon him. 


Chief Baron Pollock [22 Law Times 123]— 


When, by any Act of Parliament, judges have the control of a particular roll 
of names, they will, on change of name, direct the new name to be added to 
the roll, though such name has been assumed without a royal licence, and by the 
mere act of the person whose name is on the roll. 


This was the case of an attorney who, having changed his name 
without royal licence, applied to the court to have his name altered 
accordingly on the roll of attorneys and had his claim allowed. 

It would be perfectly legal, if the limitation of an estate were 
subject to the condition, that a surname should be assumed without 
the sanction of a royal licence, or if the condition were that a royal 
licence should not be applied for. 

It is the practice of the English Heralds’ College to refuse to 
grant a change of arms accompanying a change of name unless the 
royal licence has been obtained ; and it is also the practice to require 
the royal licence to be obtained by Englishmen holding commissions 
in the army who desire to change their name ; though it appears from 
a debate which took place in the House of Commons on the 5th of 
June, 1862, that such a formality cannot legally be insistedon. The 
question was in the House uader the following circumstances :—A 
gentleman in Wales changed his name, and advertised the fact in the 
newspapers. He subsequently wished to join the militia, but the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county refused him a commission in his new name, 
and for the same reason he was prevented from acting on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. The matter was brought before the House 
because it was thought that the Home Secretary was using his 
authority to assist the Lord-Lieutenant in pursuing an illegal course. 
During the debate it was clearly laid down that a gentleman may 
change his name, and, if the change is permanent and sanctioned by 
the usage of such a length of time as to give it a permanent character, 
may receive a commission in his new name without the royal licence. 
In connection with the above debate Mr. T. Falconer, in his Essay 
on Surnames, remarks : 


This debate must have effectually dispelled the notion that the Queen either 
claims or exercises any special prerogative whatever connected with the subject of 
change of surname, or that a royal licence is anything more than a recognition 
in the highest quarter of a voluntary act already accomplished. Its recipient is 
not even compelled to bear for a day the surname which it authorises him to 
assume, nor are other people enjoined by it to recognise him by that name if they 
are not inclined to do so. The case of the Right Hon. Re. Dundas, who in 
1836 obtained a royal licence (in compliance with the conditions of a will by 
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which he inherited a considerable estate) to bear the name of Christopher only, 
and who, in spite of that licence, and without procuring its revocation or obtaining 
the grant of a fresh one, has since sat in Parliament under the surname of Nisbet, 
and who now bears the name of Hamilton, assumed proprio motu, completely 
establishes this point. 


Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, also remarked in the 
House that a rule had been laid down by Sir Robert Peel that where 
the application for a royal licence appeared to be based on trifling or 
eapricious grounds, it should invariably be refused. Yet in spite of 
this we have instances of change of name by royal licence on very 
trifling grounds ; e.g., in 1851 a lady named Braham was permitted 
by royal licence to assume the name of Medows, on the plea that she 
‘was the co-heiress expectant of her aged grandmother, who was so 
called.’ In 1852 a gentleman named Rust was granted a royal licence 
to assume his wife’s maiden name, D’Eye, ‘out of respect to her 
memory.’ In 1853 a Mr. Penny was allowed to assume the name of 
Harwood ‘ by wish of his mother, out of respect for his grandmother.’ 
In 1855 a Miss Galston was allowed to assume the name of Stepney 
‘out of respect to her maternal ancestors in general.’ In Burke's 
Peerage, under the head of Sir John Gladstone, it is stated that in 
1836 Mr. Gladstone and all his family, whose real name up to that 
time had been Gladstones, applied for and obtained a royal licence to 
drop the final s in their names. 

Although, as we have stated, no legal formality is necessary to 
effect a change of name, and a person’s legal status is not thereby 
affected, it is nevertheless desirable that there should be some public 
notification to evince the fact. A legatee, for instance, is not prevented 
from claiming and receiving his legacy, whatever name he has adopted ; 
but he runs the risk of losing it unless he can satisfactorily show his 
identity with the person named in the will. 

By the English law there is no right of property in a name, except 
where it is used in connection with a trade or business. In such 
cases, if any person uses the trade name of another in such a way as 
to mislead persons dealing with him, he renders himself liable to an 
action for damages, and he may be restrained from the use of the 
name by injunction. Even where a man named Lewis called his 
business Lewis’s he was restrained, although he had merely added an 
s to his own name. It will thus be seen that the law is very jealous 
to protect the use of names connected with trade or manufacture, but 
absolutely refuses to render assistance where no such mercenary 
interests are involved. Truly we are a nation of shopkeepers, and the 
love of money is creeping over us like a scourge. 

In Scotland a bona-fide change of name requires neither royal 
judicial, nor parliamentary authority, the sole exception being the 
case of members of the College of Justice, who require the permission 
of the Court of Session. A royal licence is not generally applied for 
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by natives of Scotland, as it is not required to be produced as in 
England to the Lord Lyon on applying for a corresponding change 
of arms. The arms will generally be granted when the Lord Lyon 
is satisfied that the change has been made on some reasonable ground 
and not from a purely capricious motive ; and the fact of the change 
of name, with the reason why it has been made, are narrated in the 
new patent of arms. When such change of surname and correspond- 
ing change of arms has been made by a Scotsman who is an officer 
in the Army, the authorities of the War Office are in the habit of 
requiring a certificate from the Lyon Office to the effect that the 
change is recognised there. 

In America the law affecting change of name is similar in almost 
every respect to that of England. In France prior to 1555 changes 
of name could be made without any formality, but by an ordonnance 
of King Henry the Second persons changing their names without 
authority were subjected to penal consequences. There seems to be 
great doubt, however, whether this ordonnance ever had any practical 
operation. Merlin in his Répertoire de Jurisprudence says: 

In France, under the law ‘De Mutatione Nominis,’ names were changed 
according to the whim or caprice of individuals without any solemnity or formality ; 
but such an unrestrained licence brought forth great confusion; names of living 
families were arbitrarily taken, and towards the commencement of the nineteenth 


century, on the 11th of April, 1803, a law was made to check that dangerous 
system. 


By this law it was provided that— 

1. Application to change a name must be made to the Govern- 
ment, and a year must elapse for objections. 

2. Any one may oppose the assumption of his family name by a 
stranger. 

It is clear by the law of France that a patronymic is the property 
of the family which bears it, and consequently the civil tribunals will 
restrain the wrongful assumption thereof by strangers. 

The question of aliases is closely connected with that of name. 
The difference is this. In a case of change of name the person dis- 
continues the use of his original name and a new one is assumed in 
lieu of it, whereas the person using an alias does not entirely discard 
the name by which he was previously known, but assumes another 
temporarily, or for a particular purpose. This is a subject which 
vitally affects the administration of the criminal law of the country, 
as the assumption of aliases by persons accused of crime clearly puts 
a stumbling-block in the way of the officers of the law, and places 
them under considerable disadvantages in tracking those who en- 
deavour to escape from justice. The identification of a man who 
assumes a different alias in nearly every locality he visits cannot fail 
to be a matter of extreme difficulty. The case of the notorious 
murderer Deeming is in point. His known aliases were nine in 
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number, viz. Williams, Ward, Swanston, Levey, Lord Dunn, Lawson, 
Mollatt, Drewe, and Baron Swanston. Numerous instances of the 
same kind might be given. 

In the generality of cases an alias is not assumed for other than 
dishonest or fraudulent purposes, although this is not invariably the 
case, as, ¢.g. literary and artistic noms de guerre and theatrical names, 
which are to all intents and purposes aliases : 

Arthur Gordon Pym, alias Edgar Allan Poe; Mrs. Harrison, 
daughter of Charles Kingsley, alias Lucas Malet ; Mademoiselle Louise 
de la Ramé, alias Ouida ; John Henry Brodribb, alias Henry Irving ; 
John Fairs, alias John Hare. 

The English law places no restriction on the indiscriminate use 
of aliases, which, as I have shown, in the majority of cases afford a 
cloak to crime. 

The unsatisfactory state of the law has been brought home to me 
in more than one case which has come under my personal notice. A 
man who was a total stranger to me took my family name, passing 
himself off as my brother, and borrowed money. The person: from 
whom he had borrowed called upon me, and was very much surprised 
and annoyed to find that he had been taken in. In a second case a 
man calling himself by my name applied to an estate agent for a house 
in the suburbs. I discovered this before the transaction was carried 
out, quite by accident, a letter intended for him from the agents 
being sent to me, but I was without redress, the authorities at Scot- 
land Yard informing me that as I had-not been defrauded I had no 
cause of action. 

In a third case the name and title of a friend of mine were 
assumed by an impostor, who thereby induced a girl of respectable 
family to marry him. He subsequently deserted her, and she then 
discovered the fraud. The law could no doubt be enforced against 
the soi-disant peer, but my friend whose title had been assumed had 
no remedy whatever. 

To sum up, is not legislation of some kind necessary for the pur- 
pose of checking the indiscriminate change of name and assumption 
of aliases ? 

As we have shown, the law recognises the importance of protecting 
trade names, and why should it not extend its protection to those 
whose names have been immortalised by patriotic service, and which 
dre often the most treasured possessions of their owners? Should any 
person concoct bread-pilules and call them by the name of ‘ Holloway ’ 
the whole machinery of law is instantly set in motion to protect that 
sacred name, for money is at stake ; but if any one, be he thief or 
murderer, should call himself Gordon, Wellesley, Nelson, Pitt-Glad- 
stone, or Wilberforce, the law of the land provides no redress. Honour 
is at a discount in these latter days of the nineteenth century, and 
we all bow our heads and worship the Golden Calf, and it only. 
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Again, there is great reason why legislation should step in and 
limit the practice, because of the confusion which results and the 
facilities it affords to criminals to escape from justice. Names are 
changed much more. frequently now than was the case twenty years 
ago, as may be seen by referring to the Times. Formerly the 
practice was seldom resorted to except where an estate which had 
for generations been in the possession of a family devolved upon 
some one who, although perhaps related to the family, bore another 
name, and who was required by the instrument conveying the pro- 
perty to him to assume the name of the testator or grantor. A few 
instances of this kind would not create any serious difficulty, but 
when the practice becomes one of everyday occurrence confusion must 
arise. 

The arbitrary assumption of aliases is even less defensible, and 
must result in disadvantage to the State in the increased difficulty 
which is imposed upon those who are responsible for the safety of 
property and the maintenance of law and order. A person can under 
the present law call himself Smith to-day, Stanley to-morrow, Have- 
lock the next day, and so on tothe end of the year, and then start 
afresh in the new year. Some such scheme of legislation as the 
following seems advisable and necessary :— 

I. With regard to change of name. 

(a) The royal licence should be procured, and some legal form- 
ality required, such as enrolment in a public register and publication 
in the London Gazette and local newspapers. 

(b) Only allowed for adequate reasons. 

(c) The name to be submitted to and sanctioned by some com- 
petent authority. 

(ad) Any person changing his name without complying with the 
requirements of the Act to be punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

II. With respect to aliases. 

Every person who has ever been sentenced by a court of justice 
to be compelled to register any alias he or she may assume and to 
be fined or imprisoned if found under an unregistered alizs. 


DUNDONALD. 





RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


At the opening of the present winter session of the Royal Society, 
Lord Kelvin found the opportunity for summing up, in a short, 
meaningful address, our present knowledge of the substance of 
electrical phenomena. He mentioned, in the first place, as an im- 
portant scientific event of the year, the publication, both in 
German and in English, of a volume containing the different memoirs 
of Professor Hertz, with a full account of the researches which 
have brought the Berlin Professor to an experimental demonstration 
of electro-magnetic waves ; and, in order to show the importance of 
this discovery, Lord Kelvin passed in review the opinions which have 
been current since Newton’s time till nowadays about the trans- 
mission of energy through space. Then he boldly sketched’ the 
new horizons which are being opened by so many brilliant experi- 
menters in this country, through their researches into the trans- 
mission of the electrical discharge in vacuum tubes. In these 
researches lie his hopes for further important steps towards 
understanding tke relations between ether and ponderable matter, 
and the part played by both in the transmission of electricity. So 
we cannot do better than follow Lord Kelvin’s hints and, reverting 
to the explorers themselves, cast a glance upon what they have 
done in that domain. 

Hertz’s work has already been discussed at some length in this 
Review.'! Many physicists have worked since in the same direction, 
only to confirm, by a great variety of experiments, the conclusions 
arrived at by the discoverer of the electro-magnetic waves. It is now 
fully proved that electricity does not cross space without affecting 
the intervening raedium ; not more than any other form of energy can 
it be transmitted through an absolute vacuum which contains 
no matter. As Maxwell foretold, an electrical discharge produces 
a certain disturbance in the surrounding ether; its energy is stored, 
so to say,in the ether, and it is transmitted through it, from spot 

1 «Recent Science,’ Vineteenth Century, May 1891.—H. Hertz, Untersuchungen 


iiber die Ausbreitung der elektrischen Kraft, Leipzig (Joh. Barth), 1893. English 
translation by Prof. D. E. Jones. 
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to spot, just as the undulations of molecules of water spread in the 
shape of a wave over the surface of a pond. We do not yet know 
what sort of disturbance, or strain, is produced by electricity in ether, 
and we only suppose, with a great degree of probability, that the 
molecules of ether are set vibrating across the line of propagation of 
electro-magnetic energy ; that they enter into undulations, similar 
to those produced by light: but if we do not know the substance 
of the disturbance, we can follow it as it moves through space, at 
the same speed as light; and we can reflect it, refract it, polarise 
it, and make two waves interfere, exactly as if they were waves of 
luminous vibrations. 

Fully granting, however, that ether is the medium through which 
electricity is propagated, we have still to face the question as to 
whether the electric disturbances do not affect ponderable matter 
as well. In other words, when we send an electro-magnetic wave 
across the room, and produce vibrations of the molecules of ether, or 
provoke any other disturbance among them, do the molecules of air 
which fill the room take no part in those vibrations or disturbances ? 
To this question Lord Kelvin, in accordance with Hertz and most 
physicists, decisively answers that the magnetic wave is ‘ chiefly a 
motion of ether, with a comparatively small but not inconsiderable 
loading by fringes of ponderable molecules carried with it.’ And 
he invites physicists to persevere in their researches into the torrents 
of ponderable matter (the one affected by gravitation) which are 
carried off by the electric discharge in a vacuum tube, in order to 
finally understand the electrification of matter, and the attractions 
and repulsions of electrified bodies. 

We all know what a vacuum or Geissler tube is: a glass tube 
sealed at both its ends, after air has been exhausted from it as much 
as possible, and having two metallic electrodes passed through the . 
glass. Of course, the air, or any other gas, which fills the tube before 
we exhaust it is never pumped out entirely, and a small residue of 
it always remains; we cannot obtain an absolute vacuum, but with 
our modern pumps we can bring the air in the tube to an extremely 
rarefied state. It is evident also that some arrangement can easily 
be made to exhaust the gas, more or less, during the experiments. 
In such an exhausted tube an electric discharge passed from one 
wire to the ot her produces, as is well known, beautiful luminous pheno- 
mena; and it is the study of these phenomena, busily prosecuted 
since Faraday’s time, which opens a new, wide, and fascinating 
domain in the province of electrical science. 

“As early as 1871 ‘Cromwell Fleetwood Varley had described in 
this country the leading features of an electrical discharge in the 
vacuum tube, and had indicated the part which the residual gas 
plays in the production of luminous effects. 

2 Opening address at the Royal Society, Nature, Dec. 7, 1893, xlix. 137, 
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The luminous cloud which appears in the tube, as soon as the 
current has attained a certain intensity, ‘is composed,’ he wrote, 
‘of attenuated particles of matter projected from the negative pole by 
electricity in all directions.’* An electro-magnet acts upon that 
stream of particles; it gathers it into an arch, and can attract it. 
And when Varley placed a thin plate of tale in the way of the stream, 
he saw the tale intercepting it: a small luminous cloud was formed 
on the side of the tale which was bombarded by the molecules of the 
stream, while a ‘ shadow ’—that is, a space protected from the bom- 
bardment—was apparent behind the little screen. The material 
character of the electrical discharge and the actual transport of 
matter by electricity were thus fully demonstrated in Varley’s short 
paper, which, nevertheless, for many years remained quite unnoticed. 

Further and considerable advance was made when the same subject 
was taken up in this country by Crookes, De la Rue, Spottiswoode and 
Moulton, Fleming, Schuster and J.J.Thomson. After having studied 
for a time the mechanical work of light, which was rendered evident 
by the radiometer,‘ Mr. Crookes devoted his attention to the pheno- 
mena indicated by Varley. Availing himself of modern progress in 
mechanical appliances, he obtained such an exhaustion of the vacuum 
tube as to leave in it but a few millionth parts of the air which it 
would contain under ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and, armed with 
this new means of research, which permitted him to much simplify 
the phenomena under his observation, Mr. Crookes soon accumulated 
a vast amount of most important facts. He proved that the electrical 
excitation of the negative terminal of the vacuum tube produces a 
molecular disturbance which affects the surface of the terminal, and 
this disturbance is communicated to the slight residue of rarefied gas 
which remains in the tube. A real torrent of molecules of the gas 
then rebounds from the surface of the pole, in a direction always 
normal to that surface, whatever its shape may be;° and the 
velocity of the gas molecules, which varies with the degree of 
exhaustion of the tube and the intensity of the current, attains from 
one to two miles in the second. A mica plate, placed in the path of 
the torrent, acts as a screen, producing the above-mentioned ‘ shadow,’ 
and a tiny radiometer, placed behind the mica plate, remains at 
a standstill; but it begins rapidly to rotate as soon as it is half in 
and half out the shadow.® In fact, the torrent of molecules is so 
‘material’ that a magnet exercises upon it a powerful effect; it 
curves the trajectories of the molecules, just as the earth’s gravitation 
curves the trajectory of a ball fired from a gun (p. 161). Prosecuting 

3 Proceedings of the Royal Society, xix. (1870-71), 239. 

* Philosophical Transactions, vols. clxiv. clxv. clxvi. clxvix. clxx. 

5 The same facts have also been previously ascertained by Hittorf and Goldstein 
(Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1876). 


* Bakerian lecture and subsequent paper in Philosophical Transac‘ions, clxx. 
(1879), 179 and 641. 
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his experiments still further, Mr. Crookes demonstrated also that the 
phosphorescent glow of the glass in the tube is not produced by the 
molecules themselves, but by their shocks against the glass, or against 
any other body introduced into the tube; they impart sufficient 
energy to the surface of the glass to render it luminous, as also to 
raise its temperature; but the gas molecules are not the lamps in 
this case—the glow of the glass only testifies to the existence of the 
streams of material particles which run off the negative pole and strike 
the glass. 

It is known that Mr. Crookes saw in these facts a further con- 
firmation of his ideas about a fourth—‘ ultra-gaseous or molecular ’— 
state of matter; but Messrs. Spottiswoode and Moulton, who have 
worked in the same field, have already shown that the facts observed 
by Crookes do not call for so wide a generalisation.’ The molecular 
streams in the vacuum tubes, they maiutain, are of the same kind as 
(though not exactly analogous to) the so-called electrical wind, pro- 
duced by particles of air driven off from the pointed terminal of an 
electric machine: they are not specific to extremely rarefied matter. 
The high vacuum obtained in the tubes only facilitates the driving 
off of the gas particles by less violent discharges than those required 
to produce similar phenomena in the air under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. In short, we need not in the least speculate about an 
ultra-gaseous condition of matter, because the streams of particles 
do not show any peculiar state which would widely differ from the 
ordinary gaseous state in its physical qualities, and especially in the 
length of the paths covered by the molecules before colliding with 
other molecules ; the electrified residual gas of the vacuum tube fully 
obeys the general laws of the kinetic theory of gases (p. 581). 

It would not be possible to sum up in these pages the 
conclusive facts upon which Messrs. Spottiswoode and Moulton base 
their assertion that there is nothing in the phenomenon of phosphores- 
cence which might entitle us to suppose that the ordinary gaseous 
Jaws suffer any modification in high vacua; still less could we 
analyse here the many important data collected in their two memoirs. 
But there is one fact which requires a special mention. It was long 
since known that not only molecules of air are driven off in torrents 
from the negative pole of the vacuum tube, but that metallic 
particles, if they are lying loose upon the pole, also are transported 
with the torrent, in spite of their great specific gravity. Moreover, 
particles of the electrodes themselves are torn off and carried away 
in the gaseous stream—the arc lamp being a well-known illustration 
of the fact, as its very light is due to the incandescent particles of 
carbon transported from one electrode to the other. Now, Spottis- 
woode and Moulton have demonstrated that there is no essential 
difference between the gaseous stream and the stream of solid 


? Philosophical Transactions, clxx. (1879), 165; and clxxi. (1880), 561 sg. 
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particles driven from the electrodes. Both are parts of the same 
transport of ponderable matter by electricity, although it is still very 
difficult to determine what is the real function of the stream of 
solid particles.® 

Mr. Crookes has lately made this subject a matter of special 
studies, and here also he has come to striking and important results.° 
It appears that the passage of a current through water, or even 
through a solid, sets the superficial molecules of both into so rapid a 
motion that some of them come out of the sphere of attraction 
of the mass—just as they do in common evaporation—and fly off 
with the stream of gaseous molecules proceeding from the negative 
pole ; andas they fly off at probably the same speed of one or two 
miles per second, they are projected with such a force against any 
object which they meet near the pole that they strongly adhere to 
it. Not only water and easily volatilised solids are ‘evaporated’ 
in this way, but even silver and platinum, which require an intense 
heat to tear away from them their molecules, are made to evaporate 
by a very moderate amount of negative electrification. When the 
exhaustion of the vacuum tube is brought to about one-millionth of 
an atmosphere, the silver pole has moreover the appearance of being 
red hot, and it really is red hot, but only in its very superficial 
layer, which rapidly evaporates. Silver, gold, platinum, copper, 
nickel, and so on, are easily volatilised in this way, and they go to coat 
with their thin films the walls of the glass tubes, the whole pheno- 
menon going on, for some reason unknown, in the very superficial 
layer of the metallic electrode. Here, again, we thus enter into a 
domain where the facts become simply incomprehensible with our 
present theories of the constitution of matter. In this department, 
too, some new departure must be made in order that our theories 
may embody all the data lately accumulated by observation. 

In fact, in all the preceding experiments we saw the particles 
projected by electricity at a great speed from the negative terminal 
of the vacuum tube ; and the behaviour of these streams towards the 
magnet, their sensitiveness to the approach of any conductor,'° as well 
as many other facts, prove that the molecules are electrified by the 
discharge. But what does an electrified moleculeg mean? What 
progress are we making when for the electrified body we substitute 
the electrified molecules of which it is composed? Professor 
J. J. Thomson and Mr. Arthur Schuster '' have attempted to answer 


8 See also Prof. Fleming’s researches on the influence of the heating of the elec- 
trode on the electric discharge, in Proceedings of the Royal Society, x\vii. (1889-90), 
118, and Hittorf's previous researches, quoted in that paper. 

® «On Electrical Evaporation,’ in Proceedings, 1. (1891), 88. 

10 It has been investigated in detail in the above-mentioned memoirs of Spottis- 
woode and Moulton. 

" J. J. Thomson, in Proceedings of the Royal Society, xlix. (1891), 85, and Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Aug. 1890; A, Schuster, Bakerian Lecture on the ‘ Discharge of 
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these questions by representing the electrified molecule as dissociated 
into one positively and another negatively charged portions. But, 
useful as this hypothesis undoubtedly is as a working hypothesis for 
co-ordinating a great number of facts, it suggests no concrete idea as 
to what is going on in the molecule. All we can say, under our 
present ignorance of the molecular structure, is that electrifica- 
tion undoubtedly produces some changes of an unknown character 
within the molecule itself. To these changes, and to the inter-action 
of the atoms within the molecule, further investigation must turn now 
its attention in order to attain a deeper insight into the nature of 
electrical phenomena, including those recently brought to the front 
by Nikola Tesla,'? the facts remaining in the meantime disconnected 
so long as the final goal has not been attained. One great point has, 
however, been won by all the just-mentioned investigations, in 
addition to what we have learned from Hertz: we know that the 
medium for transmitting electricity is ether and ponderable matter. 
We are brought to consider the matter and the ether in contact with 
it as moving together. ‘ Without the molecules there would be no 
current,’ Lord Kelvin said the other day; and the idea begins to 
grow in science that the molecule contains both what we call ponder- 
able matter and what we call ether. In that direction seems to lie 
the cue to further progress. 


II 


A revival of interest in the Glacial period is a conspicuous feature 
in geological research at the present time. Bulky scientific memoirs, 
short descriptive papers, and important works for the general reader 
are now devoted to ihis subject, and we see the time coming when 
this remarkable period of the earth’s history, which has so much 
impressed its stamp upon the present physical aspects of our continents, 
the actual distribution of floras and faunas, as well as upon the earlier 
history of mankind, will, at last, be properly understood by both 
geologists and all educated men.'* 

Some thirty years ago glacial research was also in full swing. 
But at that time we knew little about the physical properties of ice, 
and the unfortunate polemics waged by Tyndall against James Forbes’s 
views exercised the most deplorable effect upon the newly inaugu- 
rated studies. The brilliant experimenter and lecturer succeeded in 
casting a doubt upon Forbes’ views on the plasticity of ice, and the 


Electricity through Gases,’ in Proceedings, xlvii. (1890), 526; also xxxvii. 317, and 
xlii. 371, and British Association Reports, Edinburgh. 

2 See his brilliant lecture before the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia on 
Feb. 24, 1893, in Nature, June 8, 1893, xlviii. 136. 

%* James Geikie’s 7he Great Ice Age, of which a new edition is forthcoming, as 
also his Fragments of Earth Lore (Edinburgh, 1893), and Prehistoric Europe, and 
G. Fred. Wright’s The Ice Age in North America (New York, 1889) are the best 
works for the general reader ; also Falsan’s La Période Glaciaire. 
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result was not a move in a new direction, as happens in science 
when a polemic promotes new ideas, but simply a standstill. ‘If 
ice is not plastic enough to overflow continents, what becomes of the 
Glacial theory? It must be nothing but a gross exaggeration!’ Such 
was the opinion which gained currency in consequence of the pole- 
mics." 

Happily enough, the geologists of both the Continent and America, 
as well as a few geologists in this country, continued nevertheless 
their own work in the field. They explored the regions which bear 
traces of glaciation, and during the last thirty years they have accu- 
mulated overwhelming evidence to prove the extension of ice-caps 
over the now temperate zones of the globe; and now they come 
forward with such a formidable array of facts in support of their 
views that their opponents of old have only to bow before their 
verdict. In fact, with a few honourable exceptions, the field geolo- 
gists who have themselves worked in the once glaciated areas are 
with the glacialists ; while their opponents are chiefly recruited among 
those who, like Mr. Howorth, may have read a good deal, but have 
not had a chance of exploring any glaciated region in detail. 

By the same time the physical properties of ice have become 
better known. We know that although ice, glass, pitch, and so on, 
taken at temperatures remote from their melting points, are very 
brittle when sudden changes of form are inflicted upon them, they 
nevertheless behave like plastic bodies if their forms are altered but 
slowly. We break a glass rod when we sharply bend it; but if the 
rod be left for months with its two ends lying upon two supports, it 


\« The question of plasticity of solids offers a great interest for the physicist: to 
wit, the researches of Tresca, which have led to that engineering feat, the metallic 
tubes obtained by pressure without soldering, and the theoretical considerations upon 
this subject by James Thomson and Sir William Thomson. It involves an important 
question of molecular physics—namely, by what mechanism pressure exerted upon 
a solid body, at a temperature remote from its melting point, weakens the bands 
between its molecules, and makes them glide upon each other in obedience to the 
laws of flowing liquids. But Tyndall never did so muchas to approach this question. 
Contrarily to all evidence in favour of the ‘flowing of solids,’ and following the 
old track of Hopkins, he continued to deal with ice as if only temporary elastic 
changes of form take place in it. The fallacy of this view was exposed at the 
time by Canon Moseley, Matthews, J. Ball, Whewell, and Helmholtz, and later on by 
Tresca, Saint Venan, Pfaff, Bianconi, and Main, As to Tyndall’s own experiments, 
in which he used to crush ice into small pieces and make them coalesce in a new 
form by regelation, they have as little to do with the plasticity of ice as the tearing 
of a metal into a fine powder, followed by pressing the powder into a solid lump 
in a new shape, would have to do with the just-mentioned moulding of iron tubes by 
means of the liquid ‘ flow’ of the solid without any break of continuity of the mass. 
This fundamental error explains all his subsequent mistakes relative to ‘ viscosity,’ 
the‘ incapacity of ice of supporting stresses,’ his exaggeration of the importance of 
Hopkin’s formule (notwithstanding Whewell’s warnings), and many others. As to 
the capability of ice-blocks of being elongated by stress, it was proved, as soon 
as it was tested by experiment—that is, indirectly in the plank experiments, and 
directly by J. F. Main. (Proceedings of the Royal Society, xiii. (1887), 491). 
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acquires a permanent bend, without the slightest crack occurring in 
the glass. Its molecules slowly glide upon each other, and they 
readjust themselves so as to give a new curved shape to the rod.” 
In similar conditions the same happens with a stick of sealing-wax, 
and (engineers knew it long since) with a bar of steel, or with a slab 
of granite. The same is also true of ice. An ice plank acquires a 
similar permanent bend if it is left to itself, with its two ends reposing 
on two supports; '* it behaves like a plastic body. 

True, such changes of form are very slow—though rapid enough 
to explain the motion of glaciers—but pressure increases their speed. 
Tresca,'” of the French Academy, has proved by his beautiful and 
varied experiments that under a certain pressure all solids ‘ flow’ 
like liquids, and that their molecules obey in such cases the laws of 
the motion of liquids. A block of lead, or of steel, or of ice, placed 
in a cylinder and pressed upon, is made to flow out of a hole in the 
cylinder exactly as a jet of water. It remains a solid all the time, 
but its molecules, whose paths are rendered visible by a special 
arrangement, are seen to have acquired a certain freedom of motion, 
and to flow in the very same way as molecules of water flow from a 
hole in a pail. A cube of lead, steel, stone, or ice, placed on a solid 
surface, submitted to a sufficient pressure or loaded with a sufficient 
weight, ‘ flows’ sideways just as if it were a block of plastic clay. 
The only difference is that clay flows under its own weight, while 
steel requires an immense pressure in order to ‘ flow’ in its solid 
state. As to ice, it stands between the two—much nearer, of course, 
to the former than to the latter, if both are taken at ordinary tem- 
peratures. A thickness of a few hundred feet, or a corresponding 
load, would be quite sufficient to make it ‘flow,’ though remaining 
solid, even over a quite horizontal floor, and to behave in its spread- 
ing over the floor like a lump of plastic mud, provided its tempera- 
ture is but a few degrees below zero. This is the net result of 
Tresca’s epoch-making experiments on ‘the flowing of solids’ under 
pressure, and these experiments have been fully confirmed as regards 
ice by the experiments of Helmholtz, Pfaff, and especially those of 
the Bologna professor, Bianconi.'* On the other side, the glaciers of 
Greenland, whose inner structure may occasionally be seen in certain 
crevices, are splendid illustrations of the wonderful plasticity acquired 


8 Poncelet quotes such an instance in his Introduction a la Mécanique Indus- 
trielle, Physique ou Expérimentale, 3° éd., annotée par Kretz. Paris, 1870, p. 219. 

16 W. Mathews, in Nature, vol. i., March 24,1870; Canon Moseley, in Philosophicai 
Magazine, xiii. (1871), 146; and many subsequent experiments. 

' H. Tresca, ‘Mémoire sur l’Ecoulement des Corps Solides,’ in Recueil des 
Mémoires présentés par les Savants étrangers, vol. xviii. An excellent summary of 
Tresca’s work in Morin's ‘ Rapport’ (Comptes Rendus, 1xx. 1870). 

18 Helmholtz, in Populdr-wissenschaftliche Vortrage, vol. i. ; Pfaff, in Poggendorff's 
Annalen, Bd. clv. (1875), 169; Bianconi, ‘Esperienze intorno alla flessibilita del 
ghiaccio,’ in Memorie della Academia di Bologna, 1871, ser. iii, t i. 155. 
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by ice under a powerful pressure.'® The correctness of Forbes’ views 
on the motion of glaciers has thus been fully confirmed. 

The bearing of these researches upon the Glacial theory is self- 
evident. If the climate of a continent is such that the full amount 
of snow which falls over it during the winter cannot be removed by 
thawing during the summer, snow must accumulate from year to year 
over that continent. The snow’s own weight, when it has attained a 
certain thickness, and the water which percolates it, will gradually 
transform it into ice ; but, as soon as the ice has attained the thick- 
ness of a few hundred feet, it will gradually be thrust out on all 
sides. It cannot be piled up to an indefinite height : the cohesion of 
its molecules will soon yield to pressure, and it will ‘ flow,’ as an 
Alpine glacier flows. It will slowly invade the continent, even if the 
surface of the latter be quite horizontal. It will spread, like a mass 
of semi-liquid lava, moulding itself upon the asperities of the surface, 
always following, like water, the directions of least resistance ; and 
if it finds its way barred by a range of hills, it will creep up hill, so 
long as the upper surface of the whole mass has not become almost 
quite horizontal. Though moving so much slower than water, the 
ice-mass behaves nevertheless like a lake which fills up and over- 
flows its basin. 

All this may appear, of course, rather strange to those who see a 
gulf between liquids and solids, but for the engineer and the physi- 
cist that gulf does not exist: for them the difference between the 
two states of nature is only one of degree in the mobility of the 
molecules. It only need be added that ice maintains its plasticity even 
if its temperature is ten or twenty degrees below zero, but becomes 
more and more plastic as its temperature approaches the melting 
point. As to the water which results from its superficial thawing, 
and which percolates the ice even in the high latitudes of Greenland, 
it undoubtedly contributes to both a direct increase of the ice’s plas- 
ticity as well as to make its temperature approach zero.” However, 
even in the midst of an Arctic winter, the ice-cap of North Green- 
land continues to thrust out immense glaciers through the valleys of 
the coast-ridge, and those glaciers, as well as those of Alaska, flow 
with a rapidity which is never attained by even the largest glaciers of 
the Alps during a warm summer. A great pressure acts as a com- 
pensation for a low temperature. The great objection to the Glacial 
theory, which was based on the supposed non-plasticity of ice, has 
thus been entirely removed by both experiment in the laboratory and 
observation of Nature. 

Twenty years ago, when some geologists maintained that large 
parts of Europe and America had once been invaded by an immense 

1 See, for instance, Drygalski’s recent photographs. 


20 Drygalski’s last year’s researches in Greenland established this last fact above 
any doubt. 
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ice-cap, their assertions could be treated as a hypothesis only. In 
fact, they were only based upon a rapid examination of the glacial 
deposits." But now that the most detailed geological surveys have 
been carried on for. years in Scandinavia, Germany, France, Russia, 
and the States, and that special attention has been given to the care- 
ful study of the Northern drift which covers these countries, the 
boundaries of the Quaternary ice-caps have been traced on geological 
maps with as much accuracy as the boundaries of any aqueous forma- 
tion. It is now certain that an immense ice-sheet once covered 
the whole of Northern and Middle Europe. It extended over these 
Isles, filled the North Sea, and covered Northern France and Belgium. 
It crept from Scandinavia over Denmark and Germany, reaching 
Saxony and Galicia. It flowed south-eastwards over Finland and 
North Russia, the Baltic Provinces and Moscow, nearly reaching as 
far south as Kieff in the west, and'the fiftieth degree of latitude 
further east. It is evident, moreover, that such a colossal refrigerator 
could not but exercise a cooling influence farther south. So the 
Vosges, the central plateau of France, the Black Forest mountains, 
the whole of the Alps, the Carpathians, the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
and the Sierra Nevada in Spain, were carrying mighty glaciers which 
crept down such valleys as are now clothed with vineyards or rose- 
gardens. Even the mountains of North Africa bear traces of glaciers 
which filled some of their valleys at that time.” 


With Asia, we enter into a yet unexplored domain, and for 
immense portions of the continent we know nothing, either in favour of 
or against its glaciation. One thing seems, however, certain : the low- 
lands of North-west Siberia, which hardly attain altitudes of 100 


1 In 1874 Friedrich Schmidt and myself were the only two Russian geologists 
who ventured the hypothesis that the boulder clay of Russia has been deposited 
by an ice-sheet, and Fr. Schmidt did not yet venture to admit the extension of the 
Scandinavian ice farther than the Valdai plateau. Now its extension, almost as far 
as Kieff, is a fact fully established by the Geological Survey and accepted on the 
survey maps. It is worthy of note that at that time Barbot-de-Marny was alone in 
saying that so little is known about the boulder clay that it would be better to study 
it before asserting that it is not of terrestrial origin. All others did not hesitate to 
make the assertion. This is the history of the glacial researches all over. 

# Copious bibliographical indications as to the countless researches upon which 
the above assertions are based will be found, in English, in the above-named works of 
James Geikie and Fred. Wright. The geological surveys are, of course, the best 
source of information ; from the booklets and maps of the Sreriges gevlogiska under- 
sékning one learns more about all questions connected with glaciation than from 
hundreds of isolated papers. So, also, from the surveys of Germany, Russia, and 
Switzerland. The works of Credner for Germany, J. Siemiradzki and G. Berendt for 
Poland (Zeitschrift der deutschen geologischen Gesellschaft, xlii., 1891, 756), Ed. 
Briickner (‘ Die Vergletscherung des Salzachgebietes,’ in Penck’s Abhandlungen, i.), 
Penck for the Pyrenees (‘ Die Eiszeit in den Pyreniien,’ Wien, 1884) and German Alps 
(in Leopoldina, Halle, 1885), Van Capelle for Holland (summed up in Annuaire Géolo- 
gique, t. vii. 1890), Du Pasquier for Swiss alluvium (Beitrdge zur geol. Karte der 
Schweiz, xxxi.), Falsan for France, and Dinnik for Caucasia (Zapiski of the Caucasian 
Geographical Society), deserve a special mention. 
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and 200 feet above the sea, have not been invaded by the ice-cap ; 
undoubtedly they were covered to a large extent by the Arctic Ocean. 
In the swamps which surrounded its shores perished the mammoths, 
when cold and ice compelled them to leave the highlands of the south 
and to seek for more genial abodes in the low, marshy grounds of the 
north. As to the High Plateau of Asia, which stretches north-east- 
wards, as an immense triangle having its basis in the Himalayas and 
its summit at the Behring Strait, those parts of it which have been 
better studied (especially in and about the gold mines) bear unmistak- 
able traces of having been covered with thick masses of ice.** So 
also the border-ridges of the High Plateau, the Himalayas, the Tian- 
shan, the Altai, the Sayan, the Great Khingan, and so on. With these 
few data, the only plausible hypothesis is that all those portions of 
the High Plateau which rise above 2,000 feet in the north, above 
3,000 feet in the east of Lake Baikal, 5,000 feet in its middle parts, 
and above a still higher but yet unknown level farther south, were 
covered with ice. The remainder is terra incognita in this respect, 
and the want of definite knowledge can be supplanted by no amount 
of imagination. 

In America, we again tread upon a sure ground. The monu- 
mental labours of the United States’ Geological Survey, summed up 
in an admirable book by Professor Wright, leave no doubt as to the 
real limits of the North American ice-cap—at least, as regards the 
plains and lowlands of the great continent.** It covered the whole of 
Canada and the Northern States, attaining the forty-eighth degree 
of latitude on the Pacific coast, and the thirty-eighth degree (7c. 
the latitude of Lisbon) in the valley of the Mississippi. It undoubtedly 
ploughed what is now the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean about New 
York, and most probably joined in the north with the ice-cap of 
Greenland. This is well known; but it must also be said that the 
American geologists have not simply traced in a rough way the limits 
of their ice-mantle: they have carefully studied the various traces 
which the ice has left both during its advance and its retreat, its 
effects in modifying the channels of the great lines of drainage of the 
continent, and a great number of connected questions.” 


*3 Obrucheff, in Jzrestia of the East Siberian Geographical Society, the present 
writer in ‘Olekma and Vitim Expedition,’ in Memoirs of the Russian Geographical 
Society,’ vol. iii.; Syevertsoff’s Orography of Tian-shan (Russian), &c. 

*4 The Ice Age in North America. Doubts may only be entertained as regard the 
extension of glaciation of the High Plateau. Here the data seem to be less uncertain. 

*8 While quite certain as to the extent of glaciation, geologists are not yet fixed 
as to its duration. Several of the best authorities (J. Geikie, Penck, and Briickner) 
are of the opinion that the glacial period consisted of two, or may be three, portions. 
The ice invaded first the above area, then it retreated, and Europe and America be- 
came covered to a great extent with a vegetation testifying to, at least, as warm a 
climate as the present one ; then came, again, a second, or, perhaps, also a third, ad- 
vance of immense masses of ice. On the other side, other geologists (Prof, Prest- 
wich and Fred. Wright are of their number) do not admit such a recurrence of glacial 
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As to the southern hemisphere, we have no detailed surveys to 
safely rely upon. However, we know that there are traces of an ex- 
tensive glaciation in the Tierra del Fuego and in Patagonia; that 
New Zealand has had much greater glaciers than it has now, and 
that the Antarctic continent is still covered with an ice-cap which is 
very much wider and thicker than that of Greenland; while the 
glaciation of Tasmania is just now under discussion. 

And, finally, several explorers maintain that there are traces of old 
mighty glaciers in certain parts of tropical America. For instance, 
leaving aside the more doubtful and contested facts, it may be said that 
the glaciers of the Andes really went down in their valleys some two 
thousand feet lower than they do at the present time, or even more. 
Such is, in a very rapid outline, the state of our present knowledge 
in this respect.” 


Ill 


If the Glacial theory were only based upon what we know of the 
action of glaciers and ice-caps upon the rocks, the character of glacial 
deposits which bear on their face the testimony of never having been 
transported by flowing water, and the arrangement of these deposits 
into ridges which cannot be the work of water—in short, upon facts 
of dynamical geology only—it would already rest upon a solid basis. 
But it also has in its support an array of paleontological facts which 


directly prove the coldness of the climate at the time when the great 
ice-cap began to retreat from the now temperate zone; and it is 
supported, moreover, by all the knowledge, recently obtained, as 
regards the Post-Glacial times. 

Already, in 1846, E. Forbes had ventured the suggestion that the 
close resemblance which exists between the Arctic flora and the floras 
of the highest summits of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Himalayas, 


and interglacial periods. It would be out of place to enter here into a discussion of 
that wide subject ; but I must confess that, after having given attention to the sub- 
ject, Ido not feel convinced by the arguments of the first school. The immense 
oscillations of the fringe of a vast ice-sheet (of which we see but relatively small 
though still large-scale illustrations in Greenland) might account for the forma- 
tion of the layers, which have been described as interglacial, and the considerable 
changes which must occur in the directions of the flow of a large ice-sheet may account 
for the crossing of stris and erratics, as well as for the appearance of interglacial 
beds. As to the undoubtedly existing differences between the two layers of boulder 
clay, the facts I observed in Finland and Sweden induced me to look for an explana- 
tion of the same in the differences between the bottom and the interior moraine of an 
ice-cap. At any rate, one may be permitted to suspend his judgment in so difficult 
a question. 

*6 I take the following two facts on the authority of Prof. Briickner. Sievers 
(Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Bd. 23, 1888) saw in South America, in 
latitude 10° S., traces of an ancient depression of the snow-line from 1,400 to 1,650 
feet ; and Hettner (Verhandlungen of the same society, 1889, pp. 160 and 276) has 
found in the Andes, in 16° S. latitude, around Lake Titicaca, traces of a great glacia- 
tion and of a still greater depression of the snow-line. 
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is due to the fact that there was a time when the lowlands of Middle 
Europe'were entirely covered with an Arctic or sub-Arctic vegetation, 
which has been since circumscribed to the upper highlands. His 
suggestion is now fully confirmed by the many years’ researches of 
the Swedish geologist, Nathorst, as well as by Nehring’s researches 
into the Post-Glacial flora and fauna. Nathorst, who has made a 
speciality of this subject, has really proved that over the whole of 
the area which was once glaciated in Europe there are numerous 
relics of a sub-Arctic vegetation. He has explored Sweden, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Russia for that special purpose, and everywhere he 
has unearthed, from above the morainic deposits of the ice-cap, 
patches of clay and peat-bog containing relics of the Arctic dwarf 
species of birch and willow, together with other species which are 
characteristic at the present time of the Toundras of the far North, 
or grow on the edges of the Arctic glaciers. In fact, these beds are 
quite similar to those which are now in formation on the edges of the 
glaciers of Spitzbergen and Greenland. It is thus evident that while 
the great ice-cap was slowly retreating towards the North, a toundra 
vegetation followed in its steps, and that Europe offered at that time 
the aspects which we now meet with on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean.”? 

Nehring’s researches into the Post-Glacial flora and fauna of 
Europe further confirm and supplement Nathorst’s discoveries. He, 
too, has studied the fossil relics from that period, and his conclusion 
is that, after the retreat of the ice, Europe was covered, first, by 
immense toundras, and by steppes afterwards. The climate of 
Europe during the Steppe period must have been, he says, more dry 
and more continental than it is now; because the remains of that 
period contain such Arctic animals as the lemming, together with 
mammals which now inhabit the steppes on the Volga.** Nehring’s 
theory has been met with a good deal of adverse criticism ; but this 
criticism was partly called for by a slight exaggeration in his first 
conclusions, and chiefly by a misconception of the word ‘steppe.’ 
In Western Europe the word ‘ steppe’ awakes an idea of dry deserts, 
while in reality, for the inhabitants of the steppes themselves, it is 
synonymous with ‘ prairies’ and‘ pampas.’ It implies a gently undu- 
lating land, covered with steppe grasses, but not entirely treeless. 
What the Russian botanists call ‘the Steppe-and-Forest zone’ of 
Southern Middle Russia, where the groves of forest and the prairie 
ate at struggle with each other, would better answer to the facts 
established by Nehring. It must also be borne in mind that large 
extensions of prairie land do not necessarily imply a rainless climate, 


*7 Nathorst has himself summed up his researches in Nature, xlv. (1892), 273,ina 
paper illustrated bya map. See also M. Staub on the ice-age flora of Hungary 
(Neues Jahrbuch der Mineralogie, 1893, i.). 

*s Ueber Tundren und Steppen in der Jetzt- und Vorzeit. Berlin, 1890, 
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such as prevails in Central Asian deserts, Thus the Baraba Steppe 
is dotted with numberless lakes, and the rainfall in this steppe, as well 
as in those of South Russia, varies from 14 to 20 inches. Nehring’s 
idea is thus so far correct as it implies that the toundras which 
covered Middle Europe after the retreat of the ice-sheet were but 
gradually invaded by forests, and that in the meantime large spaces 
remained treeless. It appears very probable indeed that while the 
low and flat water-partings, loaded with clayey morainic débris, 
became clothed in swampy forests, similar to those of the urmans 
of the Obi and Irtysh, there remained broad spaces covered with 
more permeable glacial or fluvio-glacial deposits which assumed the 
aspects of prairies. At the present day we may see the same, even 
in the wet climate of the Amur region, in the prairies of the Bureya 
and Zeya. 

And, finally, we have sure proofs of myriads of lakes having covered 
Europe and North Asia, as well as North America, during the Post- 
Glacial period. What we now see in the lake-regions of Finland, 
Canada, North-west Russia, and the northern portions of the High 
Plateau of Asia, was the general aspect of the country. Wherever 
we explore it we find traces of myriads and myriads of lakes of all 
possible sizes. Shallow, elongated basins bad been excavated in the 
rocky plateaus by the ice-plough ; many old channels of drainage had 
been stilted by morainic deposits, and flowing water had then to 
burrow new channels, in the same way as it does now in Finland, 
where we see the future rivers formed out of chains of gradually 
elongating lakes. 

Very slow at its beginnings, the desiccation of these lakes is now 
going on at a speed which few geologists would have admitted some 
thirty years ago. They dry up under our very eyes. Even in the 
relatively wet climate of West Siberia, we can follow the desiccation 
of the lakes of the Chany group upon maps which are less than eighty 
years old, and see how villages have grown upon what was the bottom 
of lakes half a centuryago. But in Eastern Siberia and Central Asia 
desiccation goes on even more rapidly than that. The Caspian Sea 
has separated from Lake Aral during the Post-Glacial period, and 
their intermittent connection through the Sary-kamysh brackish 
lakes is of a still more recent date; while the large Aibughir gulf of 
Lake Aral has entirely disappeared since 1821. 

In short, we may safely conclude that the Glacial age was followed 
by a Swamp, or Toundra, period, which was followed in its turn by a 
Lacustrine period, of which we are now witnessing the end. Unless 
the secular upheaval of Northern Europe and Asia, which is going 
on now, is changed—from some cause not easy to foresee—into a sub- 
mergence, desiccation and dryness in Eurasia are what we have to 
face in the nearest geological future. 

While the facts of the Glacial and subsequent periods are thus 
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perfectly well known, we continue to remain in the dark as to the 
causes which may have brought about such considerable changes in 
the climate of the earth. Not that there is any lack of theories, 
physical and astronomical, endeavouring to account for the change ; 
but none of these theories can yet be considered as quite satisfactory. 
The astronomical theory, advocated by Croll, has certainly met with 
a good deal of favour, especially in this country, and it has among 
its supporters James Geikie, who is one of the best authorities on the 
Glacial period.”® According to this theory, the slow changes in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which are known to exist, coupled 
with certain changes in the direction and force of the oceanic currents, 
might produce an alternation of Glacial periods in both hemispheres. 
Sir Robert Ball has, as is known, further improved upon this theory. 
He has shown that the amount of heat received by each hemisphere 
during the summer half of the year stands always in the proportion of 
63 to 37 (whatever the eccentricity may be) to the amount of heat 
which the same hemisphere receives during its winter half of the 
year. When these’two different amounts of heat are distributed— 
as the case stands now—over a winter and a summer which only 
differ by seven days in their respective lengths, we have a con- 
siderable difference between the temperatures of the summer and 
that of the winter. But when—the eccentricity of the orbit being 
at its highest—the length of the winter half of the year in the 
northern hemisphere is 199 days, and that of the summer half is 
only 166 days, the conditions being the reverse in the southern 
hemisphere, then both winter and summer must have extreme 
temperatures, and these extremes may result in a glaciation of the 
northern half of the globe, while the other half may enjoy an ex- 
ceptionally mild climate. The hypothesis, as seen, is thus not purely 
astronomical. It may, perhaps, explain the prevalence of a warm 
climate in the now Arctic regions during the Miocene period; but 
glaciation requires, not an extreme climate such as we have now 
in Siberia, but rather a cold and wet climate with cold summers and 
considerable snowfalls : so that in order to explain the glaciation of 
each hemisphere we are bound to make several admissions relative to 
the distribution of heat over the globe, which—Woyeikof has shown 
it in his criticism of Croll’s theory —throw us into the domain of quite 
problematic speculations. Moreover, under Croll’s and Sir Robert 
Ball’s hypothesis, one hemisphere only can be glaciated at a time: 
when the northern hemisphere is buried in ice, the other enjoys of 
its mildest climate, and vice versi. In reality, however, we have not 
the slightest reason, either geological or meteorological, for main-~ 
taining that such was the case, and many reasons make us believe 
that it was not. The traces of old glaciers in the southern hemisphere 


* James Croll’s Climate and Time; Sir Robert Ball, The Cause of an Ice Age. 
London, 1891. 
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are exactly as fresh as they are in Europe, and the Post-Glacial 
deposits of Patagonia bear the same characters as those of Europe. 
The alternate glaciation of the two hemispheres has thus entirely to 
be proved, and, so far as I know, no geologist has ever attempted to 
prove it, On the contrary, all we know, up to this time, is rather 
pointing in the direction of a simultaneous glaciation of both 
hemispheres—though not necessarily to the same extent—and to a 
simultaneous development of glaciers in the mountain regions of the 
equatorial regions. 

How great must have been the change of climate which is required 
to produce these effects? This is the question which the Austrian 
geographer Penck and Professor Ed. Briickner*® have endeavoured to 
answer. The height at which the line of perpetual snow lies in 
various parts of Europe and America is known ; and we also know 
very approximately the height it attained in the same regions during 
the period of greatest glaciation. Roughly speaking, it stood at that 
time from 3,000 to 4,000 feet lower than it stands now. So that, if 
the climate was not drier than it is now, and if the yearly amount of 
precipitation was neither greater nor smaller than it is at the present 
time, a general lowering of temperature by from eight to ten degrees 
Fahrenheit would have been sufficient to produce the glaciation of 
Europe and America to the extent to which it has really taken place. 

Of course, such a change is not insignificant, as it might have 
brought the climate of Drontheim down to Vienna and Paris; but 
we must accustom ourselves to the idea that climate, like everything 
else on the earth, is a changeable element ; and Briickner proves that 
this change is only three to four times greater than the changes 
already inscribed in our meteorological annals during the last two 
centuries. He proves, moreover, in his very elaborate work, that 
during the temporary changes of climate, which we know, severe and 
protracted winters always come hand in hand with an increase of 
snowfall and rain during the same years, as well as with an increase 
in the sizes of Alpine glaciers and a rise of the levels of such interior 
basins as, for instance, the Caspian Sea. Cold and moisture thus 
came together upon Europe, and—the distribution of the continents 
and oceanic currents remaining as it is now—a simple lowering of 
the average yearly temperature by eight or ten degrees, lasting for 
centuries, would send us straight back into the Ice Age. 

Many causes might account for such a change. Even now climate 
has its periodical variations. It has its eleven years’ period, which 
corresponds to the amount of black spots appearing on the sun, which 
amount, according to a recent hypothesis, may depend upon the 
amount of cosmic matter attracted by the great luminary. There 
seems to be, besides, another thirty-five years’ period, which some- 


* *Klima-Schwankungen seit 1700, nebst Bemerkungen iiber die Klima-Schwan- 
kungen der Diluvialzeit,’ in Penck’s Geographische Abhandlungen, iv. 2. Wien, 1890. 
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times increases the effects of the former; and we may be perfectly 
sure that there are other periods as well in the amount of heat 
received by the earth from the sun. The sun’s radiation (we know 
it from Lord Kelvin and Helmholtz) is a variable quantity. 

Briickner’s work, of which I have given only a very faint idea, 
thus gives us a new ground for the hypotheses relative to the causes 
of the Ice Age, and it certainly will mark a new departure in glacial 
research. It puts the whole question upon a surer foundation than 
it stood previously, and shows that meteorology can better enlighten 
us about the climate of the Glacial period than astronomy. It also 
shows that, before troubling the astronomer with his questions, the 
geologist must first explore the earth and put his problem in its 
proper shape. He must ‘tell his astronomer friend what he wants to 
be explained: a relatively slight but general cooling of the globe 
—as we suppose the case has been in reality—or an alternate cooling 
of the two hemispheres, with frequently and rapidly intervening 
periods of warm climate. It is thus towards the southern hemi- 
sphere and the equatorial regions that the glacialist has now to 
direct his steps; there only can he shape his problem into its definite 
form so as to put an exact question before the astronomer. 


P. KROPOTEIN. 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH AND THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1712-13' 


History is the mirror in which the mighty of the earth, as well as its 
humblest denizens, to their mutual enlightenment and improvement, 
may view the events of the past. But this mirror only becomes 
quite clear when the events are no longer dimmed by clouds that drift 
before the orb of the sun through the changeable winds of the day, 
or is no longer hidden behind the veil of prejudice and party spirit. 
The recorder of the past ought humbly to embrace the belief that a 
divine hand invariably guides the fate of nations and the human 
race’; that the disasters which a benignant Providence lets fall upon 
rulers of nations must be viewed as just retributions for what they, 
with shortsighted exultation, have erred in, or as necessary links in 
the chain of continuous events ; and that, finally, what happens tends 
—or, at all events, ought to tend—to the true welfare of mankind. 
All nations have had and have their just debts to pay. So also 
ours. Nor does disaster befall us undeservedly. No doubt the casual 
spectator may consider that such disasters sometimes have been most 
severe just at the moment when the debt is lightest, or that they 
have stricken those that have been but innocent tools, and whose 
sacrifices, devotion, and noble zeal deserved a better fate. But if we, 
imbued with graver seriousness, understand the inner working of 
events and their dependence upon each other, we shall escape the 
common mistake of looking at such events in a narrow light, whether 
as regards time or extent, and many an apparent anomaly will disap- 
pear : the eternal sun of righteousness sheds its rays upon the destiny 
of the human race, and it becomes clear that this destiny must be 
viewed from a more elevated and general point of view in order that 
the verdict be in accordance with truth and justice. Supposing, for 
instance,\that the calamities which have befallen a nation during a 
certain period have contributed to the happiness and progress of the 


1 The unabridged text of this and the preceding articles by his Majesty the King 
of Sweden and Norway was originally printed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Literature, History, and Antiquities. They were republished 
(in Swedish) for more general circulation last year, when leave was given by his 
Majesty for their translation for this Review —Eb. Nineteenth Century. 
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entire community during that or a subsequent period, why not then 
look upon these calamities as beneficent trials, even if the nation has 
suffered ? Indeed, the destiny of all nations is woven in a common 
warp; to this history points. All men are brethren: that we are 
taught by our religion. And antagonistic to both are the worldly 
views which place the interests of a certain nation outside the pale 
of the general common interests of mankind, or which represent 
the glory and happiness of a particular country as something wholly 
opposed to those of all others. 

With such views it becomes less depressing to follow General 
Magnus Stenbock and his men along the heavy road which a noble 
sense of duty, an all-sacrificing love of King and country, prompted 
them to tread, and which for most of them led to captivity and death. 
Posterity should indeed venerate heroic courage and duty, even when 
not crowned with success. In such cases we ought not to judge 
solely by results. The latter are in higher hands than ours, and 
defined by laws superior to those that are understood by the idle 
contemporaneous looker-on. The intentions and efforts that prompt 
mankind are those that decide the verdict of posterity. If these are 
proved to have been noble, upright, and serious, the conscientious 
historian would hesitate to condemn; his seeking will then be to 
consider in reverence and to judge with tender care. Beyond every- 
thing, he ought with the greatest possible impartiality to record the 
circumstances under which the events in question were prepared and 
carried out. This is the more important as by the latter are decided 
the results of the undertaking, independent of the leading actors of 
the stage. 

In the present article are narrated the breaking up of the Swedish 
army from Pomerania, the glorious but dearly bought battle of Gade- 
busch, and the sad capitulation and captivity of Stenbock and his men 
at Ténningen referred to in a previous paper.’ In recording these 
events we shall steadily bear in mind our resolution to let the actors 
of the drama speak as much as possible for themselves. This is no 
very difficult matter in view of the excellent material found in the 
archives in Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

The object of the large dispatch of troops to Pomerania in 1712 
was clearly to hold out a hand to the King from the north, and 
thereby open up the road for his return to Sweden, when at the head 
of a Turkish army he was to enter Poland. But to determine the 
greater or lesser probability of these surmises does not come within 
the scope of our present task. We shall only point out that during 
the greater part of 1712 King Charles seems to have entertained the 
surest hope of the realisation of this his pet idea. It was for this 
very reason that his Majesty was so anxious to hasten the equipment 
of the fleet and the transfer of the army to the continent without 

* Nineteenth Century, April, 1893. 
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delay. Indeed, in judging the attitude of Charles towards Stenbock 
during the ensuing campaign, it must always be borne in mind that 
the former, even at the end of the year in question, was in lively 
negotiations with the Porte, and that therefore naturally every step 
which affected the same unfavourably was viewed by him with dis- 
pleasure. However, here we have the following questions to answer. 

(1) Might the enterprise, if carried out at the right moment and 
with due energy, have been successful? (2) Would it succeed now ? 
Might it, indeed, be dared under the conditions encountered by 
Stenbock on landing in Germany ? 

The first question is truly difficult to answer. But one point 
cannot be disputed, viz. that the terror which prevailed throughout 
Europe of the Swedish army, together with the want of unity and force 
displayed by the allied monarchs in their attack on Swedish Pome- 
rania, lead us to imagine that the enterprise was far from impossible. 
We must of course imagine the fleet and the first transport to have 
sailed already early in June, before Admiral Sehested seized upon the 
Binnenwasser ; that the three expeditionary forces, favoured by the 
bright and calm season, had been transferred without mishap, and 
that the Swedish fleet, better commanded and, particularly, led with 
more success, had blockaded the Danish vessels inside Drogden in 
the Sound. We must further imagine that Stenbock had landed 
in Germany at the head of at least 20,000 men, had joined hands 
with Diiker, who had some 5,000 men under him exclusive of the 
garrison in Stettin, and that he had brought to the united army of 
25,000 men provisions and necessaries for at least two months. 
There are, by the way, writers who assert that he might have main- 
tained his army for four months had all the stores been carried over. 
Finally, we must bear in mind that the belligerents during the spring 
did not muster 20,000 men, that they were in complete want of siege 
guns and matériel, that they were far outside the range of the 
fortresses, that they were without an energetic commander, far from 
their reserves. Might not a general with Stenbock’s skill have 
turned these great advantages to excellent account, chosen the right 
moment and place for his attack, and thus struck suddenly and 
successfully ? 

Indeed, it seems that his idea, even under the deplorable cir- 
cumstances, was to await the frost partly in Rigen and partly in 
Stralsund, the while harassing the enemy by incessant sorties, and 
afterwards outflanking its right wing with 24,000 men; but hunger 
forced him out. Either direct from Rigen, or through Stralsund, which 
latter fortress formed a strongly-fortified and suitable point @appui, 
he might with his united forces have marched upon Greifswald, 
Wolgast, and Usedom, raised the blockade of Stettin, and scattered 
the small, badly equipped army besieging there, composed of only a 
thousand men encamped outside its walls. He would then have 
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been nearly in the enemy’s rear, and would, in consequence, at the 
same time have relieved Stralsund. Who or what could then have 
prevented his march upon Poland? The King of Prussia had not 
yet openly declared sides, and a successful commencement of the 
campaign would undoubtedly have prompted that monarch to observe 
increased caution. Indeed, at the time the king had concentrated an 
army of 10,000 men in Brandenburg, and it was hoped that this 
force would be used against those of our enemies who did not respect 
Prussian territory. In Poland, too, the partisans of Stanislaus were 
still fighting—sometimes with success—against Augustus. They 
were only awaiting the arrival of Stenbock and his army to extend the 
rising over the whole country. The game would in all probability 
have been won. We may therefore answer the first question in the 
affirmative. But circumstances were different now when just at the 
end of September Stenbock arrived at Stralsund. The favourable 
moment was lost. We have in the preceding article seen how un- 
satisfactorily the Council of Regency complied with the behests of the 
king, how one month after another was lost without the despatch of 
the relieving forces, and how finally we have but to thank the courage- 
and influence of one man for the carrying out of the enterprise at all. 
We have seen, too, what a strange fatality followed Stenbock and his. 
companions in arms; how the valuable transport fleet, delayed by 
contrary winds, eventually reached its destination, but only to be- 
destroyed or dispersed ; and how the Swedish army, hardly 16,000- 
men strong, short of everything, entered Stralsund, which was at the 
time hotly pressed by the enemy, whilst the enemy’s victorious fleet 
ruled the Baltic and arrested all further help from home. 

Rumour had already long before sped in advance of Stenbock, 
and enhanced his fighting strength. It had served to warn the 
enemy and put them on thealert. The latter had during the autumn 
received considerable increase of troops, whereby its long and 
rather straggling lines had been strengthened, and the chief operations 
were now directed towards Stralsund, between which town and Riigen 
the attacking army succeeded in interrupting communication, this 
army consisting of 4,000 Russian troops. True, the allied monarchs 
were not yet quite agreed. Among other things they disputed as to 
the number of troops which each was to furnish for the investment, 
and as to who was to maintain those troops that were detached from 
one of the allied armies to serve with another. Their total forces 
amounted at this time to nearly 30,000 men, of whom one half were 
Russians under the command of Prince Menschikoff; a Saxon army 
corps under the able Field-Marshal Count Flemming; some Danish 
cavalry under Jérgen Rantzau, which, however, had not advanced 
further than the neighbourhood of Rostock, and formed a kind of 
avant-guard to the Danish main army advancing from Holstein. 

At this period a meeting of the allied sovereigns was fixed to take 
VoL. XXXV—No. 203 M 
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place in Greifswald, where King Augustus had already arrived, and 
where the Czar was presently expected upon having completed a 
‘cure’ at Carlsbad. Worst of all was that the King of Prussia was 
becoming more and more hostile to Sweden. Tempted by the hope 
of getting his share of the spoil, and under pressure from the allies’ 
considerable forces, he had even, it is reported, furnished the Russians 
with siege ordnance, which the latter were in want of, and we can 
prove that he no longer would permit Stenbock to touch Prussian 
territory without declaration of war. The Emperor, who with de- 
light saw the Sweden so feared of old weakened, egged secretly the 
German Princes to hostilities against us, and succeeded in these 
efforts only too well. England hesitated, and confined herself to 
fair promises. 

Indeed, the only ally our country at that time had on the con- 
tinent was France; but the aged Louis the Fourteenth, already 
fatigued by the long and fatal Spanish War of Succession, was but 
lukewarm in his friendship, and was unable to render any effective 
aid. Thus the Swedes were left wholly to their own resources in this 
uneven struggle with stronger and hard-pressing enemies. The 
former stood stolidly within their fortifications, now almost impreg- 
nable, since the autumn rains had filled every pool and morass. The 
country all round was exhausted as regards supplies. If Stenbock 
had not been in want, but had been able to await the frost, he might, 
perhaps, with success have made an attack on Tribsees ; but he was 
in want of all requisite supplies. Great inroads had already been 
made upon those of General Diiker, and, as we know, those of Sten- 
bock were lost on that fatal 18th of September. Contrary winds and 
bad weather, too, diminished the hope of a new transport, and even 
rendered the transfer of more troops to Stralsund difficult, and when 
eventually this had been effected there remained only bread for a 
week. Some regiments had, indeed, only bread for two days. 

Stenbock himself at this crisis writes to Charles. ‘It is more a 
question of Friss, Vogel, oder Stirb.’ Therefore Stenbock could tarry 
no longer. He must break through the enemy’s lines in order to 
save his army from a fearful famine. And the manner in which he 
prepared and carried out this task bespeaks the highest military and 
political skill; but as he thereby was compelled to select the only 
point where he had any hope of success—viz. the most western—he 
deviated from the plans laid down, and was in consequence afterwards 
greatly blamed. No one complained more bitterly of this step than 
the Swedish Royal Councillor, Count Wellingk, who occupied the post 
of a kind of special envoy to the Free City of Hamburg. But are 
we to endorse this complaint ? We answer most emphatically ‘ No,’ 
at the same time expressing the firm conviction that it would have 
been impossible, wnder the existing conditions, for Stenbock to have 
carried out the king’s commands and met him in Poland. 
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We now resume our narrative. 


The transferred troops (says Stenbock in his report to the king), having passed 
Wittmond, in Landt-Riigen proper, were then the enemy’s equal should the 
latter venture upon a landing in that island. The troops recently arrived, as well 
as those already quartered around the islands, were put into cantonments, as the 
former required some rest, having been much seasick, and the latter likewise, having 
night and day been watching the coasts in expectation of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
all stores and forage were collected, whilst some bridge and pontoon materiél was 
brought by sea from Stralsund. On the 6th of October the transfer of the regi- 
ments from Landt-Riigen to Stralsund was commenced, and on the 9th a council 
of war was held in the presence of H.M. the King of Poland, with all generals and 
colonels, in order to decide what, under the present circumstances, would be most 
advantageous to His Majesty’s service. 


The force gathered in Stralsund on the 15th of October consisted of 
four regiments of horse and three regiments of dragoons, about 6,400 
men all told and 6,000 horses, besides thirteen regiments of foot, 
numbering about 11,000 men. Finally, there was a hired regiment 
of dragoons under the dashing Colonel Bassewitz, which rendered 
valuable services in the ensuing campaign, and the united body- 
guard of King Stanislaus, numbering about a hundred men. 

We find from the official returns that the infantry were short 
by one-fifth through sickness; indeed, one raised regiment, the 
normal strength of which was one thousand, had only eighty-nine 
combatants ! 

Moreover, sickness increased daily owing to want of proper food 
and the overcrowding within the town. However, there was very 
little sickness among the officers, and the latter were upto their full 
strength. But the higher officers of infantry were in want of horses, 
and they were entirely without their baggage. Even the tents of the 
troops and part of the train had been left behind in Carlshamn from 
want of room on board the fleet. Some regiments, too, had none or 
only uniforms in rags, part not having arrived in time and part having 
been destroyed with the transports. Curiously enough, some regiments 
had cloth for new uniforms, but who was to make them in the 
beleaguered city ? There was quite enough besides to think of. This 
was a matter of great grief to Stenbock. 

The deliberations of the council of war were protracted, lasting 
several days. All were unanimous that a front attack on the enemy’s 
fortifications was out of the question, recommending to break through 
their lines on the extreme western wing, at Damgarten, where they 
were weakest and worst defended, after which the army was to march 
into Mecklenburg, a province almost exempted from the wars and 
where the ports of Rostock and Wismar afforded an opportunity to 
obtain supplies from home by eventual transports. Stenbock appears 
long ago to have harboured these views. Buta fresh point arose, in- 
creasing the importance of the hour. King Stanislaus, it seems, had 
for some time entertained doubts as to the probability of his regaining 
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his crown. He saw with sadness the daily increasing difficulties and 
the growing weakness of Sweden. He shuddered with horror at the 
idea that only for his sake Poland was to be torn to pieces by 
incessant civil wars, and came to the conclusion that should even this 
small Swedish force succeed in crossing the Polish frontier it would, 
from want of supplies of all kinds, quickly succumb without a doubt. 
Already, before departing from Carlshamn the king had received from 
Prussia proposals of mediation towards a reconciliation with King 
Augustus. And his entowrage, and even his own family, had recom- 
mended this course. Indeed, as far back as the 12th of September 
Stenbock writes on this point to King Charles as follows : 

King Stanislaus I have just left in a thousand troubles, chiefly through the 
proposals made by the Berlin Court, more particularly through its women felk, 
which have caused him much anxiety and of which he has no doubt informed 
your Majesty; he himself, as a good and pious seigneur, not knowing what to do, 
but being at the time of parting from him engaged in spiritual and philosophical 
thoughts. 


Even King Augustus himself appears to have expressed a wish 
for the opening of negotiations, although perhaps, as was his wont, 
with not very honest intentions. After the disaster to the transport 
fleet, the anxiety and longing for peace of Stanislaus increased. In his 
own mind the unhappy king had long nursed the idea of himself 
journeying to Bender and placing in the hands of Charles the crown 
that weighed so heavily on his head. He now therefore urged that 
a favourable opportunity should be seized to demand a truce with the 
allied armies. It should here be borne in mind that Charles had 
given Stanislaus a kind of supreme command of the army which was 
to enter Poland, and that therefore it was very difficult to ignore his 
wishes. Stenbock, indeed, raised objections, pointing out what pain 
it would give King Charles to throw overboard his favourite idea and 
his most faithful ally, and that a truce was against the king’s com- 
mands; but in vain. King Stanislaus argued with all the warmth 
and energy of an impartial conviction, and Stenbock bowed to his 
will with the firm intention as far as possible to turn to his own 
advantage and that of his army the fruits of such negotiations, as he 
was unable to prevent them. The question of exchanging prisoners 
might constitute a favourable basis for the opening of negotiations 
for truce or peace, and Stenbock now made such a proposal to Count 
Flemming, with whom he had been acquainted in his youth. He 
found the latter favourable towards a personal meeting. Passes were 
exchanged, and after some formal delay it was arranged that the meet- 
ing should take place in the town of Falkenhagen, Oct. 11 (Sept. 30). 
With Flemming were the Russian General Von Bruse, the Danish 
Colonel Livenérn, a Russian diplomatic agent, Wessolofsky, and the 
Saxon Adjutant-General Kreuger. The two field-marshals met @ 
little distance outside the town, and, having mounted their horses, 
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rode to Count Flemming’s quarters in the parsonage. It would appear 
that Stenbock was not in earnest respecting his proposals, and that 
Flemming, on his side, viewed his oid friend with distrust, although 
personally receiving him in the heartiest manner. As soon as the 
question of peace was raised it became evident, as was also after- 
wards always the case, that everything depended upon the abdication of 
Stanislaus. Indeed, the impression which Stenbock after the meeting 
brought back to that sovereign seems further to have strengthened 
him in his resolution to journey to Bender and to return his crown to 
Charles. Maybe this resolution of Stanislaus was favoured by Sten- 
bock, too, in his heart. He would by that step obtain a freer hand, 
and if once in Mecklenburg he might continue the negotiations and 
thereby gain time and room for action. The question of an exchange 
of prisoners remained therefore open, but Flemming meanwhile 
advised his king to strengthen the lines and bombard Stralsund rather 
than believe in the seriousness of the proposals for peace. Stenbock, 
en the other hand, urged Stanislaus not to continue negotiations that 
would lead to nothing, and thus arrest the military operations, inas- 
much as the enemy only appeared to await reinforcements, whilst 
the want of the Swedish soldiers increased daily. (In a letter to the 
king in November, he says: ‘We have only bread for one day .. . 
but your Majesty’s “ artful dog ” ? is, nevertheless, in good spirits and 
relies upon God.’) 

He had even prepared a plan for forcing the left wing of the 
enemy at Damgarten, a point which seemed comparatively less pro- 
tected. True, Mecklenburg was a neutral State, but this neutrality 
had not been respected by the enemy either ; and the natural obstacles, 
too, were calculated to cause anxiety; but to these Stenbock paid little 
attention, seeing that it was a question of absolute necessity. He 
therefore set to work in order to overcome all these obstacles. He 
had, with great secrecy and much circumspection and labour, collected 
means for bridging, &c., and he displayed in effecting the next 
daring movement a renewed proof of an infallible strategical eye which 
made him so famous, and which could only be dimmed by the most 
awful calamities. 

On the 20th of October a fresh council of war was held in Stral- 
sund, at which King Stanislaus and all generals and heads of regi- 
ments were present. Here Stenbock openly expressed his distrust of 
and disbelief in the progress of the peace negotiations. He added 
that, although at present they ought to be continued, and recommended 
that even an embassy should be despatched to King Augustus at 
Greifswald, the army ought, and must at all costs and before every- 
thing, by a daring sortie be saved from famine. This recommendation 
was immediately adopted, and Stenbock set to work with cireumspec- 
tion and energy. The first care was the providing of Stralsund with a 
2A playful nickname of King Charles. 
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suitable garrison. For this he detailed a force of about one thousand 
six hundred men, with one hundred and fifty dragoons. He 
despatched Colonel Schwerin to the Duke of Mecklenburg, Frederick 
William, demanding for his troops, like the Danish, free passage ; and 
although this prince did not openly dare to acquiesce, he showed a 
more friendly disposition towards Sweden than any of the other German 
princes. On the 20th of October Stenbock summoned the town 
council of Stralsund at the town hall. He made a pathetic and 
eloquent farewell speech to the members of a body well known for its 
long-tried fidelity and love of Sweden, and ardently exhorted the 
council to stand firm in its loyalty. The address made a deep im- 
pression on all present, for Stenbock was personally greatly beloved 
and respected, and everyone realised the importance of the hour, 
Stenbock himself was so prepared to face death that he made his 
will. 

On the night of the 21st of October the army of attack marched 
out of Stralsund in order to break through the enemy’s lines, the 
avant-guard being led by Lieutenant-Colonel Diiker, and consisting 
of the Bremen Cavalry and two Swedish regiments of Dragoons with 
six field guns. The orders were to hasten as quickly as possible to 
Damgarten, seize that point, and throw a bridge over the river before 
the enemy could concentrate and prevent the movement. The King 
ef Poland was in Stenbock’s suite. On the following day Diiker 
reached Damgarten, which he seized, driving back the enemy’s out- 
post, some troops being killed and wounded, and at dawn on the 23rd 
of October the main army also moved upon Damgarten, which spot 
was reached at noon. Stenbock took up his quarters at Plumendorf, 
where the stream Rechenitz, which runs past Damgarten a little 
below, forms a morass some three thousand five hundred feet wide, 
and which—although said to be impassable, and that even cattle could 
not traverse it in the dryness of summer—the commander-in-chief 
decided to attempt to cross with his army. To this end he caused 
boards to be nailed together and to be laid over the most deep and 
dangerous bogs, while four hundred men with eight field guns were 
ordered to the river shore to protect the party of men who, with 
poles, were to proceed across the morass to ascertain the most suitable 
places for crossing ; and as the enemy’s cavalry, one thousand strong, 
under the command of Major-General the Prince of Weissenfeld, took 
up a position on the opposite shore, fire was opened upon the 
same with such effect that his troops had to fall back upon the woods. 
The bridge was finished in the course of the night. Stenbock then 
summoned all the generals, giving them his commands for the order of 
crossing, six hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry being de- 
tailed to protect the rear of the advancing army. The army began 
to cross the next morning, and so well was this remarkable manceuvre 
carried out that in a few hours all the infantry and the artillery had 
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reached terra firma without the loss of a single man! No human 
being had ever crossed this swamp. The cavalry were now able to 
come round by the regular road and bridge. 

On reaching the Mecklenburg shore the whole army was mustered, 
and naturally the jubilation of all was great, the hotly pressed army 
having succeeded by one bold stroke in breaking out and in out- 
flanking the entire allied armies and the earthworks upon which 
the latter had spent a whole year of continuous labour. The army 
crossed this treacherous swamp in a blinding rain-storm, but never- 
theless with bands playing and standards flying. Stenbock himself 
writes to Charles on the 8th of November that ‘no human being 
would have believed that the army could have got over here,’ and that 
‘ your Majesty’s “artful dog” never has had worse experience, but is 
in good spirits, trusting in God and the gracious confidence of his 
king.’ 

The general took up his quarters at Ribbenitz, and ordered the 
neighbourhood to be at once reconnoitred, awaiting his train, which 
was coming by the regular roads; but these were very heavy through 
the rain. Already on the 5th November the joyful news arrived that 
the Prince of Weissenfeld, although having been reinforced with the 
Danish cavalry under Rantzau, had not dared to remain in Rostock, 
but withdrawn southwards, whilst Rantzau had fallen back on the 
Holstein frontier. Great was the surprise and consternation of the 
enemy upon learning the bold venture just effected by the Swedish 
army. Field-Marshal Count Flemming, on learning this move- 
ment, immediately concentrated his army on his left flank in order 
to follow up Stenbock. That morning he stood at Tribsees; on the 
26th the Swedish found the enemy in the neighbourhood of Lage and 
Tessin. The Russian army formed the reserve. The Saxon General 
von Thienen was despatched to Stenbock with the request that another 
meeting should take place at Ribbenitz, with a view, it was said, to 
the resumption of the peace negotiations, and Stenbock referred to 
Stanislaus whether it was worth while to reopen them now that the 
army was out of Stralsund. But the latter insisted upon their re- 
opening, requesting even to be present. A meeting then took place 
near the town, and under mutual expressions of regard and goodwill and 
desires for peace the questions of a truce and exchange of prisoners 
were easily settled. But now, as before, all negotiations were void 
without the consent of Charles. The astute Flemming then proposed 
before leaving that Stanislaus should proceed to Bender and there 
openly renounce his crown, a proposal which, as we are aware, was in 
exact keeping with that monarch’s inclination and which was shortly 
also to be carried out. His object in making this suggestion was to 
gain time, for every day the combined armies would approach nearer 
and nearer, whilst the Swedish army could not possibly remain in its 
present position with the flank to the enemy. Therefore, upon news 
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being received that the Danish troops had cleared out of Mecklenburg 
and the train having come up, Stenbock decided to march westwards 
and besiege Rostock, where he would attain a better position and be 
nearer the much-longed-for transports. 

In judging these and the following operations, we once more 
repeat that it must distinctly be borne in mind that two highly 
important circumstances ruled all Stenbock’s movements—viz. the 
inclination of the King of Poland for peace, justified by the distress 
of Sweden and its numerous enemies, and the hope of receiving stores 
and reinforcements from home. But Rostock, which was believed to 
be unoccupied, was now held by some Prussian companies. The 
Prussians had demanded and obtained admission on the ground that 
the King of Prussia had directoriwm agens in the so-called Lower- 
Saxon territory.* Therefore, when Colonel Bassewitz, with 500 
dragoons, demanded a free passage and quarters, the Mecklenburg 
commandant replied with a decided ‘ No,’ and neither threats nor 
persuasion could alter his mind; but he was willing to refer the 
matter to the Duke. In this dilemma Stenbock sent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Taube to Schwerin to urge that the Swedish army should be 
granted the same favour as that recently extended to the enemy. 
But the Duke hesitated from fear of Prussia, and replied guardedly. 
Stenbock, therefore, who could wait no longer, decided to seize 
the town by force. Having marched his army to Wolkenshagen 
(about six miles from Rostock), he ordered a brigade to advance upon 
the city, which was seized most pluckily. Bassewitz entered with 
his regiment of dragoons. He seized upon the so-called Hopfenmarkt, 
or hop-market, before the garrison in the fort had even been alarmed. 
The latter was compelled to capitulate, but allowed free exit. But the 
Swedes were to retain all stores and munitions of war, with the 
artillery, and become masters of the city ; however, without prejudice 
to the Duke of Mecklenburg’s suzerainty, and only as long as Sten- 
bock’s army held the town and the neighbouring country. The German 
troops marched out with standards flying and bands playing. Major- 
General Schommer was appointed commandant of Rostock, whither 
the commissariat was also transferred. Stenbock himself marched 
without delay at the head of his army through the town, and 
immediately located it in cantonments, but ready to face the enemy 
from the south at a moment’s notice. The western wing rested on 
the river Warna, and the right was in touch with Wismar. He 
caused everywhere exaggerated reports to be circulated of his forces. 
The rich lands of Mecklenburg had certainly been less ravaged by the 
wars than any other of the North-German provinces, and the Swedish 
troops were thus able to recruit themselves somewhat after their 
exertions and fatiguing marches; but the supplies were not over 
plentiful, and, besides, Stenbock was in great want of money, absolutely 


§ According to the Peace of Westphalia (see original). 
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required in a neutral country. The soldiery sometimes helped them- 
selves to things with force, and, although such actions were severely 
punished, complaints from the inhabitants were unavoidable, and the 
Ducal Government therefore became less friendly and lukewarm in 
assisting in the obtaining of supplies. Side by side with these opera- 
tions peace negotiations were carried on, but without result. Flem- 
ming had with some Saxon and Russian light troops caused the town 
of Gistrow to be taken by surprise, and appeared to have the intention 
of attacking the Swedish outposts at Warna. He had his head- 
quarters at Wadan, and part of his front was covered by the river 
Nebel and adjacent marshes. The Prince of Weissenfeld had, with some 
six thousand men, marched into line on his left wing, and was posted 
near Jamen. However, the entire allied army was not gathered 
together, and indeed its commander was far from disposed for a 
generalattack. On both sides, therefore, the negotiations were carried 
on solely to gain time. Who took the first step it is difficult to say. 
Stenbock asserts in his Relations that he had left no stone unturned 
to persuade King Stanislaus not to make peace with King Augustus, 
but in vain. Loenbom, the historian, to whom we are indebted for the 
correspondence between Stenbock and Flemming in the original, 
leads us to believe that the first step was taken from the Swedish side. 
If, as is very probable, such was the case, the_action was warmly 
responded to by Flemming, and a new meeting was fixed, to which 
the envoy at Hamburg, Wellingk, was also invited; but, although 
first accepting the invitation, he hesitated at the last moment from 
fear of angering King Charles, and that such a’ fear was well founded 
appears from several of his letters to Stenbock in December 1712. 


But Czar Peter, enraged at Stenbock’s daring and successful move- 
ments, and fearing a separate peace between Augustus and Stanislaus, 
would not hear of any personal meeting, but insisted upon the war 
being carried on with every energy. The skirmishes between the 
Polish leader Swiegelsky and the approaching Russian troops, too, 
became more and more frequent. On the right wing of the Swedish 
army the Danish cavalry coming from Lauenburg became threat- 
ening, whilst from Sweden came intelligence that gave but little hope 
of any fresh transport. A bold and decisive step became imperative. 
And in Stenbock’s active brain arose the idea of attacking Giistrow 
and the right wing of the enemy. He had then collected supplies 
sufficient for ten days and sent all his sick men and heavy train to 
Wismar, and in a council of war on the 9th of November he declared 
his intentions, which were unanimously approved by all the generals, 
in spite of the difficulties that were apparent. The Warna was to 
be crossed at the former Benedictine Cloister, Riihn, upon which the 
army was to march rapidly to the north of Giistrow, if the marshes 
in that locality could be crossed, through Krakou and Waldershagen 
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towards Teterow, and thence attempt to take the Saxons and the 
Russians in the flank. Wismar and Stralsund, with their weak 
garrisons, had to be left to their fate in the hope that they might 
soon receive aid from Sweden. Finally, it was intended, with as large 
an army as possible, to march rapidly upon Poland, the original and 
real object of the undertaking. 

General Diiker had undertaken, with Major-general Marschalk 
and Colonel Bassewitz, to exploit the river crossings and adjacent 
tracts. With a hundred horse as escort he proceeded to Riihn, but, 
unfortunately, to find the river greatly swollen through the heavy 
autumn rains, the whole district marshy, whilst the enemy was on 
the alert and moving forward. He therefore most emphatically 
discountenanced the undertaking. He added that, should even the 
Warna be crossed successfully, the enemy occupied excellent positions 
behind the rivers Nebel and Rekenitz, where it could not possibly be 
forced to fight before the frost set in. To such a daring and able 
soldier as Diiker nobody could refuse to listen. But stronger still 
were the political obstacles that had arisen, although to these no heed 
has been paid by historians. They arose from personal and general 
state of affairs. King Stanislaus, far from altering his mind, had 
became more and more resolved. He urged with an energy and 
determination foreign to this ruler that, in order to ratify the pre- 
liminaries of peace, an influential personage, preferably military, should 
be despatched to King Charles at Bender. The Polish King would 
himself soon follow, as he hoped to persuade Charles not to resist. 
Stenbock then selected for this ticklish embassy Lieutenant-General 
Taube, a highly-respected soldier and a man to be relied upon, who, 
speaking from his own knowledge, could explain the position of the 
army and the prospects of the campaign. He further commissioned 
this officer during his journey to visit the courts of Schwerin and 
Berlin in order to obtain certain favours for the Swedish army, its 
quarters, &c., and a free passage through Prussian territory to Poland. 
I have, by the way, in spite of diligent search, been unable to discover 
the slightest foundation for the hints that Taube was sent on account 
of jealousy between himself and Diiker, or that the latter was dissatis- 
fied with Stenbock’s command. There is no foundation in fact for 
either statement. 

The letter which Stenbock sent with Taube to Charles is in the 
Royal Archives, and bears date 11th of November from the head- 
quarters at Schwan. For demanding a passage through Prussia 
there was very good reason, in view of all the aid extended to the 
allies by King Frederick the First, but when Taube, in conjunction 
with the Swedish envoy, Friesendorff, demanded the same and 
presented a letter to the same effect to the king from Stenbock, 
the Prussian Government became highly indignant, complained 
of ‘threats’ being made, and called repeatedly attention to its 
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determined neutrality. Indeed, the King of Prussia himself wrote two 
letters to Stenbock, dated, Célln, an-der-Spree, the 15th and 19th of 
November, in which he says: 


That because the notorious Crassau corps on their retreat from Poland, de facto, 
had marched through the country, he afterwards would have to extend the same 
favour to the Northern Allies in order to observe the strict neutrality which he 
had decided upon in this war. He was not desirous that a similar thing should be 
repeated. He might certainly, with certain reservations, permit a passage (‘innoxium 
transitum’) if there be absolute need for the same, but no delay whatever, far less 
any tight within Prussian borders, as in that case he would have to meet force 
with force. He, in conclusion, hoped that Stenbock would not force him into open 
hostilities by ignoring his good intentions. 


From such and similar expressions it was clear that, without a 
previous victory, a passage through Prussia would be risky, if possible 
at all without a fresh war being brought on. 

Even from other quarters—viz. Holland and England—warnings 
arrived simultaneously of the anxiety caused by the projected march 
through Prussia and of the complications to which it might give rise, 
and which might injuriously affect the Spanish War of Succession. 

But the Prussian Court let the negotiators understand that a 
truce, during which serious negotiations for peace would be carried 
on, was desirable, and that it would declare against any party which 
opposed them. This intelligence made a deep impression on Stanis- 
laus, who, as usual, desired to have Stenbock’s views, upon which the 
latter prepared a memorial, dated Schwan, the 10th of November, in 
which is clearly delineated the hesitation that was besetting him. 
He declares his readiness to fight to the bitter end, and his firm con- 
viction ‘ that His Majesty, my most gracious king, will never, in all 
eternity, sanction anything against the peace of Alt-Ranstadt, for 
the maintenance of King Augustus on the throne,’ and that, there- 
fore, he (the king) would view with disfavour any truce which would 
compel peace. In conclusion, he ‘leaves everything to Stanislaus’ 
wishes and mature decision, only demanding positive orders,’ King 
Stanislaus replied to this the next day, declaring his resolution, which 
he further confirmed in a letter of the 24th of November. He had, he 
said, formed the ‘ unshakable’ resolution to sacrifice himself entirely 
for King Charles, to save his country, and give peace to that of his 
own. Therefore he did not hesitate, in spite of the love for fighting 
imbuing the generals and the army. He found circumstances such 
that the Polish frontier could only be reached with great difficulty, 
perhaps not without annihilation. He would, therefore, without 
delay conclude a truce and inform King Charles of it. This was the 
only escape, particularly as now the enemy seemed disposed to accept 
the proposals of Prussia in the hope that Sweden would decline, 
whereby Prussia would become an additional foe. Sweden stood 
without a friend, and if friends were not soon gained, by peaceful 
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means, one might be compelled to accept a degrading peace. Sten- 
bock was therefore called upon to at once enter into negotiations 
with Count Flemming respecting a truce, at which the following 
points were to be decided: (1) the demarcation of the territorial 
limits of the armies; (2) that the Danes should halt; (3) that 
another Swedish transport should be permitted to disembark on 
German soil, and the garrisons of Stralsund, Stettin, Wismar, and 
Rostock strengthened; (4) that a four-months truce should be 
agreed to, so that, meanwhile, a reply might be received from the 
king in Bender ; (5) that couriers should have free passage on both 
sides. No doubt King Stanislaus’ intentions were sincere, but we 
may justly ask: ‘ What hope of success could attend negotiations 
started under such conditions ?’ 

Nevertheless, in obedience to these imperative orders, two high 
officers were despatched to Flemming, who received them very favour- 
ably, raising only a doubt as to the length of the truce. For it was 
quite clear that in a fortnight’s time, when the Danish army was ready 
to break up, his hands would be free. This Stenbock saw too, and once 
more, therefore, made representations to Stanislaus, enclosing a letter 
just received by the envoy Friesendorff from King Charles, with 
renewed express commands: ‘that the expediency of maintaining 
King Augustus must be set aside, being one to which His Majesty 
never could give his sanction.’ But Stanislaus remained firm to his 
decision. It was now impossible to shake his resolution, and a meeting 
was arranged with Count Flemming in the little Mecklenburg town 
of Liissow, near Gistrow, on the 14th of November. Onthe morning 
of that day, prior to Stenbock setting out for the meeting, another 
council of war was held, when, Stenbock having explained in detail 
the position of the army, King Stanislaus renewed his commands for 
him to open negotiations for a three-months truce. Stenbock then 
rode to Giistrow, but, as King Augustus with Prince Menschikoff was 
to be present, Stanislaus stayedaway. He was received with courtesy 
and even discussed the conditions, but the only result was a truce 
of fourteen days, during which Stanislaus might depart and the views 
of the Czar be ascertained, when there was hope of a longer truce and 
acceptable conditions of peace. Stenbock having in the evening 
returned to his head-quarters at Schwan and explained the result of 
his mission, Colonel Bassewitz was despatched to define terms more 
clearly, but neither did this interview lead to anything decisive. 
Stenbock in a letter complains that Flemming had not kept his 
promise of breaking with the Russians at the first opportunity. But 
Stanislaus would wait no longer, and, having taken a warm farewell of 
the army, proceeded to Berlin November 18/29. The chief command 
he gave to Stenbock. Stanislaus carried with him letters from the 
army, depicting in vivid colours its condition. The unhappy 
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monarch hastened his journey, but did not nevertheless arrive at 
Bender until exactly three months after.‘ 

King Charles was at that time already in Demotica, and during 
this period circumstances had changed for the worse, and the pro- 
spects were more gloomy than ever. But history must justly approve 
Stanislaus’s noble disinterestedness, whilst at the same time it is but 
fair to record that the negotiations for which Stenbock afterwards 
suffered the displeasure of his sovereign cannot be laid at his door, 
but were carried out faithfully and in accordance with his express 
instructions. 

The day after the departure of King Stanislaus truce was con- 
cluded as between the Ist and the 14th of December, by the Swedish, 
Saxon, Russian, and Danish commanders. The territories to be 
held by the parties during the truce were determined, and both 
armies were at liberty to despatch missions as parties duly provided 
with passports. 

Meanwhile, Stenbock despatched a mission to the Swedish envoy 
at Hamburg, Count Wellingk, informing him of his position and 
demanding advice and money. With the King of Denmark he 
attempted to open up separate negotiations on the pretext of an 
exchange of prisoners, but in vain, as fear had united the allies, 
Moreover, from a letter from Stenbock to Charles we learn that, in 
spite of the truce, Danish troops crossed the Trave in order to seek a 
junction with the western wing of the Saxons. On the 9th of 
December Czar Peter himself arrived at Giistrow from Carlsbad, 
having on the road had a narrow escape of being taken prisoner by a 
roving troop of Swedish horse, in spite of his Prussian escort. His 
Majesty took up his quarters in the village of Lage, close to Giistrow.® 
He came with renewed strength and increased fighting spirits. He 
had an interview with King Augustus, and after this the truce was 
at an end. Swords were again unsheathed, and the Swedish com- 
mander armed himself as best possible. Stenbock therefore decided 
to move upon Giadebusch. At Mihlen-Riten news was received of 
the enemy’s movements, partly from spies and partly from prisoners. 
Among the latter was a Danish Major-General who was carrying a 
letter from the Czar to the King of Denmark, entreating him to 
join hands with the other allies without delay. 

The breaking up and rapid marches of the Swedish army had 
caused great astonishment at the allied headquarters. But a hope 
generally } revailed that Stenbock would be shut up in Wismar, where 
he would soon have to surrender. Flemming, perceiving the plans of 
the Swedish commander, acted with energy; which Stenbock, too, 


4 It may be of irtcrest {o mention that King Charles, on his sudden return, rode 
from Pitechi, in Walachia, to Stralsund in sixteen days, and from Vienna to Stralsund 
in eight days ! 

5 Leben Czar Peters des G) ossen, vol. i}. By von Halen, 
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soon began to feel, and he therefore decided by a rapid flank move- 
ment partly to gain the flank of the Danish army and partly to cut 
off the Saxon cavalry from communicating with it. 

The 9th of December 1712 is a red-letter day in our history. 
For on that day the Swedish army won a most brilliant victory, the 
last of many glorious ones, and fought without allies. With natural 
affection we linger over this event, and with pride we recall the 
memory of the patriotic men long since departed, and under whose 
simple coat beat the noblest and bravest of hearts, and who on that day 
led to victory the Swedish army.® 

However, the results of the battle of Gadebusch were not so great 
as many anticipated. Stenbock has been blamed by many during 
his subsequent misfortunes for his alleged inactivity after the battle, 
and because he afterwards was enticed into Holstein. The Danish 
infantry and artillery were destroyed, but the Danish and Saxon 
cavalry only scattered. In a short while the enemy, reinforced by 
the Russians, could muster an army of 20,000 men, whilst Stenbock 
at the end of December had only 10,000 healthy troops. Before the 
Russians could be reached they had re-occupied their favourable 
position at Gustrow, where, then with the Danish and Saxon cavalry 
in the rear, and after a fatiguing march, another battle would have 
to be fought. Fortune, which favours the bold, might perhaps also 
have favoured such an undertaking, and in the opinion of many all 
should be tried to win; but such was not Stenbock’s view. Count 
Wellingk’s advice to Stenbock was, too, for the army immediately to 
march into Holstein, to burn the city of Altona. Holstein was at 
that time administered by Duke Christian Augustus, uncle of the 
minor Duke Carl Frederick, who was being brought up in Sweden. 
The duchy was therefore to be considered not only a neutral country 
but an allied one. The horrible advice to burn Altona may have been 
sincere, but it was greatly to be regretted. Stenbock, with the advice 
of his generals, decided upon following these counsels, Wellingk being 
an experienced politician, and appointed his political adviser from the 
outset. Stenbock hesitated, and even proceeded to Hamburg to 
obtain Wellingk’s written instruction for his horrible task, but that 
this astute politician coolly refused to give, simply urging verbally 
the burning of the town, as it would injure Denmark for thirty years 
to come and prevent the equipment of her fleet. Stenbock had no 
other choice but to obey. Only about a hundred of the poorest: 
houses escaped; many persons were burned to death. Stenbock 
was depressed and gloomy, never having approved this evil deed, as 
fully indicated by his pathetic exclamations in bis journal. 

The Holstein Government, the soul of which was the notorious 
Baron von Gortz, did not wish to see Sweden crushed and thereby 


*Full details of the military operations leading up to the battle of Gadebusch, as 
well as of the latter with a map, will be found in the original.—7ranslator. 
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lose the barrier against Denmark. An offer of assistance was therefore 
made, and now for the first time was uttered the fatal name of Jén- 
ningen. 

He was invited with his army to throw himself into that Holstein 
fortress, and in view of his extreme difficulties, with shortness of 
money and supplies, he had indeed no other choice. Hopes were also 
entertained of help being received from England and Holland, so that 
the army might get back to Sweden vid the Sounds, and it is even 
stated that Queen Anne had promised to send Admiral Leake into 
Scandinavian waters, &c. But no aid came. The allied armies soon 
closed upon the fortress, and a siege began which Stenbock gallantly 
withstood for several months, when he was compelled to capitulate 
with his little army after a most heroic resistance. On the 16th of 
May 1713 the act of capitulation was signed. The great commander 
was conveyed as a prisoner to Husum and then to Copenhagen, where 
he lingered for a long time in prison and eventually died. Thus 
tragically closed the heroic life of one of the greatest soldiers which 
Sweden has ever produced.’ 


But our task is ended. We have followed the noble Stenbock 
and his faithful comrades-in-arms from the hour of their saying 
goodbye to their fatherland until when compelled to lay down the 
arms which they had borne with such honour to themselves and 
Sweden. To follow the remnants of the brave regiments further is 
not within our province. Nor are we called upon to apportion the 
guilt attaching to the Swedish or Danish Governments, to Baron 
Gértz—nay, even toStenbock himself—in respect of their ultimate fate. 
We know that the Field-Marshal himself shortly afterwards died a 
prisoner in a gloomy damp cell in the fortress of Copenhagen. His 
former regiments were disbanded. The soldiers who did not escape 
died from hunger, disease, and misery. Only a few returned after 
the peace; only a very few were exchanged. What the Holstein 
Government gained by their lukewarm friendship and the suspicious 
slowness with which they assisted in and carried out the exchange 
after the capitulation was certainly not much. What Géortz gained 
by his double dealings with Stenbock after the close of the time of 
our narrative history records. Was the terrible end of the wretched 
Holsteiner (he was beheaded for conspiracy in the alleged murder 
of Charles) a divine judgment for the betrayal of his friends? We 
dare not decide. We leave that to others, and now lay down our 
pen, happy that we have not to add to the shadows of our picture. We 
turn rather to the brighter vistas opening before us in looking 
towards the future. Consoling truly is the ceriain hope that the 


7 Full particulars of the military operations at Ténningen, &c., will be found in the 
original.— Translator. 
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calamitous times when we carried on hateful and destructive wars 
with our Scandinavian brethren are gone for ever and ay. 

A new era has dawned upon us! Greeted by free and happy 
nations, its dawn has shattered the clouds of strife, and promises brighter 
times for the Scandinavian North. May history for ever in sanctity 
preserve the great deeds of Sweden! Free and trustfully may the 
Swedish people go forward through changing times, and with ever- 
increasing firmer steps approach the goal that Providence has 
destined for them ! 


Oscar FREDRIK. 
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